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Ir is several weeks after the date 
of the last chapter; the lime-trees 
in the Tuileries are clothed in green. 

In a somewhat spacious apart- 
ment on the ground-floor in the 
quiet locality of the Rue d’Anjou, 
4 man was seated, very still, and 
evidently absorbed in deep thought, 
before a writing-table placed close 
to the window. 

Seen thus, there was an expres- 
sion of great power both of intellect 
and of character in a face which, 
in ordinary social commune, might 
rather be noticeable for an aspect of 
hardy frankness, suiting well with 
the clear-cut, handsome profile, and 
the rich dark auburn hair, waving 
carelessly over one of those broad 
open foreheads, which, according to 
an old writer, seem the “ frontispiece 
of a temple dedicated to Honour.” 

The forehead, indeed,was the man’s 
most remarkable feature. It could not 
but prepossess the beholder. When, 
in private theatricals, he had need 
to alter the character of his counte- 
nance, he did it effectually, merely 
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by forcing down his hair till it 
reached his eyebrows. He no longer 
then looked like the same man. 

The person I describe has been 
already introduced to the reader as 
Graham Vane. But perhaps this is 
the fit occasion to enter into some 
such details as to his parentage and 
position as may make the introduc- 
tion more satisfactory and complete. 

His father, the representative of 
a very ancient family, came into pos- 
session, after a long minority, of 
what may be called a fair squire’s 
estate, and about half a million in 
moneyed investments, inherited on 
the female side. Both land and 
money were absolutely at his dis- 
posal, unencumbered by entail or 
settlement. He was a man of a 
brilliant, irregular genius, of prince- 
ly generosity, of splendid taste, of a 
gorgeous kind of pride closely allied 
to a masculine kind of vanity. As 
soon as he was of age he began to 
build, converting his squire’s hall 
into a ducal palace. He then stood 
for the county; and in days before: 
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the first Reform Bill, when a county 
election was to the estate of a can- 
didate what a long war is to the 
debt of a nation. He won the elec- 
tion ; he obtained early successes in 
Parliament. It was said by good 
authorities in political circles that, 
if he chose, he might aspire to lead 
his party, and ultimately to hold 
the first rank in the government of 
his country. 

That may or may not be true; 
but certainly he did not choose to 
take the trouble necessary for such 
an ambition. He was too fond of 
pleasure, of luxury, of pomp. He 
kept a famous stud of racers and 
hunters. He wasamunificent patron 
of art. His establishments, his 
entertainments, were on a par with 
those of the great noble who repre- 
sented the loftiest (Mr. Vane would 
not own it to be the eldest) branch 
of his genealogical tree. 

He became indifferent to political 
contests, indolent in his attendance 
at the House, speaking seldom, not 
at great length nor with much pre- 
paration, but with power and fire, 
originality and genius; so that he 
was not only effective as an orator, 
put combining with eloquence ad- 
vantages of birth, person, station, 
the reputation of patriotic indepen- 
dence, and genial attributes of char- 
acter, he was an authority of weight 
in the scales of party. 

This gentleman, at the age of 
‘forty, married the dowerless daughter 
of a poor but distinguished naval 
officer, of a noble family, first cousin 
to the Duke of Alton. 

He settled on her a suitable joint- 
ure, but declined to tie up any por- 
tion of his property for the benefit 
of children by the marriage. He 
declared that so much of his fortune 
was invested either in mines, the pro- 
duce of which was extremely fluctu- 
ating, or in various funds, over rapid 
transfers in which it was his amuse- 
ment and his interest to have control, 
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unchecked by reference to trustees, 
that entails and settlements on chil- 
dren were an inconvenience he de- 
clined to incur. 

Besides, he held notions of his 
own as to the wisdom of keeping 
children dependent on their father. 
““ What numbers of young men,” 
said he, ‘‘are ruined in character and 
in fortune by knowing that when 
their father dies they are certain of 
the same provision, no matter how 
they displease him; and in the 
meanwhile forestalling that provi- 
sion by recourse to usurers.” These 
arguments might not have prevailed 
over the bride’s father a year or two 
later, when, by the death of inter- 
vening kinsmen, he became Duke of 
Alton; but in his then circum- 
stances the marriage itself was 
so much beyond the expectations 
which the portionless daughter of a 
sea-captain has the right to form, 
that Mr. Vane had it all his own 
way, and he remained absolute mas- 
ter of his whole fortune, save of 
that part of his landed estate on 
which his wife’s jointure was settled; 
and even from this encumbrance he 
was very soon freed. His wife died 
in the second year of marriage, leay- 
ing an only son—Graham. He 
grieved for her loss with all the pas- 
sion of an impressionable, ardent, 
and powerful nature. Then fora 
while he sought distraction to his 
sorrow by throwing himself into 
public life with a devoted energy he 
had not previously displayed. 

His speeches served to bring his 
party into power, and he jielded, 
though reluctantly, to the unanimous 
demand of that party that he should 
accept one of the highest offices in 
the new Cabinet. He acquitted 
himself well as an administrator, but 
declared, no doubt honestly, that he 
felt like Sinbad released from the 
old man on his back, when, a year 
or two afterwards, he went out of 
office with his party. No persua- 
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sions could induce hime to come in 
again; nor did he ever again take 
a very active part in debate. ‘‘ No,” 
said he, ‘‘I was born to the freedom 
of a private gentleman—intolerable 
to me is the thraldom of a public 
servant. But I will bring up my 
son so that he may acquit the debt 
which I decline to pay to my coun- 
try.” There he kept his word. 
Graham had been carefully educated 
for public life, the ambition for it 
dinned into his ear from childhood. 
In his school-vacations his father 
made him learn and declaim chosen 
specimens of masculine oratory ; en- 
gaged an eminent actor to give him 
lessons in elocution; bade him fre- 
quent theatres, and study there the 
effect which words derive from looks 
and gesture; encouraged him to take 
part himself in private theatricals. 
To all this the boy lent his mind 
with delight. He had the orator’s 
inborn temperament; quick, yet im- 
aginative, and loving the sport of 
rivalry and contest. Being also, in 
his boyish years, good-humoured 
and joyous, he was not more a 
favourite with the masters in the 
schoolroom than with boys in the 
playground. Leaving Eton at seven- 
teen, he then entered at Cambridge, 
and became, in. his first term, the 
most popular speaker at the Union. 

But his father cut short his acade- 
mical career, and decided, for reasons 
of his own, to place him at once in 
Diplomacy. He was attached to the 
Embassy at Paris, and partook of the 
pleasures and dissipations of that 
metropolis too keenly to retain much 
of the sterner ambition to which he 
had before devoted himself: Becom- 
ing one of the spoiled darlings of 
fashion, there was great danger that 
his character would relax into the 
easy grace of the Epicurean, when 
all such loiterings in the Rose Gar- 
den were brought to abrupt close by 
a rude and terrible change in his for- 
tunes, 


His father was killed by a fall 
from his horse in hunting ; and when 
his affairs were investigated,they were 
found to be hopelessly involved-- 
apparently the assets would not suf- 
fice for the debts. The elder Vane 
himself was probably not aware of 
the extent of his liabilities. He had 
never wanted ready-money to the 
last. He could always obtain that 
from a money-lender, or from the sale 
of his funded investments. But it 
became obvious, on examining his 
papers, that he knew at least how 
impaired would be the heritage he 
should bequeath to a son whom he 
idolised. For that reason he had 
given Graham a profession in diplo- 
macy, and for that reason he had 
privately applied to the Ministry 
for the Viceroyalty of India, in the 
event of its speedy vacancy. He 
was eminent enough not to antici- 
pate refusal, and with economy in 
that lucrative post much of his pe- 
cuniary difficulties might have been 
redeemed, and at least an indepen- 
dent provision secured for his son. 

Graham, like Alain de Roche- 
briant, allowed no reproach on his 
father’s memory—indeed, with more 
reason than. Alain, for the elder 
Vane’s fortune had at least gone on 
no mean and frivolous dissipation. 

It had lavished itself on encour- 
agement to art—on great objects of 
public beneficence—on public-spirit- 
ed aid of political objects ; and even 
in mere selfish enjoyments there was 
a certain grandeur in his princely 
hospitalities, in his munificent gen- 
erosity, in a warm-hearted careless- 
ness for money. No indulgence in 
petty follies or degrading vices ag- 
gravated the offence of the magni- 
ficent squanderer. 

“Let me look on my loss of for- 
tune as a gain to myself,” said 
Graham, manfully. ‘Had I been 
a rich man, my experience of Paris 
tells me that [I should most likely 
have been a very idle one. Now 
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that I have no gold, I must dig in 
myself for iron.” 

The man to whom he said this 
was an uncle-in-law—if I may use 
that phrase—the Right Hon. Rich- 
ard King, popularly styled “the 
blameless King.” 

This gentleman had married the 
sister of Graham’s mother, whose 
loss in his infancy and boyhood she 
had tenderly and anxiously sought 
to supply. It is impossible to con- 
ceive a woman more fitted to invite 
love and reverence than was Lady 
Janet King, her manners were so 
sweet and gentle, her whole nature 
so elevated and pure. 

Her father had succeeded to the 
dukedom when she married Mr. 
King, and the alliance was not 
deemed quite suitable. Still it was 
not one to which the Duke would 
have been fairly justified in refus- 
ing his assent. 

Mr. King could not, indeed, boast 
of noble ancestry, nor was he even 
a landed proprietor; but he was 


a not undistinguished member of 


Parliament, of irreproachable char- 
acter, and ample fortune inherited 
from a distant kinsman, who had 
enriched himself as a merchant. It 
was on both sides a marriage of 
love. 

It is popularly said that a man 
uplifts a wife to his own rank; it as 
often happens that a woman uplifts 
her husband to the dignity of her 
own character. Richard King rose 
greatly in public estimation after his 
marriage with Lady Janet. 

She united to a sincere piety a 
very active and a very enlightened 
benevolence. She guided his am- 
bition aside from mere party politics 
into subjects of social and religious 
interest, and in devoting himself to 
these he achieved a position more 
popular and more respected than he 
could ever have won in the strife of 
party. 

When the Government of which 
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the elder Vane became a leading 
Minister was formed, it was con- 
sidered a great object to secure a 
name so high in the religious world, 
so beloved by the working classes, 
as that of Richard King; and he 
accepted one of those places which, 
though not in the Cabinet, confers 
the rank of Privy Councillor. 

When that brief-lived Administra- 
tion ceased, he felt the same sensa- 
tion of relief that Vane had felt, 
and came to the same resolution 
never again to accept office, but 
from different reasons, all of which 
need not now be detailed. Amongst 
them, however, certainly this :— 
He was exceedingly sensitive to 
opinion, thin-skinned as to abuse, 
and very tenacious of the respect 
due to his peculiar character of 
sanctity and philanthropy. He 
writhed under every newspaper 
article that had made “the blame- 
less King” responsible for the ini- 
quities of the Government to which 
he belonged. In the loss of office 
he seemed to recover his former 
throne. 

Mr. King heard Graham’s resolu- 
tion with a grave approving smile, 
and his interest in the young man 
became greatly increased. He de- 
voted himself strenuously to the 
object of saving to Graham some 
wrecks of his paternal fortunes, and 
having a clear head and great ex- 
perience in the transaction of busi- 
ness, he succeeded beyond the most 
sanguine expectations formed by the 
family solicitor. A rich manufac- 
turer was found to purchase at a 
fancy price the bulk of the estate 
with the palatial mansion, which 
the estate alone could never have 
sufficed to maintain with suitable 
establishments. 

So that when all debts were wit 
Graham found himself in possession 
of a clear income of about £500 
a-year, invested in a mortgage se- 
cured on a part of the hereditary 
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lands, on which was seated an old 
hunting-lodge bought by a brewer. 

With this portion of the property 
Graham parted very reluctantly. It 
was situated amid the most pic- 
turesque scenery on the estate, and 
the lodge itself was a remnant of 
the original residence of his an- 
cestors before it had been abandoned 
for that which, built in the reign of 
Elizabeth, had been expanded into 
a Trentham-like palace. by the last 
owner. 

But Mr. King’s argument recon- 
ciled him to the sacrifice. “I can 
manage,” said the prudent adviser, 
“if you insist on it, to retain that 
remnant of the hereditary estate 
which you are so loath to part with. 
But how? by mortgaging it to an 
extent that will scarcely leave you 
£50 a-year net from the rents. This 
is not all. Your mind will then be 


distracted from the large object of a 
career to the small object of retain- 
ing a few family acres; you will 
be constantly hampered by private 
you could do 


anxieties and fears: 
nothing for the benefit of those 
around you—could not repair a 
farmhouse for a better class of ten- 
ant—could not rebuild a labourer’s 
dilapidated cottage. Give up an 
idea that might be very well for a 
man whose sole ambition was to 
remain a squire, however beggarly. 
Launch yourself into the larger 
world of metropolitan life with en- 
ergies wholly unshackled, a mind 
wholly undisturbed, and secure of 
an income which, however modest, 
is equal to that of most young men 
who enter that world as your 
equals.” 

Graham was convinced, and yield- 
ed, though with a bitter pang. It 
is hard for a man whose fathers 
have lived on the soil to give up all 
trace of their whereabouts. But 
none saw in him any morbid con- 
sciousness of change of fortune, 
when, a year after his father’s 
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death, he reassumed his plave m 
society. If before courted for his 
expectations, he was still courted 
for himself; by many of the great 
who had loved his father, perhaps 
even courted more. 

He resigned the diplomatic career, 
not merely because the rise in that 
profession is slow, and in the inter- 
mediate steps the chances of dis- 
tinction are slight and few, but 
more because he desired to cast his 
lot in the home country, and re- 
garded the courts of other lands as 
exile. 

It was not true, however, as Le- 
mercier had stated on report, that he 
lived on his pen. Curbing all his 
old extravagant tastes, £500 a-year 
amply supplied his wants. But he 
had by his pen gained distinction, 
and created great belief in his abili- 
ties for a public,career. He had 
written critical articles, read with 
much praise, in periodicals of autho- 
rity, and had published one or.two 
essays on political questions, which 
had created yet more sensation. It 
was only the graver literature, con- 
nected more or less with his ulti- 
mate object of a public career, in 
which he had thus evinced his 
talents of composition. Such writings 
were not of a nature to bring him 
much money, but they gave him a de- 
finite and solid station. In the old 
time, before the first Reform Bill, his 
reputation would have secured him 
at once a seat in Parliament; but 
the ancient nurseries of statesmen 
are gone, and their place is not sup- 
plied. 

He had been invited, however, to 
stand for more than one large and 
populous borough, with very fair 
prospects of success; and whatever 
the expense, Mr. King had offered 
to defray it. But Graham would 
not have incurred the latter obli- 
gation; and when he learned the 
pledges which his supporters would 
have exacted, he would not have 
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stood if success had been certain 
and the cost nothing. ‘I cannot,” 
he said to his friends, ‘go into the 
consideration of what is best for the 
country with my thoughts man- 
acled; and I cannot be both re- 
presentative and slave of the greatest 
ignorance of the greatest number. 
I bide my time, and meanwhile I 
prefer to write as I please, rather 
than vote as I don’t please.” 

Three years went by, passed 
chiefly in England, partly in travel; 
and at the age of thirty Graham 
Vane was still one of those of whom 
admirers say, “He will be a great 
man some day ;” and detractors re- 
ply, ‘‘Some day seems a long way off.” 

The same fastidiousness which 
had operated against that entrance 
into Parliament to which his ambi- 
tion not the less steadily adapted 
itself, had kept him free from the 
perils of wedlock. In his heart he 
yearned for love and domestic life, 
but he had hitherto met with no 
one who realised the ideal he had 
formed. With his person, his ac- 
complishments, his connections, and 
his repute, he might have made 
many an advantageous marriage. 
But somehow or other the charm 
vanished from a fair face, if the 
shadow of a money-bag fell on it; 
on the other hand, his ambition 
occupied so large a share in his 
thoughts that he would have fled 
in time from the temptation of a 
marriage that would have over- 
weighted him beyond the chance 
of rising. Added to all, he desired 
in a wife an intellect that, if not 
equal to his own, could become so 
by sympathy—a union of high 
culture and noble aspiration, and 
yet of loving womanly sweetness 
which a man seldom finds out of 
books; and when he does find it, 
perhaps it does not wear the sort of 
face that he fancies. Be that as it 
may, Graham was still unmarried 
and heart-whole. 
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And now a new change in his 
life befell him. Lady Janet died of 
a fever contracted in her habitual 
rounds of charity among the houses 
of the poor. She had been to him 
as the most tender mother, and a 
lovelier soul than hers never alight- 
ed on the earth. His grief was in- 
tense ; but what was her husband’s? 
—one of those griefs that kill. 

To the side of Richard King his 
Janet had been as the guardian 
angel. His love for her was almost 
worship—with her, every object in 
a life hitherto so active and useful 
seemed gone. He evinced no noisy 
passion of sorrow. He shut him- 
self up, and refused to see even 
Graham. But after some weeks 
had passed, he admitted the clergy- 
man in whom, on spiritual matters, 
he habitually confided, and seemed 
consoled by the visits; then he sent 
for his lawyer, and made his will; 
after which he allowed Graham to 
call on him daily, on the condition 
that there should be no reference to 
his loss. He spoke to the young 
man on other subjects, rather draw- 
ing him out about himself, sounding 
his opinion on various grave matters, 
watching his face while he ques- 
tioned, as if seeking to dive into 
his heart, and sometimes patheti- 
cally sinking into silence, broken 
but by sighs. So it went on fora 
few more, weeks; then he took the 
advice of his physician to seek 
change of air and scene. He went 
away alone, without even a servant, 
not leaving word where he had 
gone. After a little while he re- 
turned, more ailing, more broken 
than before. One morning he was 
found insensible—stricken by para- 
lysis. He regained consciousness, 
and even for some days rallied 
strength. He might have recovered, 
but he seemed as if he tacitly re- 
fused to live. He expired at last, 
peacefully, in Graham’s arms. 

At the opening of his will, it was 
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found that he had left Graham his 
sole heir and executor. . Deduct- 
ing Government duties, legacies to 
servants, and donations to public 
charities, the sum thus bequeath- 
ed to his lost wife’s nephew was 
two hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds. 

With such a fortune, opening 
indeed was made for an ambition 
so long obstructed. But Graham 
affected no change in his mode of 
life; he still retained his modest 
bachelor’s apartments—engaged no 
servants—bought no horses—in no 
way exceeded the income he had 
possessed before. He seemed, in- 
deed, depressed rather than elated 
by the succession to a wealth which 
he had never anticipated, 

Two children had been born from 
the marriage of Richard King; they 
had died young, it is true, but Lady 
Janet at the time of her own de- 
cease was not too advanced in years 
for the reasonable expectation of 
other offspring; and even after 


Richard King became a _ widower, 
he had given to Graham no hint of 


his testamentary dispositions. The 
young man was no _blood-relation 
to him, and naturally supposed that 
such relations would become the heirs. 
But in truth the deceased seemed 
to have no near relations—none had 
ever been known to visit him— 
none raised a voice to question the 
justice of his will. 

Lady Janet had been buried at 
Kensal Green; her husband’s re- 
mains were placed in the same 
vault. 

For days and days Graham went 
his way lonelily to the cemetery. 
He might be seen standing mbdtion- 
less by that tomb, with tears rolling 
down his cheeks; yet his was not a 
weak nature—not one of those that 
love indulgence of irremediable grief. 
On the contrary, people who did not 
know him well said “that he had 
more head than heart,” and the 
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character of his pursuits, as of 
his writings, was certainly not that 
of a sentimentalist. He had not 
thus visited the tomb till Richard 
King had been placed within it. 
Yet his love for his aunt was un- 
speakably greater than that which 
he could have felt for her husband. 
Was it, then, the husband that he 
so much more acutely mourned ; or 
was there something that, since the 
husband’s death, had deepened his 
reverence for the memory of her 
whom he had not only loved as a 
mother, but honoured as a saint ? 

These visits to the cemetery did 
not cease till Graham was confined 
to his bed by a very grave illness— 
the only one he had ever known. 
His physician said it was nervous 
fever, and occasioned by moral shock 
or excitement; it was attended with 
delirium. His recovery was slow, 
and when it was sufficiently com- 
pleted he quitted England; and we 
find him now, with his mind com- 
posed, his strength restored, and his 
spirits braced, in that gay city of 
Paris, hiding, perhaps, some earnest 
purpose amidst his participation in 
its holiday enjoyments. 

He is now, as I have said, seated 
before. his writing-table in deep 
thought. He takes up a letter 
which he had already glanced over 
hastily, and reperuses it with more 
care. 

The letter is from his cousin, the 
Duke of Alton, who had succeeded 
a few years since to the family 
honours—an able man, with no small 
degree of information, an ardent 
politician, but of very rational and 
temperate opinions ; too much occu- 
pied by the cares of a princely 
estate to covet office for himself ; 
too sincere a patriot not to desire 
office for those to whose hands he 
thought the country might be most 
safely intrusted—an intimate friend 
of Graham’s. The contents of the 
letter are these :— 
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My pear Grauam,—I trust that 
you will welcome the brilliant open- 
ing into public life which these lines 
are intended to announce to you. 
Vavasour has just been with me to 
say that he intends to resign his seat 
for the county when Parliament 
meets, and agreeing with me that 
there is no one so fit to succeed him 
as yourself, he suggests the keeping 
his intention secret until you have 
arranged your commitiee and are 
prepared to take the field. You 
cannot hope to escape a contest ; but 
I have examined the Register, and 
the party has gained rather than 
lost since the last election, when 
Vavasour was so triumphantly re- 
turned. 

The expenses for this county, 
where there are so many out-voters 
to bring up, and so many agents to 
retain, are always large in compari- 
son with some other counties ; but 
that consideration is all in your 
favour, for it deters Squire Hunston, 
the only man who could beat you, 
from starting ; and to your resources 
a thousand pounds more or less are 
a trifle not worth discussing. You 
know how difficult it is nowadays 
to find a seat for a man of moderate 
opinions like yours and mine. Our 
county would exactly suit you. The 
constituency is so evenly divided 
between the urban and rural popu- 
lations, that its representative must 
fairly consult the interests of both. 
He can be neither an_ ultra-Tory 
nor a violent Radical. He is left to 
the enviable freedom, to which you 
say you aspire, of considering what 
is best for the country as a whole. 

Do not lose so rare an oppor- 
tunity. There is but one drawback 
to your triumphant candidature. 
It will be said that you have no 
longer an acre in the county in 
which the Vanes have been settled 
so long. That drawback can be 
removed. It is true that you can 
never hope to buy back the estates 
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which you were compelled to sell 
at your father’s death—the old 
manufacturer gripes them too firmly 
to loosen his hold; and after all, 
even were your income double what 
it is, you would be overhoused in 
the vast pile in which your father 
buried so large a share of his for- 
tune. But that beautiful old hunt- 
ing-lodge, the Stamm Schloss of 
your family, with the adjacent 
farms, can be now repurchased 
very reasonably. The brewer who 
bought them is afflicted with an 
extravagant son, whom he placed 
in the —— Hussars, and will gladly 
sell the property for £5000 more 
than he gave: well worth the diffe. 
rence, as he has improved the farm- 
buildings and raised the rental. 
I think, in addition to the sum you 
have on mortgage, £23,000 will be 
accepted, and as a mere investment 
pay you nearly three per cent. 
But to you it is worth more than 
double the money; it once more 
identifies your ancient name with 
the county. You would be a 
greater personage with that mo- 
derate holding in the district in 
which your race took root, and on 
which your father’s genius threw 
such a lustre, than you would be 
if you invested all your wealth 
in a county in which every squire 
and farmer would call you “the 
new man.” Pray think over this 
most seriously, and instruct your 
solicitor to open negotiations with 
the brewer at once. But rather put 
yourself into the train, and come 
back to England straight to me. 
I will ask Vavasour to meet you. 
What news from Paris? Is the 
Emperor as ill as the papers insin- 
uate? And is the revolutionary 
party gaining ground ?—Your affec- 
tionate cousin, ALTON. 


letter, 


As he put down this 
Graham heaved a short impatient 
sigh. 
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“The old Stamm Schloss,” he 
muttered—‘‘a foot on the old soil 
once more! and an entrance into 
the great arena with hands un- 
fettered. Is it possible !—is it—is 
it ?” 

At this moment the door-bell of 
the apartment rang, and a servant 
whom Graham had hired at Paris 
as a laquais de place announced 
“ Ce Monsieur.” 

Graham hurried the letter into 
his portfolio, and said, “ You mean 
the person to whom I am always at 


, “The same, Monsieur.” 

“ Admit him, of course.” 

There entered a wonderfully thin 
man, middle-aged, clothed in black, 
his face cleanly shaven, his hair cut 
very short, with one of those faces 
which, to use a French expression, 
say “nothing.” It was absolutely 
without expression—it had not even, 
despite its thinness, one salient fea- 
ture. If you had found yourself 
anywhere seated next to that man, 
your eye would have passed him 
over as too insignificant to notice ; 
if at a café, you would have gone on 
talking to your friend without low- 
ering your voice. What mattered 
it whether a déte like that over- 
heard or not? Had you been asked 
to guess his calling and station, you 
might have said, minutely observing 
the freshness of his clothes and the 
undeniable respectability of his tout 
ensemble, ‘‘ He must be well off, and 
with no care for customers on his 
mind—a ci-devant chandler who has 
retired on a legacy.” 

Graham rose at the entrance of 
his visitor, motioned him courteously 
toa seat beside him, and waiting 
till the laquais had vanished, then 
asked “* What news ?” 

“None, I fear, that will satisfy 
Monsieur. I have certainly hunted 
out, since I had last the honour to 
see you, no less than four ladies of 
the name of Duval, but only one of 


them took that name from her pa- 
rents, and was also christened Lou- 
ise.” 

“* Ah—Louise!” 

“Yes, the daughter of a perfumer, 
aged twenty-eight. She, therefore, is 
not the Louise you seek. Permit me 
to refer to your instructions.” Here 
M. Renard took out a note-book, 
turned over the leaves, and resumed 
—‘* Wanted, Louise Duval, daughter 
of Auguste Duval, a French draw- 
ing-master, who lived for many 
years at Tours, removed to Paris in 
1845, lived at No. 12 Rue de S—— 
at Paris for some years, but after- 
wards moved to a different guartier 
of the town, and died, 1848, in Rue 
L——, No. 39. Shortly after his 
death, his daughter Louise left that 
lodging, and could not be traced. 
In 1849 official documents reporting 
her death were forwarded from Mu- 
nich to a person (a friend of yours, 
Monsieur). Death, of course, taken 
for granted ; but nearly five years 
afterwards, this very person -en- 
countered the said Louise Duval at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and never heard nor 
saw more of her. Demande sub- 
mitted, to find out said Louise Duval 
or any children of hers born in 
1848-9; supposed in 1852-3 to have 
one child, a girl, between four and 
five years old. Is that right, Mon- 
sieur ?” 

*‘ Quite right.” 

“ And this is the whole informa- 
tion given tome. Monsieur on giv- 
ing it asked me if I thought it desir- 
able that he should commence in- 
quiries at Aix-la-Chapelle, where 
Louise Duval was last seen by the 
person interested to discover her. 
I reply, No; pains thrown away. 
Aix-la-Chapelle is not a place where 
any Frenchwoman not settled there 
by marriage would remain. Nor 
does it seem probable that the said 
Duval would venture to select for 
her residence Munich, a city in which 
she had contrived to obtain certifi- 
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cates of her death. A Frenchwoman 
who has once known Paris always 
wants to get back to it; especially, 
Monsieur, if she has the beauty 
which you assign to this lady. I 
therefore suggested that our inqui- 
ries should commence in this capi- 
tal. Monsieur agreed with me, and 
I did not grudge the time necessary 
for investigation.” 

“You were most obliging. Still 
I am beginning to be impatient if 
time is to be thrown away.” 

“Naturally. Permit me to return 
to my notes. Monsieur informs me 
that twenty-one years ago, in 1848, 
the Parisian police were instructed 
to find out this lady and failed, but 
gave hopes of discovering her through 
her relations. He asks me to refer 
to our archives; I tell him that is 
nouse. However, in order to oblige 
him, I do so. No trace of such in- 
quiry—it must have been, as Mon- 
sieur led me to suppose, a strictly 
private one, unconnected with crime 
or with politics; and as I have the 
honour to tell Monsieur, no record 
of such investigations is preserved 
in the Rue Jerusalem. Great scandal 
would there be, and injury to the 
peace of families, if we preserved 
the results of private inquiries in- 
trusted to us—by absurdly jealous 
husbands, for instance. Honour, 
Monsieur, honour forbids it. Next 
[ suggest to Monsieur that his 
simplest plan would be an advertise- 
ment in the French journals, stating, 
if I understand him right, that it is 
for the pecuniary interest of Madame 
or Mademoiselle Duval, daughter of 
Auguste Duval, artiste en dessin, 
to come forward. Monsieur objects 
to that.” 

“T object to it extremely; as I 
have told you, this is a strictly con- 
fidential inquiry, and an advertise- 
ment, which in all likelihood would 
be practically useless (it proved to 
be so in a former inquiry), would 
not be resorted to unless all else 
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failed, and even then with reluc- 
tance.” 

“Quite so. Accordingly, Mon- 
sieur delegates to me, who have been 
recommended to him as the best 
person he can employ in that de- 
partment of our police which is not 
connected with crime or political 
surveillance, a task the most diffi- 
cult. I have, through strictly private 
investigations, to discover the ad- 
dress and prove the identity of a 
lady bearing a name among the most 
common in France, and of whom 
nothing has been heard for fifteen 
years, and then at so migratory an 
endroit as Aix-la-Chapelle. You 
will not or cannot inform me if 
since that time the lady has changed 
her name by marriage.” 

‘‘T have no reason to think that 
she has; and there are reasons 
against the supposition that she 
married after-1849.” 

‘*Permit me to observe that the 
more details of information Mon- 
sieur can give me, the easier my task 
of research will be.” 

“T have given you all the details 
I can, and, aware of the difficulty of 
tracing a person with a name so 
much the reverse of singular, I ad- 
opted your advice in our first inter- 
view, of asking some Parisian friend 
of mine, with a large acquaintance in 
the miscellaneous societies of your 
capital, to inform me of any ladies 
of that name whom he might chance 
to encounter; and he, like you, has 
lighted upon one or two, who, alas! 
resemble the right one in name, and 
nothing more.” 

“You will do wisely to keep 
him on the watch as well as myself. 
If it were but a murderess or a 
political incendiary, then you might 
trust exclusively to the enlighten- 
ment of our -corps, but this seems 
an affair of sentiment, Monsieur. 
Sentiment is not in our way. Seek 
the trace of that in the haunts of 
pleasure.,”’ 
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M. Renard, having thus poetically 
delivered himself of that philoso- 
phical dogma, rose to depart. 

Graham slipped into his hand a 
bank-note of sufficient value to jus- 
tify the profound bow he received in 
return. 

When M. Renard had gone, 
Graham heaved another impatient 
sigh, and said to himself, “ No, it 
is not possible—at least not yet.” 

Then, compressing his lips as a 
man who forces himself to some- 
thing he dislikes, he dipped his pen 
into the inkstand, and wrote rapidly 
thus to his kinsman :— 


My pEAR Covsrin,—I lose not a 
post in replying ‘to your kind and 
considerate letter. It is not in my 
power at present to return to Eng- 
land. I need not say how fondly 
[ cherish the hope of representing 
the dear old county some day. If 


CHAPTE 


At about the same hour on the 
same day in which the Englishman 
held the conference with the Parisian 
detective just related, the Marquis 
de Rochebriant found himself by 
appointment in the cabinet @affaires 
of his avowé M, Gandrin: that 
gentleman had hitherto not found 
time to give him a definitive opinion 
as to the case submitted to his judg- 
ment. The avoué received Alain 
with a kind of forced civility, in 
which the natural intelligence of the 
Marquis, despite his inexperience of 
life, discovered embarrassment. 

“ Monsieur le Marquis,” said Gan- 
drin, fidgeting among the papers on 
his bureau, “this is a very compli- 
cated business. I have given not 
only my best attention to it, but to 
your general interests. ‘To be plain, 
your estate, though a fine one, is 
fearfully encumbered — fearfully— 
frightfully.” 
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Vavasour could be induced to defer 
his resignation of the seat for an- 
other session, or at least for six or 
seven months, why then I might 
be free to avail myself of the open- 
ing; at present I am not. Mean- 
while I am sorely tempted to buy 
back the old Lodge—probably the 
brewer would allow me to leave on 
mortgage the sum I myself have on 
the property and a few additional 
thousands. I have reasons for not 
wishing to transfer at present much 
of the money now invested in the 
funds. I will consider this point, 
which probably does not press. 

I reserve all Paris news till my 
next ;, and begging you to forgive so 
curt and unsatisfactory a reply toa 
letter so important that it excites 
me more than I like to own, be- 
lieve me, your affectionate friend 
and cousin, 


GRAHAM. 


R Il. 


“Sir,” said the Marquis, haugh- 


tily, “that is a fact which was 
never disguised from you.” 

“T do not say that it was, 
Marquis ; but I scarcely realised the 
amount of the liabilities nor the 
nature of the property. It will be 
difficult—nay, I fear, impossible— 
to find any capitalist to advance 
a sum that will cover the mortgages 
at an interest less than you now 
pay. As for a Company to take 
the whole trouble off your hands, 
clear off the mortgages, manage the 
forests, develop the fisheries, gua- 
rantee you an adequate income, and 
at the end of twenty-one years or so 
render up to you or your heirs the 
free enjoyment of an estate thus 
improved, we must dismiss that 
prospect as a wild dream of my 
good friend M. Hébert’s. People in 
the provinces do dream ; in Paris 
everybody is wide awake.” 
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‘‘ Monsieur,” said the Marquis, 
with that inborn imperturbable lof- 
tiness of sang froid which has always 
in adverse circumstances character- 
ised the French noblesse, “be kind 
enough to restore my papers. I see 
that you are not the man for me. 
Allow me only to thank you, and 
inquire the amount of my debt for 
the trouble I have given.” 

‘Perhaps you are quite justified 
in thinking I am not the man for 
you, Monsieur le Marquis ; and your 
papers shall, if you decide on dis- 
missing me, be returned to you this 
evening. But as to my accepting 
remuneration where I have rendered 
no service, I request J. le Marquis 
to put that out of the question. 
Considering myself, then, no longer 
your avoué, do not think I take too 
great a liberty in volunteering my 
counsel as a friend—or a friend at 
least to M. Hébert, if you do not 
vouchsafe my right so to address 
yourself.” 

M. Gandrin spoke with a certain 
dignity of voice and manner which 
touched and softened his listener. 


“You make me you debtor far 
more than I pretend to repay,” re- 


plied Alain. ‘“ Heaven knows I 
want a friend, and I will heed with 
gratitude and respect all your coun- 
sels in that character.” 

“Plainly and briefly, my advice 
is this: Monsieur Louvier is the 
principal mortgagee. He is among 
the six richest negotiators of Paris. 
He does not, therefore, want money, 
but, like most self-made men, he is 
very accessible to social vanities. 
He would be proud to think he had 
rendered a service to a Rochebriant. 
Approach him, either through me, 
or, far better, at once introduce 
yourself, and propose to consolidate 
all your other liabilities in one mort- 
gage to him, at a rate pf interest 
lower than that which is now paid 
to some of the small mortgagees. 
This would add considerably to 
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your income, and would carry out 
M. Hébert’s advice.” 

“But does it not strike you, dear 
M. Gandrin, that such going cap-in- 
hand to one who has power over my 
fate, while I have none over his, 
would scarcely be consistent with 
my self-respect, not as Rochebriant 
only, but as Frenchman ?” 

‘*Tt does not strike me so in the 
least; at all events, I could make 
the proposal. on your behalf, with- 
out compromising yourself, though I 
should be far more sanguine of suc- 
cess if you addressed M. Louvier in 
person.” 

‘*[ should nevertheless prefer 
leaving it in your hands; but even 
for that I must take a few days to 
consider. Of all the mortgagees M. 
Louvier has been hitherto the sever- 
est and most menacing, the one whom 
Hébert dreads the most ; and should 
he become sole mortgagee, my whole 
estate would pass to him if, through 
any succession of bad seasons and 
failing tenants, the interest was not 
punctually paid.” 

‘Tt could so pass to him now.” 

‘“No; for there have been years 
in which the other mortgagees, who 
are Bretons, and would be loath to 
ruin a Rochebriant, have been leni- 
ent and patient.” 

“Tf Louvier has not been equally 
so, it is only because he knew no- 
thing of you, and your father no 
doubt had often sorely tasked his 
endurance. Come, suppose we man- 
age to break the ice easily. Do me 
the honour to dine here to meet 
him ; you will find that he is not an 
unpleasant man.” 

The Marquis hesitated, but the 
thought of the sharp and seemingly 
hopeless struggle for the retention 
of his ancestral home to which he 
would be doomed if he returned 
from Paris unsuccessful in his er- 
rand overmastered his pride. He 
felt as if that self-conquest was a 
duty he owed to the very tombs of 
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his fathers. “I ought not to shrink 
from the face of a creditor,” said he, 
smiling somewhat sadly, “and I ac- 
cept the proposal you so graciously 
make.” 

“You do well, Marquis, and I will 
write at once to Louvier to ask him 
to give me his first disengaged day.” 

he Marquis had no sooner quitted 
the house than M. Gandrin opened 
a door at the side of his office, and 
a large portly man strode into the 
room—stride it was rather than step 
—firm, self-assured, arrogant, mas- 
terful. 

“Well, mon ami,” said this man, 
taking his stand at the hearth, as 
a king might take his stand in the 
hall of his vassal—‘‘and what says 
our petit muscadin ?” 

“He is neither petit nor mus- 
eadin, Monsieur Louvier,” replied 
Gandrin, peevishly; “and he will 
task your powers to get him thor- 
oughly into your net. But I have 
persuaded him to meet you here. 
What day can you dine with me? 
[ had better ask no one else.” 

“To-morrow I dine with my 
friend O , to meet the chiefs of 
the Opposition,” said Mons. Louvier, 
with a sort of careless rollicking 
pomposity. ‘‘ Thursday with Pereira 
—Saturday I entertain at home. 
Say Friday. Your hour ?” 

“Seven.” 


“Good! Show me those Roche- 
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briant papers again; there is some- 
thing I had forgotten to note. Never 
mind me. Go on with your work 
as if I were not here.” 

Louvier took up the papers, seated 
himself in an arm-chair by the fire- 
place, stretched out his legs, and 
read at his ease, but with a very 
rapid eye, as a practised lawyer 
skims through the technical forms 
of a case to fasten upon the marrow 
of it. 

“Ah! as I thought. The farms 
could not pay even the interest on 
my present mortgage; the forests 
come in for that. If a contractor 
for the yearly sale of the woods was 
bankrupt and did not pay, how 
could I get my interest? Answer 
me that, Gandrin.” 

“Certainly you must run the 
risk of that chance.” 

“Of course the chance occurs, 
and then I foreclose*—I  seize,— 
Rochebriant and its seigneuries are 
mine.” 

As he spoke he laughed, not sar- 
donically —a jovial laugh— and 
opened wide, to reshut as in a 
vice, the strong iron hand which 
had doubtless closed over many a 
man’s all. 

“Thanks. On Friday, seven 
o'clock.” He tossed the papers 
back on the bureau, nodded a royal 
nod, and ,strode forth imperiously 
as he had strided in. 


CHAPTER III. 


Meanwhile the young Marquis pur- 
sued his way thoughtfully through 
the streets, and entered the Champs 


Elysées. Since we first, nay, since 
we last saw him, he is strikingly im- 
proved in outward appearances. He 
has unconsciously acquired more of 
the easy grace of the Parisian in 


gait and bearing. You would no 
longer detect the provincial — per- 
haps, however, because he is now 
dressed, though very simply, in ha- 
biliments that belong to the style 
of the day. Rarely among the 
loungers in the Champs Elysées 
could be seen a finer form, a comelier 





* For the sake of the general reader, English technical words are here, as 
tlsewhere, substituted as much as possible for French. 
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face, an air of more unmistakable 
distinction. 

The eyes of many a passing fair 
one gazed on him admiringly or 
coquettishly. But he was still so 
little the true Parisian that they got 
no smile, no look in return. He 
was wrapt in his own thoughts ; was 
he thinking of M. Louvier ? 

He had nearly gained the entrance 
of the Bois de Boulogne, when he 
was accosted by a voice behind, and 
turning round saw his friend Lemer- 
cier arm in arm with Graham Vane. 

“* Bon-jour, Alain,” said Lemercier, 
hooking his disengaged arm into 
Rochebriant’s. “I suspect we are 
going the same way.” 

Alain felt himself change coun- 
tenance at this conjecture, and re- 
plied coldly, “I think not; I have 
got to the end of my walk, and shall 
turn back to Paris ;’ addressing him- 
self to the Englishman, he said with 
formal politeness, “‘I regret not to 
have found you at home when I 
called some weeks ago, and no less 
so to have been out when you had 
the complaisance to return my 
visit.” 

“At all 
Englishman, 


events,” the 


replied 
“let me not lose the 
opportunity of improving our ac- 


quaintance which now offers. It is 
true that our friend Lemercier, 
catching sight of me in the Rue de 
Rivoli, stopped his coupé and carried 
me off for a promenade in the Bois. 
The fineness of the day tempted us 
to get out of his carriage as the Bois 
came in sight. But if you are going 
back to Paris I relinquish the Bois 
and offer myself as your companion.” 

Frederic (the name is so familiar- 
ly English that the reader might 
think me pedantic did I accentuate 
it as French) looked from one to the 
other of his two friends, half amused 
and half angry. 

“And am I to be left alone to 
achieve a conquest, in which, if I 
succeed, I shall change into hate and 
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envy the affection of my two best 
friends ’—Be it so. 


‘Un véritable amant ne 


érit: connait point 
d'amis. 


‘**[ do not comprehend your mean- 
ing,” said the Marquis, with a com- 
pressed lip and a slight frown. 

“Bah!” cried Frederic; “come, 


France jeu—cards on the table—M, 


Gram Varn was going into the Bois 
at my suggestion on the chance of 
having another look at the pearl-col- 
oured angel; and you, Rochebriant, 
can’t deny that you were going into 
the Bois for the same object.” 

“One may pardon an enfant 
terrible,” said the Englishman, laugh- 
ing, “but an ami terrible should 
be sent to the galleys. Come, Mar- 
quis, let us walk back and submit 
to our fate. Even were the lady 
once more visible, we have no chance 
of being observed by the side of 
a Lovelace so accomplished and so 
audacious,” 

‘“* Adieu, then, 
alone. Victory or death.” 

The Parisian beckoned his coach- 
man, entered his carriage, and with 
a mocking grimace kissed his hand 
to the companions thus deserting or 
deserted. 

Rochebriant touched the English- 
man’s arm, and said, “ Do you think 
that Lemercier could be impertinent 
enough to accost that lady ?”’ 

“In the first place,” returned the 
Englishman, “ Lemercier himself 
tells me that the lady has for several 
weeks relinquished her walks in the 
Bois, and the probability is, there- 
fore, that -he will not have the op- 
portunity to accost her. In the next 
place, it appears that when she did 
take her solitary walk she did not 
stray far from her carriage, and was 
in reach of the protection of her 
laquais and coachman. But to speak 
honestly, do you who know Lemer- 
cier better than I, take him to be 
a man who would commit an im- 


recreants—I go 
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pertinence to a woman unless there 
were viceurs of his own sex to see 
him do it ?” 

Alain smiled. “No. Frederic’s 
real nature is an admirable one, and 
if he ever do anything that he 
ought to be ashamed of, ‘twill be 
from the pride of showing how finely 
he can do it. Such was his char- 
acter at college, and such it still 
seems at Paris. But it is true that 
the lady has forsaken her former 
walk; at least I—I have not seen 
her since the day I first beheld her 
in company with Frederic. Yet 
yet, pardon me, you were going to 
the Bois on the chance of seeing her. 
Perhaps she has changed the direc- 
tion of her walk, and—and——” 

The Marquis stopped short, stam- 
mering and confused. 

The Englishman scanned his coun- 
tenance with the rapid glance of a 
practised observer of men and things, 
and after a short pause said: ‘‘ If the 
lady has selected some other spot 
for her promenade, I am ignorant of 
it; nor have I even volunteered the 
chance of meeting with her, since I 
learned—first from Lemercier, and 
afterwards from others—that her 
destination is the stage. Let us talk 
frankly, Marquis. I am accustomed 
to take much exercise on foot, and 
the Bois is my favourite resort; one 
day I there found myself in the 
allée which the lady we speak of 
used to select for her promenade, 
and there saw her. Something in 
her face impressed me; how shall 
I describe the impression? Did you 
ever open a poem, a romance, in 
some style wholly new to you, and 
before you were quite certain whe- 
ther or not its merits justified the 
interest which the novelty inspired, 
you were summoned away, or the 
book was taken out of your hands? 
If so; did you not feel an intellec- 
tual Jonging to have another glimpse 
of the book? That illustration de- 
scribes my impression, and I own 


that I twice again went to the 
same allée. The last time, I only 
caught sight of the young lady 
as she was getting into her car- 
riage. As she was then borne away, 
I perceived one of the custodians of 
the Bois; and learned, on question- 
ing him, that the lady was in the 
habit of walking always alone in the 
same allée at the same hour on most 
fine days, but that he did not know 
her name or address. A motive of 
curiosity—perhaps an idle one— 
then made me ask Lemercier, who 
boasts of knowing his Paris so inti- 
mately, if he could inform me who 
the lady was. He undertook to as- 
certain.” 

“But,” interposed the Marquis, 
“he did not ascertain who she was ; 
he only ascertained where she lived, 
and that she and an elder companion 
were Italians,—whom he suspected, 
without sufficient ground, to be pro- 
fessional singers.” 

“True; but since then I ascer- 
tained more detailed particulars from 
two acquaintances of mine who hap- 
pen to know her—M. Savarin, the 
distinguished writer, and Mrs. Mor- 
ley, an accomplished and beautiful 
American lady, who is more than 
an acquaintance. I may boast the 
honour of ranking among her friends. 
As Savarin’s villa is at A——, 
I asked him incidentally if he 
knew the fair neighbour whose face 
had so attracted me; and Mrs. 
Morley being present, and overhear- 
ing me, I learned from both what I 
now repeat to you 

“‘The young lady is a Signorina 
Cicogna—at Paris exchanging (ex- 
cept among particular friends), as is 
not unusual, the outlandish designa- 
tion of Signorina for the more con- 
ventional one of Mademoiselle. Her 
father was a member of the noble 
Milanese family of the same name, 
therefore the young lady is well 
born. Her father has been long 
dead; his widow married again an 
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English gentleman settled in Italy, 
a scholar and antiquarian; his name 
was Selby. This gentleman, also 
dead, bequeathed the Signorina a 
small but sufficient competence. 
She is now an orphan, and residing 
with a companion, a Signora Ven- 
osta, who was once a singer of some 
repute at the Neapolitan Theatre, 
in the orchestra of which her hus- 
band was principal performer; but 
she relinquished the stage several 
years ago on becoming a widow, 
and gave lessons as a_ teacher. 
She has the character of being a 
scientific musician, and of unblem- 
ished private respectability. Sub- 
sequently she was induced to give 
up general teaching, and undertake 
the musical education and the social 
charge of the young lady with her. 
This girl is said to have early given 
promise of extraordinary excellence 
as a singer, and excited great in- 
terest among a coterie of literary 
critics and musical cognoscenti. She 


was to have come out at the Theatre 
of Milan a year or two ago, but her 


career has been suspended in conse- 
quence of ill-health, for which she is 
now at Paris under the care of an 
English physician, who has made 
remarkable cures in all complaints 
of the respiratory organs, M * * *, 
the great composer, who knows her, 
says that in expression and feeling 
she has no living superior, perhaps 
no equal since Malibran.” 

“You seem, dear Monsieur, to 
have taken much pains to acquire 
this information.” 

“No great pains were necessary ; 
but had they been I might have 
taken them, for, as I have owned to 
you, Mademoiselle Cicogna, while 
she was yet a mystery to me, 
strangely interested my thoughts or 
my fancies. That interest has now 
ceased. The world of actresses and 
singers lies apart from mine.” 

“Yet,” said Alain, in a tone of 
voice that implied doubt, “if I 
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understand Lemercier aright, you 
were going with him to the Bois on 
the chance of seeing again the lady 
in whom your interest has ceased.” " 
‘‘Lemercier’s account was not 
strictly accurate. He stopped his 
carriage to speak to me on quite an- 
other subject, on which I have con- 
sulted him, and then proposed to 
take me on to the Bois. I assented; 
and it was not till we were in the 
carriage that he suggested the idea of 
seeing whether the pearly-robed lady 
had resumed her walk in the allée. 
You may judge how indifferent I 
was to that chance when I preferred 
turning back with you to going on 
with him. Between you and me, 
Marquis, to men of our age, who 
have the business of life before them, 
and feel that if there be aught in 
which noblesse oblige it is a severe 
devotion to noble objects, there is 
nothing more fatal to such devotion 
than allowing the heart to be blown 
hither and thither at every breeze of 
mere fancy, and dreaming ourselves 
into love with some fair creature 
whom we never could marry con- 
sistently with the career we have set 
before our ambition. [ could not 
marry an actress—neither, I pre- 
sume, could the Marquis de Roche- 
briant ; and the thought of a court- 
ship, which excluded the idea of 
marriage, to a young orphan of name 
unblemished—of virtue unsuspected 
—would certainly not be compatible 
with ‘devotion to noble objects.’” 
Alain involuntarily bowed his head 
in assent to the proposition, and, it 
may be, in submission to an implied 
rebuke. The two men walked in 
silence for some minutes, and Graham 
first spoke, changing altogether the 
subject of conversation: 
‘“‘Lemercier tells me you decline 
going much into this world of Paris 
—the capital of capitals—which ap- 
pears so irresistibly attractive to us 
foreigners.” 
“Possibly; but to borrow your 
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words, I have the business of life 
before me.” 

“Business is a good safeguard 
against the temptations to excess in 
pleasure, in which Paris abounds. 
ut there is no business which does 
not admit of some holiday, and all 
business necessitates commerce with 
mankind. A propos, I was the 
other evening at the Duchesse de 
farascon’s —a brilliant assembly, 
filled with ministers, senators, and 
courtiers. I heard your name men- 
tioned.” 

“Mine ?” 

“Yes; Duplessis, the rising finan- 
cier—who, rather tomy surprise, was 
not only present among these official 
and decorated celebrities, but appa- 
rently quite at home among them— 
asked the Duchesse if she had not 
seen you since your arrival at Paris. 
She replied, ‘No; that though you 
were among her nearest connections, 
you had not called on her ;’ and bade 
Duplessis to tell you that you were a 
monstre for not doing so. Whether 


or not Duplessis will take that liberty, 


[ know not; but you must pardon 
me ifI do. She is a very charming 
woman, full of talent; and _ that 
stream of the world which reflects 
the stars, with all their mythical 
influences on fortune, flows through 
her salons.” 

“T am not born under those stars. 
Tam a Legitimist.” 

“T did not forget your political 
creed; but in England the leaders 
of opposition attend the salons of the 
Prime Minister. A man is not sup- 
posed to compromise his opinions 
because he exchanges social cour- 
tesies with those to whom his opin- 
ions are hostile. Pray excuse me 
if I am indiscreet;—I speak as a 
traveller who asks for information— 
but do the Legitimists really believe 
that they best serve their cause by 
declining any mode of competing 
with its opponents? Would there 
not be a fairer chance for the 
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victory of their principles 
made their talents and 
individually prominent— 
if they were known as_ skilful 
generals, practical statesmen, emi- 
nent diplomatists, brilliant writers ? 
—could they combine—not to 
sulk and exclude themselves from 
the great battle-field of the world— 
but in their several ways to render 
themselves of such use to their 
country that some day or other, in 
one of these revolutionary crises to 
which France, alas! must long be 
subjected, they would find them- 
selves able to turn the scale of 
undecided councils and conflicting 
jealousies ?” 

“Monsieur, we hope for the day 
when the Divine Disposer of events 
will strike into the hearts of our 
fickle and erring countrymen the 
conviction that there will be no 
settled repose for France save under 
the sceptre of her rightful kings. 
But meanwhile we are—TI see it 
more clearly since I have quitted 
Bretagne — we are a hopeless min--. 
ority.”’ 

“Does not history tell us that 
the great changes of the world have 
been wrought by minorities? but 
on the one condition that the min- 
orities shall not be hopeless? It 
is almost the other day that the 
Bonapartists were in a minority 
that their adversaries. called hope- 
less, and the majority for the Em- 
peror is now so preponderant that 
I tremble for his safety. When a 
majority becomes so vast that intel- 
lect disappears in the crowd, the 
date of its destruction commences ; 
for by the law of reaction the min- 
ority is installed against it. It is 
the nature of things that minorities 
are always more intellectual than 
multitudes, and intellect is ever at 
work in sapping numerical force. 
What your party wants is hope;, 
because without hope. there is no. 
energy. IL remember: hearing my; 
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father say that when he met the 
Count de Chambord at Ems, that 
illustrious personage delivered him- 
self of a belle phrase much admired 
by his partisans. The Emperor 
was then President of the Republic, 
in a very doubtful and dangerous 
position. France seemed on the 
verge of another convulsion. <A 
certain distinguished politician re- 
commended the Count de Cham- 
bord to hold himself ready to 
enter at once as a candidate for the 
throne. And the Count, with a 
benignant smile on his handsome 
face, answered, ‘All wrecks come 
to the shore—the shore does not go 
to the wrecks.’ ” 

“ Beautifully said!’ exclaimed the 
Marquis. 

“Not if Le beau est toujours le 
erat. My father, no inexperienced 
nor unwise politician, in repeating 
the royal words, remarked: ‘The 
fallacy of the Count’s argument is 
in its metaphor. A man is not a 
shore. Do you not think that the 
seamen on board the wrecks would 
be more grateful to him who did 
not complacently compare himself 
to a shore, but considered himself 
:a human being like themselves, and 
risked his own life in a boat, even 
.though it were a cockle-sheil, in the 
.chance of saving theirs ?” 

Alain de Rochebriant was a brave 
‘man, with that intense sentiment 
of patriotism which characterises 
Frenchmen of every ‘rank and per- 
suasion, unless they belong to the 
Internationalists ; and without paus- 
ing to consider, he cried, ‘“ Your 
father was right.” 

The Englishman resumed: ‘ Need 
I say, my dear Marquis, that I 
.am not a Legitimist? I am not an 
Imperialist, neither am I an Orlean- 
ist nor a Republican. Between all 
those political divisions it is for 
Frenchmen to make their choice, 
and for Englishmen to accept for 
‘France that government which 
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France has established. I view 
things here as a simple observer. 
But it strikes me that if I were 
a Frenchman in your position, I 
should think myself unworthy my 
ancestors if I consented to be an 
insignificant looker-on.” 

“You are, not in my position,” 
said the Marquis, half mournfully, 
half haughtily, “‘and you can scarce- 
ly judge of it even in imagination.” 

“T need not much task my ima- 
gination ; I judge of it by analogy. 
I was very much in your position 
when I entered upon what I ven- 
ture to call my career; and it is the 
curious similarity between us in cir- 
cumstances that made me wish for 
your friendship when that similar- 
ity was made known to me by 
Lemercier, who is not less garrulous 
than the true Parisian usually is. 
Permit me to say that, like you, | 
was reared in some pride of no 
inglorious ancestry. I was reared 
also in the expectation of great 
wealth. Those expectations were 


not realised: my father had the 


fault of noble natures—generosity 
pushed to imprudence: he died 
poor, and in debt. You retain the 
home of your ancestors; I had to 
resign mine.” 

The Marquis had felt deeply in- 
terested in this narrative, and as 
Graham now paused, took his hand 
and pressed it. 

“One of our most eminent per- 
sonages said to me about that time, 
‘ Whatever a clever man of your age 
determines to do or to be, the odds 
are twenty to one that he has only 
to live on in order to do or to be it.’ 
Don’t you think he spoke truly? | 
think so.” 

“*T scarcely know what to think,” 
said Rochebriant; “I feel as if you 
had given me so rough a shake when 
I was in the midst of a dull dream, 
that I do not yet know whether | 
am asleep or awake.” 

Just as he said this, and to- 
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wards the Paris end of the Champs 
Elysées, there was a halt, a sensa- 
tion among the loungers round them: 
many of them uncovered in salute. 

A man on the younger side of 
middle age, somewhat inclined to 
corpulence, with a very striking 
countenance, was riding slowly by. 
He returned the salutations he re- 
ceived with the careless dignity of a 
personage accustomed to respect, and 
then reigned in his horse by the side 
of a barouche, and exchanged some 
words with a portly gentleman who 
was its sole occupant. The loungers, 
still halting, seemed to contemplate 
this parley—between him on horse- 
back and him in the carriage—with 
very eager interest. Some put their 
hands behind their ears and pressed 
forward, as if trying to overhear 
what was said. 

“T wonder,” quoth Graham, “ whe- 
ther, with all his cleverness, the 
Prince has in any way decided what 
he means to do or to be.” 

“The Prince!” said Rochebriant, 
rousing himself from reverie; “ what 
Prince ?”’, 

“Do you not recognise him by 
his wonderful likeness to the first 
Napoleon—him on horseback talk- 
ing to Louvier, the great financier ?” 

“Ts that stout bourgeois in the 
carriage Louvier—my mortgagee, 
Louvier ?” 

“Your mortgagee, my dear Mar- 
quis? Well he is rich enough to 
be a very lenient one upon pay- 
day.” 

“ Hein!—I doubt his leniency,” 


said Alain. “I have promised my 
avoué to meet him at dinner. Do 
you think I did wrong ?” 

“Wrong! of course not; he is 
likely to overwhelm you with civil- 
ities. Pray don’t refuse if he gives 
you an invitation to his soirée next 
Saturday—I am going to it. One 
meets there the notabilities most in- 
teresting to study—artists, authors, 
politicians, especially those who 
call themselves Republicans. He 
and the Prince agree in one thing— 
viz., the cordial reception they give 
to the men who would destroy the 
state of things upon which Prince 
and financier both thrive. Hillo! 
here comes Lemercier on return from 
the Bois.” 

Lemercier’s coupé stopped beside 
the footpath. “What tidings of 
the Belle Inconnue?” asked the 
Englishman. 

““None; she was not there. But 
I am rewarded—such an adventure 
—a dame of the haute volée—l1 be- 
lieve she is a duchess. She was 
walking with a lap-dog, a pure 
Pomeranian. A strange poodle flew 
at the Pomeranian. I drove off the 
poodle, rescued the Pomeranian, 
received the most gracious thanks, 
the sweetest smile: femme superbe, 
middle-aged. I prefer women of 
forty. Au revoir, I am due at the 
club.” 

Alain felt a sensation of relief 
that Lemercier had not seen the lady 
in the pearl-coloured dress, and quit- 
ted the Englishman with a lightened 
heart. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ Piccola, piccola com’ é cortese ! 
another invitation from M. Louvier 
for next Saturday — conversazione.” 
This was said in Italian by an 
elderly lady bursting noisily into 
the room—elderly, yet with a youth- 
ful expression of face, owing per- 


haps to a pair of very vivacious 
black eyes. She was dressed after 
a somewhat slatternly fashion, in a 
wrapper of crimson merino much 
the worse for wear, a blue handker- 
chief twisted turban-like round her 
head, and her feet encased in list 
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slippers. The person to whom she 
addressed herself was a young lady 
with dark hair, which, despite its 
evident redundance, was restrained 
into smooth glossy braids over the 
forehead, and at the crown of the 
small graceful head into the simple 
knot which Horace has described as 
“Spartan.” Her dress contrasted 
the speaker’s by an exquisite neat- 
ness. We have seen her before 
as the lady in the pearl-coloured 
robe, but seen now at home she 
tooks much younger. She was one 
of those whom, encountered in the 
streets or in society, one might guess 
to be married—probably a young 
bride; for thus seen there was about 
her an air of dignity and of self- 
possession which suits well with 
the ideal of chaste youthful matron- 
age; and in the expression of the 
face there was a pensive thoughtful- 
ness beyond her years. But as she 
now sat by the open window arrang- 
ing flowers in a glass bowl, a book 
lying open on her lap, you would 
never have said, “ What a hand- 
some woman!”’ you would have said, 
“What a charming girl!” All about 
her was maidenly, innocent, and 
fresh. The dignity of her bearing 
was lost in household ease, the pen- 
siveness of her expression in an un- 
troubled serene sweetness. 

Perhaps many of my readers may 
have known friends engaged in some 
absorbing cause of thought, and who 
are in the habit when they go out, 
especially if on solitary walks, to 
take that cause of thought with 
them. The friend may be an orator 
meditating his speech, a poet his 
verses, a lawyer a difficult case, a 
physician an intricate malady. If 
you have such a friend, and you 
observe him thus away from his 
home, his face will seem to you 
older and graver. He is absorbed 
in the care that weighs on him. 
When you see him in a holiday 
moment at his own fireside, the 
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care is thrown aside; perhaps he 
mastered while abroad the difficulty 
that had troubled him; he is cheer- 
ful, pleasant, sunny. This appears 
to be very much the case with per- 
sons of genius. When in their own 
houses we usually find them very 
playful and childlike. Most per- 
sons of real genius, whatever they 
may seem out of doors, are very sweet- 
tempered at home, and sweet temper 
is sympathising and genial in the 
intercourse of private life. Certainly, 
observing this girl as she now bends 
over the flowers, it would be diffi- 
cult to believe her to be the Isaura 
Cicogna whose letters to Madame de 
Grantmesnil exhibit the doubts and 
struggles of an unquiet, discontented, 
aspiring mind, Only in one or two 
passages in those letters would you 
have guessed at the writer in the 
girl as we now sec her. 

It is in those passages where she 
expresses her love of harmony, and 
her repugnance to contest — those 
were characteristics you might have 
read in her face. 

Certainly the girl is very lovely 
—what long dark eyelashes, what 
soft, tender, dark-blue eyes—now 
that she looks up and smiles, what 
a bewitching smile it is!—by what 
sudden play of rippling dimples the 
smile is enlivened and redoubled! 
Do you notice one feature? in very 
showy beauties it is seldom noticed; 
but I, being in my way a physiog- 
nomist, consider that it is always 
worth heeding as an index of 
character. It is the ear. Remark 
how delicately it is formed in her— 
none of that heaviness of lobe which 
is a sure sign of sluggish intellect 
and coarse perception. Hers is the 
artist’s ear. Note next those hands 
— how beautifully shaped! small, 
but not doll-like hands—ready and 
nimble, firm and nervous hands, that 
could work for a helpmate. By no 
means very white, still less red, 
but somewhat embrowned as by the 
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sun, such as you may see in girls 
reared in southern climates, and in 
her perhaps betokening an impulsive 
character which had not accustomed 
itself, when at sport in the open air, 
to the thraldom of gloves—very 
impulsive people even in cold 
climates seldom do. 

In conveying to us by a few bold 
strokes an idea of the sensitive, 
quick-moved, warm-blooded Henry 
II, the most impulsive of the 
Plantagenets, his contemporary 
chronicler tells us that rather than 
imprison those active hands of his 
even in hawking-gloves, he would 
suffer his falcon to fix its sharp 
claws into his wrist. No doubt there 
is a difference as to what is befitting 
between a burly bellicose creature 
like Henry IL and a delicate 
young lady like Isaura Cicogna ; 
and one would not wish to see 
those dainty wrists of hers seamed 
and scarred by a falcon’s claws. But 
a girl may not be less exquisitely 
feminine for slight heed of artificial 
prettinesses. Isaura had no need 


of pale bloodless hands to seem one 


of Nature’s highest grade of gentle- 
women even to the most fastidious 
eyes. About her there was a charm 
apart from her mere beauty, and 
often disturbed instead of height- 
ened by her mere intellect: it con- 
sisted in a combination of exquisite 
artistic refinement, and of a gene- 
rosity of character. by which refine- 
ment was animated into vigour and 
warmth. 

The room, which was devoted ex- 
clusively to Isaura, had in it much that 
spoke of the occupant. That room, 
when first taken furnished, had a 
good deal of the comfortless showiness 
which belong to ordinary furnished 
apartments in France, especially in 
the Parisian suburbs, chiefly let for 
the summer—thin limp muslin 
curtains that decline to draw, stiff 
mahogany chairs covered with yel- 
low Utrecht velvet, a tall secrétaire 
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in a dark corner, an oval buhl-table 
set in tawdry ormolu, islanded in 
the centre of a poor but gaudy 
Scotch carpet, and but one other 
table of dull walnut-wood stand- 
ing clothless before a sofa to match 
the chairs; the eternal ormola 
clock flanked by the two eternal 
ormolu candelabra on the dreary 
mantelpiece. Some of this garni- 
ture had been removed, others 
softened into cheeriness and com- 
fort. The room somehow or other, 
—thanks partly to a very moderate 
expenditure in pretty twills with 
pretty borders, gracefully simple 
table-covers, with one or two ad- 
ditional small tables and _ easy- 
chairs, two simple vases filled with 
flowers—thanks still more to a 
nameless skill in rearrangement, 
and the disposal of the slight nick- 
nacks and well- bound volumes, 
which even in travelling, women, 
who. have cultivated the pleasures 
of taste, carry about with them,— 
had been coaxed into that quiet har- 
mony, that tone of consistent sub- 
dued colour, which corresponded 
with the characteristics of the in- 
mate. Most people might have 
been puzzled where to place the 
piano, a semi-grand, so as not to 
take up too much space in the litle 
room; but where it was placed it 
seemed so at home that you might 
have supposed the room had been 
built for it. 

There are two kinds of neatness 
—one is too evident, and makes 
everything about it seem trite and 
cold and stiff, and another kind of 
neatness disappears from our sight 
in a satisfied sense of completeness— 
like some exquisite, simple, finished 
style of writing—an Addison's or a 
St. Pierre’s. 

This last sort of neatness belonged 
to Isaura, and brought to mind the 
well-known line of Catullus when 
on recrossing his threshold he in- 
vokes its welcome—a line thus 
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not inelegantly translated by Leigh 
Hunt— 


““Smile every dimple on the cheek of 
Home.” 


[ entreat the reader’s pardon for 
this long descriptive digression ; but 
Isaura is one of those characters 
which are called many-sided, and 
therefore not very easy to compre- 
hend. She gives us one side of her 
character in her correspondence with 
Madame de Grantmesnil, and an- 
other side of it in her own home 
with her Italian companion—half 
nurse, half chaperon. 

‘* Monsieur Louvier is indeed very 
courteous,” said Isaura, looking up 
from the flowers with the dimpled 
smile we have noticed. “But I 
think, Madre, that we should do 
well to stay at home on Saturday— 
not peacefully, for I owe you your 
revenge at Euchre.” 

‘“You can’t mean it, Piccola /”” ex- 
claimed the Signora in evident con- 
sternation. “Stay at home!—why 
stay at home? Huchre is very well 
when there is nothing else to do; 


but change is pleasant—le bon Dieu 
likes it— 


‘ Ne caldo ne gelo 

Resta mai in cielo.’ 
And such beautiful ices one gets at 
M. Louvier’s. Did you taste the 
Pistachio ice ? What fine rooms, and 
so well lit up!—I adore light. And 
the ladies so beautifully dressed— 
one sees the fashions. Stay at home 
—play at Euchre indeed! Piccola, 
you cannot be so cruel to yourself— 
you are young.” 

“But, dear Madre, just consider 
—we are invited because we are 
considered professional _ singers: 
your reputation as such is of course 
established—mine is not; but still 
[ shall be asked to sing as I was 
asked before; and you know Dr. 
C forbids me to do so except 
to a very small audience; and it is 
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so ungracious always to say ‘No,’ 
and besides, did you not yourself 
say, when we came away last time 
from M. Louvier’s, that it was very 
dull—that you knew nobody—and 
that the ladies had such superb 
toilettes that you felt mortified— 
and ‘ 

“Zitto! zitto! you talk idly, 
Piccola—very idly. I was mortified 
then in my old biack Lyons silk; 
but have I not bought since then 
my beautiful Greek jacket—scarlet 
and gold lace? and why should I 
buy it if I am not to show it ?” 

“But, dear Madre, the jacket is 
certainly very handsome, and will 
make an effect in a little dinner at 
the Savarins or Mrs. Morley’s. But 
in a great formal reception like 
M. Louvier’s will it not look——” 

“Splendid!” interrupted the 
Signora. 

“* But singolare.” 

‘“So much the better; did not 
that great English lady wear such 
a jacket, and did not every one 
admire her—pid tosto invidia che 
compassione ?” 

Isaura sighed. Now the jacket 
of the Signora was the subject of dis- 
quietude to her friend. It so hap- 
pened that a young English lady 
of the highest rank and the rarest 
beauty had appeared at M. Lou- 
vier’s, and indeed generally in the 
beau monde of Paris, in a Greek 
jacket that became her very much. 
That jacket had fascinated, at M. 
Louvier’s, the eyes of the Signora. 
But of this Isaura was unaware. 
The Signora, on returning home 
from M. Louvier’s, had certainly 
lamented much over the mesquin 
appearance of her own old-fashioned 
Italian habiliments compared with 
the brilliant toilet of the gay Pari- 
siennes ; and Isaura—quite woman 
enough to sympathise with woman 
in such womanly vanities — pro- 
posed the next day to go with the 
Signora to one of the principal 
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couturiéres of Paris, and adapt the 
Signora’s costume to the fashions 
of the place. 3ut the Signora 
having predetermined on a Greek 
jacket, and knowing by instinct 
that Isaura would be disposed to 
thwart that splendid predilection, 
had artfully suggested that it would 
be better to go to the couturiére 
with Madame Savarin, as being a 
more experienced adviser,—and the 
coupé only held two. 

As Madame Savarin was about 
the same age as the Signora, and 
dressed as became her years, and 
in excellent taste, Isaura thought 
this an admirable suggestion; and 
pressing into her chaperon’s hand 
a billet de bangue sufficient to re- 
equip her cap-d-pie, dismissed the 
subject from her mind. But the 
Signora was much too cunning to 
submit her passion for the Greek 
jacket to the discouraging com- 
ments of Madame Savarin. Mono- 
polising the coupé, she became 
absolute mistress of the situation. 
She went to no fashionable cou- 
turiére’s. She went to a magasin 
that she had seen advertised in 


the Petites Affiches as supplying su- 
perb costumes for fancy-balls and 
amateur performers in private the- 


atricals. She returned home tri- 
umphant, with a jacket still more 
dazzling to the eye than that of 
the English lady. 

When Isaura first beheld it, she 
drew back in a sort of superstitious 
terror, as of a comet or other blazing 
portent. 

“ Cosa stupenda !”—(stupendous 
thing!) She might well be dismayed 
when the Signora proposed to ap- 
pear thus attired in M. Louvier’s 
salon. What might be admired as 
coquetry of dress in a young beauty 
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of rank so great that even a vul- 
garity in her would be called dis- 
tingué, was certainly an audacious 
challenge of ridicule in the elderly 
ci-devant music-teacher. 

But how could Isaura, how can 
any one of common humanity, say 
to a woman resolved upon wear- 
ing a certain dress, “You are not 
young and handsome enough for 
that” ?—Isaura could only murmur, 
‘‘For many reasons I would rather 
stay at home, dear Madre.” 

“Ah! T see you are ashamed of 
me,” said the Signora, in softened 
tones: “‘very natural. When the 
nightingale sings no more, she is 
only an ugly brown bird:” and 
therewith the Signora Venosta 
seated herself submissively, and be- 
gan to cry. 

On this Isaura sprang up, wound 
her arms aound the Signora’s neck, 
soothed her with coaxing, kissed 
and petted her, and ended by say- 
ing, ‘Of course we will go;” and, 
‘“but let me choose you another 
dress—a dark-green velvet trimmed 
with blonde—blonde becomes you 
so well.” 

“No, no—I hate green velvet ; 
anybody can wear that. Piccola, 1 
am not clever like thee; I cannot 
amuse myself like thee with books. 
I am in a foreign land. I have a 
poor head, but I have a big heart” 
(another burst of tears); “‘and that 
big heart is set on my beautiful 
Greek jacket.” 

“Dearest Madre,” said Isaura, 
half weeping too, ‘forgive me; you 
are right. The Greek jacket is 
splendid; I shall be so pleased to 
see you wear it. Poor Madre—so 
pleased to think that in the foreign 
land you are not without something 
that pleases you.” 
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Conformably with his engage- 
ment to meet M. Louvier, Alain 
found himself on the day and at 
the hour named in M. Gandrin’s 
salon. On this occasion Madame 
Gandrin did not appear. Her 
husband was accustomed to give 
diners Vhommes. The great man 
had not yet arrived. “I think, 
Marquis,” said M. Gandrin, “ that 
you will not regret having followed 
my advice: my representations have 
disposed Louvier to regard you with 
much favour, and he is certainly 
flattered by being permitted to make 
your personal acquaintance.” 

The avoué had scarcely finished 
this little speech, when M. Louvier 
was announced. He entered with 
a beaming smile, which did not de- 
tract from his imposing presence. 
His flatterers had told him that he 
had a look of Louis Philippe; there- 
fore he had sought to imitate the 
dress and the bonhomie of that 
monarch of the middle class. He 


wore a wig elaborately piled up, 
and shaped his whiskers in royal 
harmony with the royal wig. Above 
all, he studied that social frankness 
of manner with which the able sovy- 
ereign dispelled awe of his presence 


or dread of his astuteness. De- 
cidedly he was a man very pleasant 
to converse and to deal with—so long 
as there seemed to him something 
to gain and nothing to lose by being 
pleasant. He returned Alain’s bow 
by a cordial offer of both expansive 
hands, into the grasp of which the 
hands of the aristocrat utterly dis- 
appeared, ‘Charmed to make your 
acquaintance, Marquis—still more 
charmed if you will let me be use- 
ful during your séjour at Paris. 
Ma foi, excuse my bluntness, but 
you are a fort beau gargon. Mon- 
sieur, your father was a handsome 
man, but you beat him hollow. 


Gandrin, my friend, would not you 
and I give half our fortunes for one 
year of this fine fellow’s youth spent 
at Paris? Peste/! what love-letters 
we should have, with no need to 
buy them by Jillets de banque!” 
Thus he ran on, much to Alain’s 
confusion, till dinner was announced. 
Then there was something grandiose 
in the frank bourgeois style where- 
with he expanded his napkin and 
twisted one end into his waistcoat— 
it was so manly a renunciation of the 
fashions which a man so répandu in 
all circles might be supposed to fol- 
low ;—as if he were both too great 
and too much in earnest for such 
frivolities. He was evidently a 
sincere bon vivant, and M. Gandrin 
had no less evidently taken all re- 
quisite pains to gratify his taste. 
The Montrachet served with the 
oysters was of precious vintage. 
That vin de madére which accom- 
panied the potage a la bisque would 
have contented an American. And 
how radiant became Louvier’s face, 
when amongst the entrées he came 
upon Jaitances de carpes! “The 
best thing in the world,” he cried, 
and one gets it so seldom since the 
old Rocher de Cancale has lost its 
renown. At private houses, what 
does one get now ?—blane de poulet 
—flavourless trash. After all, Gan- 
drin, when we lose the love-letters, 
it is some consolation that laitances 
de carpes and sautés de foie gras are 
still left to fill up the void in our 
hearts. Marquis, heed ‘my counsel ; 
cultivate betimes the taste for the 
table; that and whist are the sole 
resources of declining years. You 
never met my old friend Talleyrand 
—ah,no! he was long before your 
time. He cultivated both, but he 
made two mistakes. No man’s in- 
tellect is perfect on all sides. He 
confined himself to one meal a-day 
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and he never learned to play well 
at whist. Avoid his errors, my 
young friend—avoid them. Gan- 
drin, I guess this pine-apple is Eng- 
lish—it is superb.” 

“You are right—a present from 
the Marquis of H ay 

“Ah! instead of a fee, I wager. 
The Marquis gives nothing for no- 
thing, dear man! Droll people the 
English. You have never visited 
England, I presume, cher Roche- 
briant ?” 

The affable financier had already 
made vast progress in familiarity 
with his silent fellow-guest. 

When the dinner was over and 
the three men had re-entered the 
salon for coffee and liqueurs, Gan- 
drin left Louvier and Alain alone, 
saying he was going to his cabinet 
for cigars which he could recom- 
mend. Then Louvier, lightly pat- 
ting the Marquis on the shoulder, 
said with what the French call 
effusion,—“ My dear Rochebriant, 
your father and I did not quite 
understand each other. He took a 
tone of grand Seigneur that some- 
times wounded me; and I in turn 
was perhaps too rude in asserting 
my rights—as creditor, shall I say ? 
—no, as fellow-citizen ; and French- 
men are so vain, so over-susceptible 
—fire up at a word—take offence 
when none is meant. We two, my 
dear boy, should be superior to such 
national foibles. Lref—I have a 
mortgage on your lands. Why 
should that thought mar our friend- 
- ship? At my age, though I am 
not yet old, one is flattered if the 
young like us—pleased if we can 
oblige them, and remove from their 
career any little obstacle in its way. 
Gandrin tells me you wish to c 
solidate all the charges on y 
estate into one on lower rate of in- 
terest. Is it so?” 

“T am so advised,” 
Marquis. 

“And very 


said the 


rightly advised ; come 
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and talk with me about it some day 
next week. I hope to have a large 
sum of money set free in a few days. 
Of course, mortgages on land don’t 
pay like speculations at the Bourse ; 
but I am rich enough to please my- 
self. We will see—we will see.” 

Here Gandrin returned with the 
cigars ; but Alain at that time never 
smoked, and Louvier excused him- 
self, with a laugh and a sly wink, on 
the plea that he was going to pay 
his respects—as doubtless that joli 
garcon was going to do, likewise— 
toa belle dame who did not reckon 
the smell of tobacco among the per- 
fumes of Houbigant or Arabia. 

‘‘ Meanwhile,” added Louvier, 
turning to Gandrin, “I have some- 
thing to say to you on business 
about the contract for that new 
street of mine. No hurry—after 
our young friend has gone to his 
‘ assignation.’ ” 

Alain could not misinterpret the 
hint; and ina few moments took 
leave of his host more surprised than 
disappointed that the financier had 
not invited him, as Graham had 
assumed he would, to his soirée 
the following evening. 

When Alain was gone, Louvier’s 
jovial manner disappeared also, and 
became bluffly rude rather than 
bluntly cordial. 

“Gandrin, what did you mean 
by saying that the young man was 
no muscadin? Muscadin—aristo- 
crat—offensive from top to toe.” 

““You amaze me—you seemed to 
take to him so cordially.” 

“And pray, were you too blind 
to remark with what cold reserve 
he respended to my condescensions ? 
How he winced when I called him 
Rochebriant ? how he coloured when 
I called him ‘dear boy’! These 
aristocrats think we ought to thank 
them on our knees when they take 
our money, and ’—here Louvier’s 
face darkened—‘“seduce our wo- 
men. 
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“Monsieur Louvier, in all France 
Ido not know a greater aristocrat 
than yourself.” 

I don’t know whether M. Gand- 
rin meant that speech as a compli- 
ment, but M. Louvier took it as 
such—laughed complacently and 
rubbed his hands. “Ay, ay, mil- 
lionaires are the real aristocrats, 
for they have power, as my beau 
Marquis will soon find. I must 
bid you good-night. Of course I 
shall see Madame Gandrin and 
yourself to-morrow. Prepare for a 
motley gathering—lots of demo- 
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crats and foreigners, with artists 
and.authors and such creatures.” 

“Is that the reason why you did 
not invite the Marquis ?” 

‘“*To be sure; I would not shock 
so pure a Legitimist by contact with 
the sons of the people, and make 
him still colder to myself. No; 
when he comes to my house he 
shall meet lions and vivewrs of the 
haut ton, who will play into my 
hands by teaching him how to ruin 
himself in the quickest manner and 
in the genre Louis XV. Bon soir, 
mon vieux.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


The next night Graham in vain 
looked round for Alain in M. Lou- 
vier’s salons, and missed his high- 
bred mien and melancholy counte- 
nance. M. Louvier had been for 


some four years a childless widower, 
but his receptions were not the less 
numerously attended, nor his estab- 
lishment less magnificently monté 
for the absence of ‘a presiding lady : 


very much the contrary; it was no- 
ticeable how much he had increased 
his status and prestige as a social 
personage since the death of his un- 
lamented spouse. 

To say truth, she had been rather 
a heavy drag on his_ triumphal 
car. She had been the _ heiress 
of a man who had amassed a great 
deal of money; not in the higher 
walks of commerce, but in a retail 
trade. 

Louvier himself was the son of a 
rich money-lender; he had entered 
life with an ample fortune and an 
intense desire to be admitted into 
those more brilliant circles in which 
fortune can be dissipated with éclat. 
He might not have attained this ob- 
ject but for the friendly countenance 
of a young noble who was then 


“The glass of fashion and the mould of 
form.”’ 


But this young noble, of whom later 
we shall hear more, came suddenly 
to grief; and when the money- 
lender’s son lost that potent pro- 
tector, the dandies, previously so 
civil, showed him a very cold 
shoulder. 

Louvier then became an ardent 
democrat, and recruited the fortune 
he had impaired by the aforesaid 
marriage, launched into colossal 
speculations, and became _— enor- 
mously rich. His aspirations for 
social rank now revived, but his 
wife sadly interfered with them. 
She was thrifty by nature; sym- 
pathised little with her husband's 
genius for accumulation; always 
said he would end in a hospital; 
hated Republicans; despised au- 
thors and artists ; and by the ladies 
of the beau monde was pronounced 
common and vulgar. 

So long as she lived, it was im- 
possible for Louvier to realise his 
ambition of having one of the salons 
which at Paris establish celebrity 
and position. He could not then 
command those advantages of wealth 
which he especially coveted. He 
was eminently successful in doing 
this now. As soon as she was safe 
in Pére la Chaise, he enlarged his 
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hotel by the purchase and annexa- 
tion of an adjoining house ; redecor- 
ated and refurnished it, and in this 
task displayed, it must be said to 
his credit, or to that of the adminis- 
trators he selected for the purpose, 
a nobleness of taste rarely exhibited 
nowadays. His collection of pic- 
tures was not large, and consisted 
exclusively of the French, school, 
ancient and modern, for in all things 
Louvier affected the patriot. But 
each of those pictures was a gem ; 
such Watteaus! such Greuzes! such 
landscapes by Patel! and, above 
all, such masterpieces by Ingrés, 
Horace Vernet, and Delaroche, were 
worth all the doubtful originals of 
Flemish and Italian art which make 
the ordinary boast of private col- 
lectors. 

These pictures occupied two rooms 
of moderate size, built for their re- 
ception, and lighted from above. 
The great salon to which they led 
contained treasures scarcely less pre- 
cious; the walls were covered with 
the richest silks which the looms of 
Lyons could produce. Every piece 
of furniture here was a work of 
art in its way: console-tables of 
Florentine mosaic, inlaid with pearl 
and lapis-lazuli; cabinets in which 
the exquisite designs of the renais- 
aance were carved in ebony; colos- 
sal vases of Russian malachite, but 
wrought by French artists. The 
very nicknacks scattered carelessly 
about the room might have been 
admired in the cabinets of the Pa- 
lazzo Pitti. Beyond this room lay 
the salle de danse, its ceiling 
painted by * * *, supported by 
white marble columns, the glazed 
balcony and the angles of the 
room filled with tiers of exotics. 
In the dining room, on the same 
floor, on the other side of the land- 
ing-place, were stored in glazed 
buffets, not only vessels and salvers 
of plate, silver and gold, but, more 
costly still, matchless specimens of 


Sévres and Limoges, and medieval 
varieties of Venetian glass. On the 
ground-floor, which opened on the 
lawn of a large garden, Louvier had 
his suite of private apartments, fur- 
nished, as he said, “simply, accord- 
ing to English notions of comfort.” 
Englishmen would have said ‘‘ accord- 
ing to French notions of luxury.” 
Enough of these details, which a 
writer cannot give without feeling 
himself somewhat vulgarised in do- 
ing so, but without a loose general 
idea of which a reader would not 
have an accurate conception of 
something not vulgar—of something 
grave, historical, possibly tragical, 
the existence of a Parisian million- 
aire at the date of this narrative. 

The evidence of wealth was every- 
where manifest at M. Louvier’s, but 
it was everywhere refined by an 
equal evidence of taste. The apart- 
ments devoted to hospitality min- 
istered to the delighted study of 
artists, to whom free access was 
given, and of whom two or three 
might be seen daily in the “ show- 
rooms,” copying pictures or taking 
sketches of rare articles of furniture 
or effects for palatian interiors. 

Among the things which rich 
English visitors of Paris most covet- 
ed to see was M. Louvier’s hotel ; 
and few among the richest left it 
without a sigh of envy and despair, 
Only in such London houses as be- 
long to a Sutherland or a Holford 
could our metropolis exhibit a splen- 
dour as opulent and a taste as re- 
fined. 

M. Louvier had his set evenings 
for popular assemblies. At these 
were entertained the Liberals of every 
shade, from tricolor to rouge, with 
the artists and writers most in vogue, 
péle-méle with decorated diplomat- 
ists, ex-ministers, Orleanists, and Re- 
publicans, distinguished foreigners, 
plutocrats of the Bourse, and lions 
male and female from the arid nurse 
of that race, the Chaussée d’ Antin 
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Of his more select reunions some- 
thing will be said later. 

‘* And how does this poor Paris 
metamorphosed please Mons. Vane ?” 
asked a Frenchman with a hand- 
some intelligent countenance, very 
carefully dressed, though in a some- 
what bygone fashion, and carrying 
off his tenth lustrum with an air 
too sprightly to evince any sense of 
the weight. 

This gentleman, the Vicomte de 
Brézé, was of good birth, and had a 
legitimate right to his title of Vi- 
comte, which is more than can be 
said of many vicomtes one meets at 
Paris. He had no other property, 
however, than a principal share in 
an influential journal, to which he 
was a lively and sparkling contri- 
butor, In his youth, under the 
reign of Louis Philippe, he had been 
a chief among literary exquisites, 
and Balzac was said to have taken 
him more than once as his model 
for those brilliant young cauriens 
who figure in the great novelist’s 
comedy of ‘Human Life.’ The 


Vicomte’s fashion expired with the 


Orleanist dynasty. 

“Is it possible, my dear Vicomte,” 
answered Graham, “ not to be pleased 
with a capital so marvellously em- 
bellished ?” 

‘Embellished it may be to foreign 
eyes,” said the Vicomte, sighing, 
“but not improved tothe taste of a 
Parisian like me. I miss the dear 
Paris of old—the streets associated 
with my Jeaux jours are no more. 
Is there not something drearily 
monotonous in those interminable 
perspectives? How frightfully the 
way lengthens before one’s eyes! 
In the twists and curves of the old 
Paris one was relieved from tbe pain 
of seeing how far one had to go 
from one spot to another—each tor- 
tuous street had a separate idiosyn- 
crasy ; what picturesque diversities, 
what interesting recollections—all 
swept away! Mon Dieu! and what 
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for? Miles of florid facades, staring 
and glaring at one with goggle-eyed 
pitiless windows. House - rents 
trebled ; and the consciousness that, 
if you venture to grumble, under. 
ground railways, like concealed yol- 
canoes, can burst forth on you at 
any moment with an eruption of 
bayonets and muskets. This mav- 
dit empire seeks to keep its hold on 
France much as a grand seigneur 
seeks to enchain a nymph of the 
ballet, tricks her out in finery and 
baubles, and insures her infidelity 
the moment he fails to satisfy her 
whims.” 

‘Vicomte,” answered Graham, 
‘“[ have had the honour to know 
you since I was a smal] boy at a 
preparatory school home for the 
holidays, and you were a guest at 
my father’s country-house. You 
were then /été as one of the most 
promising writers among the young 
men of the day, especially favoured 
by the princes of the reigning 
family. I shall never forget the 
impression made on me by your 
brilliant appearance and your no 
less brilliant talk.” 

“Ah! ces beaux jours! ce don 
Louis Philippe, ce cher petit Join- 
ville,” sighed the Vicomte. 

“But at that day you compared 
le bon Louis Philippe to Robert 
Macaire. You described all] his 
sons, including, no doubt, ce cher 
petit Joinville, in terms of resentful 
contempt, as so many plausible 
gamins whom Robert Macaire was 
training to cheat the public in the 
interest of the family firm. I re- 
member my father saying to you in 
answer, ‘No royal house in Europe 
has more sought to develop the 
literature of an epoch, and to sig- 
nalise its representatives by social 
respect and official honours, than 
that of the Orleans dynasty; you, 
M. de Brézé, do but imitate your 
elders in seeking to destroy the 
dynasty under which you flourish; 
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should you succeed, you hommes de 
plume will be the first sufferers and 
the loudest complainers. ’” 

“Cher Monsieur Vane,” said the 
Vicomte, smiling complacently, 
“Your father did me great honour 
in classing me with Victor Hugo, 
Alexandre Dumas, Emile de Gir- 
ardin, and the other stars of the 
Orleanist galaxy, including our 
friend here, M. Savarin. A _ very 
superior man was your father.” 

“ And,” said Savarin, who, being 
an Orleanist, had listened to Gra- 
ham’s speech with an approving 
smile—“ and if I remember right, 
my dear De Brézé, no one was more 
brilliantly severe than yourself on 
poor De Lamartine and the Republic 
that succeeded Louis Philippe; no 
one more emphatically expressed 
the yearning desire for another 
Napoleon to restore order at home 
and renown abroad. Now you have 
got another Napoleon.” 

“And I want change for my 
Napoleon,” said De Brézé, laughing. 

“My dear Vicomte,” said Gra- 
ham, ‘one thing we may all grant, 
that in culture and intellect you are 
far superior to the mass of your 
fellow-Parisians; that you are there- 
forea favourable type of their poli- 
tical character.” 

“Ah, mon cher, vous étes trop 
aimable.” 

“And therefore I venture to say 
this, if the archangel Gabriel were 
permitted to descend to Paris and form 
the best government for France that 
the wisdom of seraph could devise, it 
would not be two years—I doubt if 
it would be six months—before out 
of this Paris, which you call the 
Foyer des Idées, would emerge a 
powerful party, adorned by yourself 
and other hommes de plume, in 
favour of a revolution for the benefit 
of ce bon Satan and ce cher petit 
Beelzebub.”’ 

“What a pretty vein of satire 
you have, mon cher!” said the Vi- 
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comte, good-humouredly ; “ there is 
a sting of truth in your witticism. 
Indeed, I must send you some 
articles of mine in which I have 
said much the same thing—les beaux 
esprits se rencontrent. The fault of 
us French is impatience—desire of 
change; but then it is that desire 
which keeps the world going and 
retains our place at the head of it. 
However, at this time we are all 
living too fast for our money to keep 
up with it, and too slow for our in- 
tellect not to flag. We vie with 
each other on the road to ruin, for 
in literature all the old paths to 
fame are shut up.” 

Here a tall gentleman, with whom 
the Vicomte had been conversing 
before he accosted Vane, and who 
had remained beside De Brézé listen- 
ing in silent attention to this col- 
loquy, interposed, speaking in the 
slow voice of one accustomed to 
measure his words, and with a slight 
but unmistakable German accent— 
“There is that, M. de Brézé, which 
makes one think gravely of what 
you say so lightly. Viewing things 
with the unprejudiced eyes of a 
foreigner, I recognise much for 
which France should be grateful to 
the Emperor. Under his sway her 
material resources have been mar- 
vellously augmented ; her commerce 
has been placed by the treaty with 
England on sounder foundations, 
and is daily exhibiting richer life; 
her agriculture has made a pro- 
digious advance wherever it has 
allowed room for capitalists, and 
escaped from the curse of petty 
allotments and _peasant-proprietors 
—a curse which would have ruined 
any country less blessed by Nature ; 
turbulent factions have been quelled ; 
internal order maintained; the 
external prestige of France, up at 
least to the date of the Mexican 
war, increased to an extent that 
might satisfy even a Frenchman’s 
amour propre ; and her advance in 
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civilisation has been manifested by 
the r:pid creation of a naval power 
which should put even England on 
her mettle. But, on the other 
hand 3 

“Ay, on the other hand,” said 
the Vicomte. 

“On the other hand there are in 
the imperial system two causes of 
decay and of rot silently at work. 
They may not be the faults of the 
Emperor, but they are such mis- 
fortunes as may cause the fall of the 
Empire. The first is an absolute 
divorce between the political system 
and the intellectual culture of the 
nation. The throne and the system 
rest on universal sutfrage—on a 
suffrage which gives to classes the 
most ignorant a power that prepon- 
derates over all the healthful ele- 
ments of knowledge. It is the ten- 
dency of all ignorant multitudes to 
personify themselves, as it were, in 
one individual. They cannot com- 


prehend you when*you argue for 
a principle; they do comprehend 
you when you talk of aname. The 


Emperor Napoleon is to them a 
name, and the prefects and officials 
who influence their votes are paid 
for incorporating all principles in 
the shibboleth of that single name. 
You have thus sought the well- 
spring of a political system in the 
deepest stratum of popular ignor- 
ance. To rid popular ignorance of 
its normal revolutionary bias, the 
rural peasants are indoctrinated with 
the conservatism that comes from 
the fear which appertains to pro- 
perty. They have their roods of 
land or their shares in a national 
loan. Thus you estrange the crassi- 
tude of an ignorant democracy still 
more from the intelligence of the 
educated classes by combining it 
with the most selfish and abject 
of all the apprehensions that are 
ascribed to aristocracy and wealth. 
What is thus embedded in the 


depths of your society makes itself 
shown on the surface. Napoleon III, 
has been compared to Augustus ; and 
there are many startling similitudes 
between them in character and in 
fate. Each succeeds to the heritage 
of a great name that had contrived 
to unite autocracy with the popular 
cause. Each subdued all rival com- 
petitors, and inaugurated despotic 
rule in the name of freedom. Each 
mingled enough of sternness with 
ambitious will to stain with blood- 
shed the commencement of his 
power; but it would be an absurd 
injustice to fix the same degree of 
condemnation on the coup Wétat as 
humanity fixes on the earlier cruel- 
ties of Augustus. Each, once firm 
in his seat, became mild and clem- 
ent: Augustus perhaps from policy, 
Napoleon IIL. from a native kind- 
liness of disposition which no fair 
critic of character can fail to ac- 
knowledge. Enough of similitudes; 
now for one salient difference. Ob- 
serve how earnestly Augustus strove, 
and how completely he succeeded 
in the task, to rally round him all 
the leading intellects in every grade 
and of every party—-the followers 
of Antony, the friends of Brutas 
—every great captain, every great 
statesman, every great writer, every 
man who could lend a ray of mind 
to his own Julian constellation, and 
make the age of Augustus an era 
in the annals of human intellect 
and genius. But this has not been 
the good fortune of your Emperor. 
The result of his system has been 
the suppression of intellect in every 
department. He has rallied round 
him not one great statesman; his 
praises are hymned by not one great 
poet. The célébrités of a former day 
stand aloof; or, preferring exile to 
constrained allegiance, assail him 
with unremitting missiles from their 
asylum in foreign shores. His reign 
is sterile of new célébrités. The 
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ew that arise enlist themselves 
against him. Whenever he shall 
yenture to give full freedom to the 
press and to the legislature, the in- 
tellect thus suppressed or thus hos- 
tile will burst forth in collected 
yolume. His partisans have not been 
trained and disciplined to meet such 
assailants. They will be as weak 
as no doubt they will be violent. 
And the worst is, that the intellect 
thus rising in mass against him will 
be warped and distorted, like cap- 
tives who, being kept in chains, ex- 
ercise their limbs, on escaping, in 
vehement jumps without definite 
object. The directors of emanci- 
pated opinion may thus be terrible 
enemies to the Imperial Government, 
but they will be very unsafe coun- 
cillors to France. Concurrently 
with this divorce between the Impe- 
rial system and the national intel- 
lect—a divorce so complete that 
even your salons have lost their wit, 
and even your caricatures their 
point—a corruption of manners 
which the Empire, I own, did not 


originate, but inherit, has become 
so common that every one owns 


and nobody blames it. The gor- 
geous ostentation of the Court has 
perverted the habits of the people. 
The intelligence obstructed .from 
other vents betakes itself to specu- 
lating for a fortune; and the greed 
of gain and the passion for show 
are sapping the noblest elements 
of the old French manhood. Pub- 
lic opinion stamps with no oppro- 
brium a minister or favourite who 
profits by a job; and I fear you 
will find that jobbing pervades 
all your administrative depart- 
ments.” 

“All very true,” said De Brézé, 
with a shrug of the shoulders and 
in a tone. of levity that seemed to 
ridicule the assertion he volunteered ; 
“Virture and Honour banished from 
courts and salons and the cabinets 
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of authors, ascend to fairer heights 
in the attics of ouvriers.” 

“ The ouvriers, ouvriers of Paris!” 
cried this terrible German. 

“Ay, Monsieur le Comte, what 
can you say against our ouvriers? 
A German count cannot condescend 
to learn anything about ces petits 
gens.” 

‘“‘Monsieur,” replied the German, « 
“in the eyes of a statesman there 
are no petits gens, and in those of a 
philosopher no petites choses. We 
in Germany have too many difficult 
problems affecting our working 
classes to solve, not to have in- 
duced me to glean all the informa- 
tion I can as to the ouvriers of 
Paris. They have amongst them 
men of aspirations as noble as can 
animate the souls of philosophers 
and poets, perhaps not the less 
noble because common-sense and , 
experience cannot follow their 
flight. But asa body, the owvriers 
of Paris have not been elevated in 
political morality by the benevolent 
aim of the Emperor to find them 
ample work and good wages inde- 
pendent of the natural laws that 
regulate the markets of labour. 
Accustomed thus to consider the 
State bound to maintain them, the 
moment the State fails in that im- 
possible task, they will accommo- 
date their honesty to a rush upon 
property under the name of social 
reform. Have you not noticed how 
largely increased within the last 
few years is the number of those 
who cry out, ‘ Za Propriété, cest le 
vol’? Have you considered the 
rapid growth of the International 
Association ? I do not say that for all 
these evils the Empire is exclusively 
responsible. To a certain degree 
they are found in all rich communi- 
ties, especially where democracy is 
more or less in the ascendant. To 
a certain extent they exist in. the 
large towns of Germany ; they are 
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conspicuously increasing in Eng- 
land; they are acknowledged to be 
dangerous in the United States of 
America; they are, I am told on 
good authority, making themselves 
visible with the spread of civilisa- 
tion in Russia. But under the 
French Empire they have become 
glaringly rampant, and I venture to 
predict that the day is not far off 
‘when the rot at work throughout all 
layers and strata of French society 
will insure a fall of the fabric at 
the sound of which the world will 
ring. 

“There is many a fair and stately 
tree which continues to throw out 
its leaves and rear its crest till 
suddenly the wind smites it, and 
then, and not till then, the trunk 
which seems so solid is found to be 
but the rind to a mass of crumbled 
powder.” 

“Monsieur le Comte,” said the 
Vicomte, “‘you are a severe critic 
and a lugubrious prophet. But a 
German is so safe from revolution 
that he takes alarm at the stir of 
movement which is the normal state 
of the French esprit.” 

“French esprit may soon evapo- 
rate into Parisian Jétise. As to Ger- 
many being safe from revolution, 
allow me to repeat a saying of 
Goethe’s—but has M. le Comte ever 
heard of Goethe ?” 

“ Goethe, of course—trés joli écri- 
vain.” 

“Goethe said to some one who 
was making much the same remark 
as yourself, ‘We Germans are in a 
state of revolution now, but we do 
things so slowly that it will be a 
hundred years before we Germans 
shall find it out. But when com- 
pleted, it will be the greatest revolu- 
tion society has yet seen, and will 
last like the other revolutions that, 
beginning, scarce noticed, in Ger- 
many, have transformed the world.’” 

““ Diable, M. le Comte! Germans 


transformed the world! What re. 
volutions do you speak of ?” 

“The invention of gunpowder, 
the invention of printing, and the 
expansion of a monk’s quarrel! with 
his Pope into the Lutheran revolu- 
tion.” 

Here the German paused, and asked 
the Vicomte to introduce him to 
Vane, which De Brézé did by the 
title of Count von Rudesheim. On 
hearing Vane’s name, the Count 
inquired if he were related to the or- 
ator and statesman, George Graham 
Vane, whose opinions, uttered in 
Parliament, were still authoritative 
among German thinkers. This com- 
pliment to his deceased father im- 
mensely gratified, but at the same 
time considerably surprised, the 
Englishman. His father, no doubt, 
had been a man of much influence 
in the British House of Commons 
—a very weighty speaker, and, 
while in office, a first-rate admini- 
strator ; but Englishmen know what 
a House of Commons reputation is 
—how fugitive, how little cosmo- 
politan ; and that a German count 
should ever have heard of his father, 
delighted, but amazed him. In 
stating himself to be the son of 
George Graham Vane, he intimated 
not only the delight, but the amaze, 
with the frank savoir vivre which 
was one of his salient character- 
istics. 

** Sir,” replied the German, speak- 
ing in very correct English, but still 
with his national accent, ‘“ every 
German reared to political service 
studies England as the school for 
practical thought distinct from im- 
practicable theories. Long may you 
allow us to do so; only excuse me 
one remark; never let the selfish 
element of the practical supersede 
the generous element. Your father 
never did so in his speeches, and 
therefore we admired him. At the 
present day we don’t so much care 
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to study English speeches. They 
may be insular,—they are not Eu- 
ropean. T honour England; Heaven 
grant that you may not be making 
sad mistakes in the belief that you 
can long remain England if you 
cease to be European.” Herewith 
the German bowed, not uncivilly 
—on the contrary, somewhat cere- 
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moniously—and_ disappeared with 
a Prussian Secretary of Embassy, 
whose arm he linked in his owr, 
into a room less frequented. 

‘*Vicomte, who and what is your 
German count?” asked Vane. 

“A solemn pedant,” answered 
the lively Vicomte—‘a German 


count, gue voulez-vous de plus ?” 


CHAPTER VII. 


A little later Graham found him- 
self alone amongst the crowd. At- 
tracted by the sound of music, he 
had strayed into one of the rooms 
whence it came, and in which, 
though his range of acquaintance at 
Paris was, for an Englishman, large 
and somewhat miscellaneous, he re- 
cognised no familiar countenance. 
A lady was playing the pianoforte 
—playing remarkably well—with 
accurate science, with that equal 
lightness and strength of finger 
which produces brilliancy of execu- 
tion. But to appreciate her music 
one should be musical one’s self. 
It wanted the charm that fascinates 
the uninitiated. The guests in the 
room were musical connoisseurs— 
a class with whom Graham Vane 
had nothing in common. Even if 
he had been more capable of enjoy- 
ing the excellence of the player’s 
performance, the glance he directed 
towards her would have sufficed to 
chill him into indifference. She 
was not young, and, with prominent 
features and puckered skin, was 
twisting her face into strange senti- 
mental grimaces, as if terribly over- 
come by the beauty and pathos of 
her own melodies. To add to Vane’s 
displeasure, she was dressed in a 
costume wholly antagonistic to his 
views of the becoming—in a Greek 
jacket of gold and scarlet, contrasted 
by a Turkish turban. 

Muttering ‘“‘What she - mounte- 
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bank have we here?” he sank into 
a chair behind the door, and fell 
into an absorbed reverie. From 
this he was aroused by the cessation 
of the music, and the hum of sub- 
dued approbation by which it was 
followed. Above the hum swelled 
the imposing voice of M. Louvier, 
as he rose from a seat on the other 
side of the piano, by which his 
bulky form had been partially con- 
cealed. 

“Bravo! perfectly played—ex- 
cellent! Can we not persuade your 
charming young countrywoman to: 
gratify us even by a single song?” 
Then turning aside and addressing 
some one else invisible to Graham, 
he said, ‘“‘ Does that tyrannical doc-- 
tor still compel you to silence, 
Mademoiselle ?” 

A voice so sweetly modulated, 
that if there were any sarcasm in 
the words it was lost in the softness: 
of pathos, answered, “Nay, M. 
Louvier, he rather overtasks the 
words at my command in thankful- 
ness to those who, like yourself, so 
kindly regard me as something else 
than a singer.” 

It was not the she-mountebank 
who thus spoke. Graham rose and 
looked round with instinctive curio- 
sity. He met the face that he said 
had haunted him. She too had risen, 
standing near the piano, with one 
hand tenderly resting on the she- 
mountebank’s scarlet and gilded’ 
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shoulder:—the face that haunted 
him, and yet with a difference. 
There was a faint blush on the clear 
pale cheek, a soft yet playful light 
in the grave dark-blue eyes, which 
had not been visible in the coun- 
tenance of the young lady in the 
pearl-coloured robe. Graham did 
not hear Louvier’s reply, though 
no doubt it was loud enough for 
him to hear. He sank again into 
reverie. Other guests now came 
into the room, among them Frank 
Morley, styled Colonel—(eminent 
military titles in the States do not 
always denote eminent military ser- 
vices)—a wealthy American, and his 
sprightly and beautiful wife. The 
Colonel was a clever man, rather 
stiff in his deportment, and grave in 
speech, but by no means without a 
vein of dry humour. By the French 
he was esteemed a high-bred speci- 
men of the kind of grand seigneur 
which democratic republics engen- 
der. He spoke French like a Pari- 


sian, had an imposing presence, and 
‘spent a great deal of money with 
the elegance of a man of taste and 


the generosity of a man of heart. 
His high breeding was not quite so 
well understood by the English, be- 
-cause the English are apt to judge 
breeding by little conventional rules 
not observed by the American Colo- 
nel. He had a slight nasal twang, 
and introduced “sir” with redund- 
ant ceremony in addressing English- 
men, however intimate he might 
be with them, and had the habit 
(perhaps with a sly intention to 
‘startle or puzzle them) of adorning 
his style of conversation with quaint 
Americanisms. 

Nevertheless, the genial amiability 
and the inherent dignity of his cha- 
racter made him acknowledged as a 
thorough gentleman by every Eng- 
lishman, however conventional in 
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tastes, who became admitted into 
his intimate acquaintance. 

Mrs. Morley, ten or twelve years 
younger than her husband, had no 
nasal twang, and employed no Ame. 
ricanisms in her talk, which was 
frank, lively, and at times eloquent. 
She had a great ambition to be es- 
teemed of a masculine understand- 
ing: Nature unkindly frustrated 
that ambition in rendering her a 
model of feminine grace. Graham 
was intimately acquainted with 
Colonel Morley ; and with Mrs. Mor. 
ley had contracted one of those cor- 
dial friendships which, perfectly 
free alike from polite flirtation and 
Platonic attachment, do sometimes 
spring up between persons of oppo- 
site sexes without the slightest dan- 
ger of changing its honest charac- 
ter into morbid sentimentality or 
unlawful passion. The Morleys 
stopped to accost Graham, but the 
lady had scarcely said three words 
to him, before, catching sight of the 
haunting face, she darted towards 
it. Her husband, less emotional, 
bowed at the distance, and said, “To 
my taste, sir, the Signorina Cicogna 
is the loveliest girl in the present 
bee,* and full of mind, sir.” 

“Singing mind,” said Graham, 
sarcastically, and in the ill-natured 
impulse of a man striving to check 
his inclination to admire. 

““T have not heard her sing,” re- 
plied the American, dryly; “and 
the words ‘singing mind’ are doubt- 
less accurately English, since you 
employ them, but at Boston the 
collocation would be deemed bar- 
barous. You fly off the handle. 
The epithet, sir, is not in concord 
with the substantive.” 

“‘Boston would be in the right, 
my dear Colonel. I stand re- 
buked; mind has little to do with 
singing.” 








* Bee, a common expression in ‘‘ the West *’ for a meeting or gathering of people. 
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“] take leave to deny that, sir. 
You fire into the wrong flock, and 
would not hazard the remark if you 
had conversed as I have with Sig- 
norina Cicogna.”’ 

Before Graham could answer, Sig- 
norina Cicogna stood before him, 
leaning lightly on Mrs. Morley’s arm. 

“Frank, you must take us into 
the refreshment-room,” said Mrs. 
Morley to her husband; and then, 
turning to Graham, added, “ Will 
you help to make way for us ?” 

Graham bowed, and offered his 
arm to the fair speaker. 

“No,” said she, taking her hus- 
band’s. ‘Of course you know the 
Signorina, or, as we usually call her, 
Mademoiselle Cicogna. No? Allow 
me to present you— Mr. Graham 
Vane—Mademoiselle Cicogna. Ma- 
demoiselle speaks English like a 
native.” 

And thus abruptly Graham was 
introduced to the owner of the 
haunting face. He had lived too 


much in the great world all his life 
to retain the innate shyness of an 
Englishman, but he certainly was 


confused and embarrassed when his 
eyes met Isaura’s, and he felt her 
hand on his arm. Before quitting 
the room she paused and looked 
back—Graham’s look followed her 
own, and saw behind them the lady 
with the scarlet jacket escorted by 
some portly and decorated connois- 
seur. Isaura’s face brightened to 
another kind of brightness — a 
pleased and tender light. 

“Poor dear Madre,” she mur- 
mured to herself in Italian. 

“‘ Madre,” echoed Graham, also 
in Italian. “I have been misin- 
formed, then: that lady is your 
mother ?”’ 

Isaura laughed a pretty low silvery 
laugh, and replied in English, “She 
is not my mother, but I call her 
Madre, for I know no name more 
loving.” 
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Graham was touched, and said 
gently, “Your own mother was 
evidently very dear to you.” 

Isaura’s lip quivered, and she 
made a slight movement as_ if 
she would have withdrawn her 
hand from his arm. He saw that 
he had offended or wounded her, 
and with the straightforward frank- 
=~ natural to him, resumed quick- 
pre 

““My remark was impertinent in 
a stranger; forgive it.” 

“‘There is nothing to forgive, 
Monsieur.” 

The two now threaded their way 
through the crowd, both silent. At 
last, Isaura, thinking she ought to 
speak first in order to show that 
Graham had not offended her, said— 

“* How lovely Mrs. Morley is !” 

“Yes, and I like the spirit and 
ease of her American manner: have 
you known her long, Mademoi- 
selle ¢” 

““No; we met her for the first 
time some weeks ago at M. Sa- 
varin’s.”” : 

“Was she very eloquent on the 
rights of women ?” 

‘“What! you have heard her on 
that subject ?” 

‘“‘T have rarely heard her on any 
other, though she is the best and 
perhaps the cleverest friend 1 have 
at Paris; but that may be my fault, 
for I like to start it. It is a relief 
to the languid small-talk of society 
to listen to any one thoroughly in 
earnest upon turning the world 
topsy-turvy.” 

“Do you suppose poor Mrs. 
Morley would seek to do that if she 
had her rights ?” asked Isaura, with 
her musical laugh. 

“Not a doubt of it; but perhaps 
you share her opinions.” 

“‘T scarcely know what her opin- 
ions are, but——” 

“ Yes—but ?——” 

“There is a—what shall I call 
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it?—a persuasion —a sentiment— 
out of which the opinions probably 
spring that I do share.” 

‘‘ Indeed ? a persuasion, a senti- 
ment, for instance, that a woman 
should have votes in the choice of 
legislators, and, I presume, in the 
task of legislation ?” 

“No, that is not what I mean. 
Still, that is an opinion, right or 
wrong, which grows out of the senti- 
ment I speak of.” 

“Pray explain the sentiment.” 

“It is always so difficult to define 
a sentiment, but does it not strike 
you that in proportion as the tend- 
ency of modern civilisation has 
been to raise women more and more 
to an intellectual equality with men 
—in proportion as they read and 
study and think—an uneasy senti- 
ment, perhaps querulous, perhaps 
unreasonable, grows up within their 
minds that the conventions of the 
world are against the complete de- 
velopment of the faculties thus 


aroused and the ambition thus ani- 
mated ;—that they cannot but rebel, 
though it may be silently, against 


the notions of the former age, when 
women were not thus educated; 
notions that the aim of the sex 
should be to steal through life un- 
remarked; that it is a reproach to 
be talked of ; that women are plants 
to be kept in a hothouse and for- 
bidden the frank liberty of growth 
in the natural air and sunshine of 
heaven. This, at least, is a senti- 
ment which has sprung up within 
myself, and I imagine that it is the 
sentiment which has given birth to 
many of the opinions or doctrines 
that seem absurd, and very likely 
are so, to the general public. I 
don’t pretend even to have con- 
sidered those doctrines. I don’t 
pretend to say what may be the 
remedies for the restlessness and 
uneasiness I feel. I doubt if on 
this earth there be any remedies; 
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all I know is, that I feel restless and 
uneasy.” 

Graham gazed on her countenance 
as she spoke, with an astonishment 
not unmingled with tenderness and 
compassion—astonishment at the 
contrast between a vein of reflec- 
tion so hardy, expressed in a style 
of language that seemed to him 
so masculine, and the soft velvet 
dreamy eyes, the gentle tones, and 
delicate purity of hues rendered 
younger still by the blush that 
deepened their bloom. 

At this moment they had entered 
the refreshment room; but a dense 
group being round the table, and 
both perhaps forgetting the object 
for which Mrs. Morley had intro- 
duced them to each other, they had 
mechanically seated themselves on 
an ottoman in a recess while Isaura 
was yet speaking. It must seem 
as strange to the reader as it did to 
Graham that such a speech should 
have been spoken by so young a 
girl to an acquaintance so new. 
But in truth Isaura was very little 
conscious of Graham’s presence. 
She had got on a subject that per- 
plexed and tormented her solitary 
thoughts —she was but thinking 
aloud. 

“*T believe,” said Graham, after a 
pause, “that I comprehend your 
sentiment much better than I do 
Mrs. Morley’s opinions; but permit 
me one observation® You say, 
truly, that the course of modern 
civilisation has more or less affected 
the relative position of woman cul- 
tivated beyond that level on which 
she was formerly contented to stand 
—the nearer perhaps to the heart 
of man because not lifting her head 
to his height ;—and hence a sense of 
restlessness, uneasiness. But do you 
suppose that, in this whirl and dance 
of the atoms which compose the 
rolling ball of the civilised world, 
it is only women that are made 
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restless and uneasy? Do you not 
see, amid the masses congregated 
in the wealthiest cities of the world, 
writhings and struggles against the 
received order of things? In this 
sentiment of discontent there is a 
certain truthfulness, because it is 
an element of human nature; and 
how best to deal with it is a problem 
yet unsolved. But in the opinions 
and doctrines to which, among the 
masses, the sentiment gives birth, 
the wisdom of the wisest detects 
only the certainty of a common 
ruin, offering for reconstruction the 
same building materials as the for- 
mer edifice—materials not likely to 
be improved because they may be 
defaced. Ascend from the working 
classes to all others in which civil- 
ised culture prevails, and you will 
find that same restless feeling—the 
fluttering of untried wings against 
the bars between wider space and 
their longings. Could you poll all 
the educated ambitious young men 
in England—perhaps in Europe— 
at least half of them, divided be- 
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tween a reverence for the past and 
a curiosity as to the future, would 
sigh, ‘I am born a century too late 
or a century too soon!’ ” 

Isaura listened to this answer 
with a profound and absorbing in- 
terest. It was the first time that a 
clever young man talked thus sym- 
pathetically to her, a clever young 
girl. 

Then rising, he said, ‘‘ I see your 
Madre and our American friends 
are darting angry looks at me. They 
have made room for us at the table, 
and are wondering why I should 
keep you thus from the good things 
of this little life. One word more 
ere we join them—Consult your own 
mind, and consider whether your 
uneasiness and unrest are caused 
solely by conventional shackles on 
your sex. Are they not equally 
common to the youth of ours ?— 
common to all who seek in art, in 
letters, nay, in the stormier field 
of active life, to clasp as a reality 
some image yet seen but as a 
dream? ”’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“ No further conversation in the 
way of sustained dialogue took place 
that evening between Graham and 
Tsaura. 

The Americans and the Savarins 
clustered round Isaura when they 
quitted the refreshment-room. The 
party was breaking up. Vane would 
have offered his arm again to Isaura, 
but M. Savarin had forestalled him. 
The American was dispatched by 
his wife to see for the carriage ; 
and Mrs. Morley said, with her 
wonted sprightly tone of command, 

‘““Now, Mr. Vane, you have no 
option but to take care of me to 
the shawl-room.” 

Madame Savarin 
Venosta had _ each 


and Signora 
found their 


cavaliers, the Italian still retaining 
hold of the portly connoisseur, and 
the Frenchwoman accepting the 
safeguard of the Vicomte de Brézé. 
As they descended the stairs, Mrs. 
Morley asked Graham what he 
thought of the young lady to whom 
she had presented him. 

“T think she is charming,” an- 
swered Graham. 

“Of course; that is the stereo- 
typed answer to all such questions, 
especially by you Englishmen. In 
public or in private, England is the 
mouthpiece of platitudes.” 

“Tt is natural for an American 
to think so. Every child that has 
just learned to speak uses bolder 
expressions than its grandmamma; 
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but I am rather at a loss to know 
by what novelty of phrase an 
American would have answered 
your question.” 

‘“ An American would have dis- 
covered that Isaura Cicogna had a 
soul, and his answer would have 
confessed it.” 

‘“‘ Tt strikes me that he would then 
have uttered a platitude more stolid 
than mine. Every Christian knows 
that the dullest human being has a 
soul. But, to speak frankly, I grant 
that my answer did not do justice 
to the Signorina, nor to the impres- 
sion she makes on me; and putting 
aside the charm of the face, there 
is a charm in a mind that seems 
to have gathered stores of reflection 
which I should scarcely have expect- 
ed to find in a young lady brought 
up to be a professional singer.” 

““You add prejudice to platitude, 
and are horribly prosaic to-night ; 
but here we are in the shawl-room. 
I must take another opportunity of 
attacking you. Pray dine with us 
to-morrow ; you will meet our Minis- 
ter and a few other pleasant friends.” 

“T suppose I must not say, ‘I 
shall be charmed,’” answered Vane ; 
“but I shall be.” 

“* Bon Dieu! that horrid fat man 
has deserted Signora Venosta—look- 
ing for his own cloak, I daresay. 
Selfish monster !—go and hand her 
to her carriage—quick, it is an- 
nounced !” 

Graham, thus ordered, hastened 
to offer his arm to the she-mounte- 
bank. Somehow she had acquired 
dignity in his eyes, and he did not 
feel the least ashamed of being in 
contact with the scarlet jacket. 

The Signora grappled to him with 
a confiding familiarity. 

‘*T am afraid,” she said in Italian, 
as they passed along the spacious 
hall to the porte cochére—“I am 
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afraid that I did not make a good 
effect to night—I was nervous; did 
not you perceive it ?” 

‘“No, indeed; you enchanted us 
all,” replied the dissimulator. 

‘“* How amiable you are to say so! 
—you must think that I sought for 
a compliment. So I did—you gave 
me more than I deserved. Wine 
is the milk of old men, and praise 
of old women. But an old man may 
be killed by too much wine, and an 
old woman lives all the longer for 
too much praise—buona notte.” 

Here she _ sprang, lithesomely 
enough, into the carriage, and Isaura 
followed, escorted by M. Savarin. 
As the two men returned towards 
the shawl-room, the Frenchman said, 
‘*Madame Savarin and I complain 
that you have not let us see so much 
of you as we ought. No doubt you 
are greatly sought after; but are 
you free to take your soup with us 
the day after to-morrow? You will 
meet a select few of my confréres.” 

“The day after to-morrow I will 
mark with a white stone. To dine 
with M. Savarin is an event to a 
man who covets distinction.” 

‘*Such compliments reconcile an 
author to his trade. You deserve 
the best return I can make you. 
You will meet la belle Isaura. | 
have just engaged her and her cha- 
peron. She is a girl of true genius, 
and genius is like those objects of 
vertu which belong to a former age, 
and become every day more scarce 
and more precious.” 

Here they encountered Colonel 
Morley and his wife hurrying to their 
carriage. The American stopped 
Vane, and whispered, “I am glad, 
sir, to hear from my wife that you 
dine with us to-morrow. Sir, you 
will meet Mademoiselle Cicogna, and 
I am not without a kinkle* that you 
will be e athused.”’ 





* A notion. 
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“This seems like a fatality,” soli- 
loquised Vane as he walked through 
the deserted streets towards his 
lodging. ‘I strove to banish that 
haunting face from my mind. I had 
half forgotten it, and now ” 
Here his murmur sank into silence. 
He was deliberating in very con- 
flicted thought whether or not he 
should write to refuse the two in- 
yitations he had accepted. 

“Pooh!” he said at Jast, as he 
reached the door of his lodging, ‘‘is 
my reason so weak that it should 
be influenced by a mere supersti- 
tion? Surely 1 know myself too 
well, and have tried myself too long 
to fear that I should be untrue to 
the duty and ends of my life, even 
if I found my heart in danger of 
suffering.” 

Certainly the Fates do seem to 
mock our resolves to keep our feet 
from their ambush, and our hearts 
from their snare. 

How our lives may be coloured 
by that which seems to us the most 
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trivial accident, the merest chance ! 
Suppose that Alain de Rochebriant 
had been invited to that réunion at 
M. Louvier’s, and Graham Vane had 
accepted some other invitation and 
passed his evening elsewhere, Alain 
would probably have been presented 
to Isaura—what then might have 
happened ? The impression Isaura 
had already made upon the young 
Frenchman was not so deep as that 
made upon Graham; but then, 
Alain’s resolution to efface it was 
but commenced that day, and by 
no means yet confirmed. And if he 
had been the first clever young man 
to talk earnestly to that clever 
young girl, who can guess what 
impression he might have made 
upon her? His conversation might 
have had less philosophy and strong 
sense than Graham’s, but more of 
poetic sentiment and fascinating 
romance. 

However, the history of events 
that do not come to pass is not 
in the chronicle of the Fates. 
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Tuere are few sensations more 
agreeable to the holiday excursionist 
than that of feeling that he has 
made a “good cast,” and that his 
few weeks are to turn out a profit- 
able investment so far as sheer ani- 
mal enjoyment and moral and phy- 
sical relaxation are concerned; and 
I hold it to be the duty of every 
man, whom fortune has so far fa- 
voured, to put his hard-worked fel- 
low-man into possession of any se- 
cret which accident may have re- 
vealed to him. The south-eastern 
shores of the Bay of Biscay have 
become tolerably well known since 
the fascination which Biarritz exer- 
cised over the late Empress of the 
French rendered that agreeable wa- 
tering-place famous, and the Em- 
peror made it a trysting-spot with 
Bismarck and others, in which to 
concoct the plots that have since 
changed the face of Europe and 
cost him his crown. And yet this 


coast, especially after crossing the 
French frontier into Spain, possesses 


attractions which have not been 
done justice to by pleasure-seekers, 
and which enjoy facilities of access 
that render them eminently desir- 
able for a summer ramble. But 
even before leaving France, I know 
of no seaside retreat more thorough- 
ly enjoyable and unique than Arca- 
chon; that is, if a place can be 
called on the seaside which is situ- 
ated on the shores of a lagoon some 
seventy miles in circumference, the 
narrow entrance to which is _par- 
tially concealed by projecting head- 
lands. It is so utterly unlike all other 
French watering-places, in the habits 
of the people who frequent it, no 
less than in its physical characteris- 
tics, that it is quite a relief to stum- 
ble unexpectedly upon a corner in 
this civilised part of Europe so fresh 
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and unconventional. The houseS, 
like Indian }Bungalows, with broad 
verandahs, and often of only one 
storey, run for more than a mile 
along the water’s edge, each sur. 
rounded by its own ‘ compound,” 
to keep up the Indian phraseology, 
and each with its bathing-house and ‘ 
steps leading down to the beach. 
From these the lightly-clad inmates 
emerge at all hours, and pass the 
greater part of their time either pad- 
dling barefoot on the shore when the 
tide is out, or dancing in groups in 
the sea, which has the merit, in the 
eyes of the nervous part of the pop- 
ulation, of always being as smooth 
as amill-pond. I never saw a place 
so absolutely and completely given 
over to bathing. Here are no fash- 
ionable Parisian toilets, no esplan- 
ade or promenade upon which the 
gay and “half-world” display their 
gaudy colours; no boulevards or Bois 
de Boulogne transported, as it were, 
bodily to contaminate the pure sea- 
air, as at Trouville or Biarritz. 
There is, indeed, a casino set on a 
hill, which nobody seems to frequent; 
and there is a huge square abomi- 
nation, totally out of keeping with 
every other structure in the place, 
called the “Grand Hotel,” which 
everybody avoids who can find ledg- 
ing elsewhere. But apart from these 
evidences of an advanced state of 
civilization, everything is primitive 
in the extreme; and there are hotels 
where you can run out of your bed- 
room in your bathing-dress, and feel 
when you sit down at a long but 
simply -spread table-@héte, that 
everybody is clean, for you have 
just parted from them in the water. 
But the real charm of Arcachon lies 
in its pine-forests, covering sand- 
dunes sometimes three or four hun- 
dred feet high, and stretching back 
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over the landes, where fresh-water 
lakes glimmer in the blue distance. 
Picturesquely grouped within these 
resinous groves are perched the villas 
and cottages of the winter town, to 
which consumptive patients resort 
in the colder months to breathe tur- 
pentine mixed with the soft sea- 
breeze. The extraordinary advan- 
tages of this hygienic compound 
seem to be getting more and more 
recognised, and each year the num- 
ber of visitors increases. The high 
dunes completely shelter the winter 
town from the violence of the gales, 
while there is a life and purity in 
the atmosphere which have worked 
marvellous results. With a com- 
pass one may explore the recesses of 
these forests for miles on horseback, 
for there is scarcely any underwood, 
and one can therefore steer through 
them in any direction; though in 
fact there is not much danger of 
being very seriously lost, for the 
forest abounds with the wooden 
shanties of the collectors of turpen- 
tine, who. are perpetually at work 
gashing the trees, and emptying the 
little pots tied on to them, and 
which contain the sap, into the 
small tanks prepared to receive it. 
In the centre of the basin are a 
couple of sand-banks, one of them 
partially dry at low water, and on 
which any number of rabbits may 
be shot ; and on the other an oyster- 
park, with an old hulk stranded up- 
on it. Large parties of merry-mak- 
ers sail to this moist and oozy spot, 
and, taking off their shoes and 
stockings, catch their own shrimps, 
gather their own cockles, and knock 
the oysters off the tiles upon which 
they are growing for themselves ; 
and then retiring to the hulk, where 
sundry articles of diet may be pur- 
chased, make their cannibal picnic 
with the addition of these living 
creatures. There is something 
dreadful in seeing an oyster enjoy- 
ing himself with his shel! open, all 


unsuspicious of danger, and then 
pouncing upon him, wrenching him 
from his habitation, and swallowing 
him quivering, and before he has 
had time to recover from his aston- 
ishment. It is no doubt equally 
cruel to eat live cockles, but it does 
not feel so wicked, probably because 
they are not so large; while, on the 
other hand, there is a ferocity about 
cracking a periwinkle between your 
teeth like a nut, which I have known 
so-called humane persons heartlessly 
do, to spare the poor creatures the 
pain of being forcibly extracted 
while alive with a pin. Another 
pleasing entertainment, much resort- 
ed to by both sexes, is spearing fish 
by torchlight. On a dark night the 
bay is sometimes brightly illuminat- 
ed with the glare of the pine-splint- 
ers flaming from the prows of boats 
in iron cradles, and the shouts of 
laughter tell of unsuccessful prods 
with many-pronged spears at the eels 
and mullet which wriggle or dart 
round the bright reflection on the 
water. It requires considerable skill 
and practice to bring home a large 
basketful, but some ladies become 
tolerably expert at this sport. Then 
there are excursions to the light- 
house and the “Grande Mer,” where 
the Atlantic rolls its full force on 
the long line of sea-beach, unbroken 
by bay or indentation; and there 
are fresh-water lakes to visit, lying 
in the heart of the lundes, where 
the peasants still watch their flocks 
on stilts, and the manners and cus- 
toms of the people are exactly where 
they were hundreds of years ago. 
They are destined soon to change, 
however, for the whole of this vast 
sandy region is being covered with 
pine-woods, with which it is be- 
ing planted to prevent the sands 
from moving; and the population 
will have to change their pastoral 
habits for those of turpentine- 
gatherers, a prospect which does 
not transport them, and they have 
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taken to burning down the pine- 
woods in consequence. I have seen 
large tracts of country thus charred 
and blackened; nor is it possible to 
say, when a fire of this kind once 
gets fairly the mastery, where the 
material is so inflammable, what 
damage may be done before its pro- 
gress can be arrested. It is strange 
in the most remote and desolate spots, 
miles, perhaps, from the nearest 
habitation, suddenly to come upon 
a notice stuck on a tree forbidding 
the lighting of lucifer-matches, or 
smoking altogether. These vast 
plantations entirely rob the landes 
of their once distinctive character. 
Speeding southwards by railway, 
one might be traversing South 
Carolina or Florida, so exactly does 
the scenery, in its flatness, dreari- 
ness, and vegetation, resemble those 
States ; and it is a comfort to find 
one’s self face to face with the Pyre- 
nees at last, and as we approach the 
frontier, to see them extending far 
as the eye can reach along the 
northern coast of Spain. 

To those who prefer fine scenery 
and quiet to fine dresses and fash- 
ion, San Jean de Luz possesses 
many attractions over Biarritz as a 
watering-place; but there is one in- 
stitution, a few miles distant from 
the latter, which has no connection 
whatever either with sea-bathing or 
casinos, but which will well repay a 
visit. In the midst of a sandy waste 
of pine-forest, not very far from 
Bayonne, stands a pile of substantial 
buildings, of no architectural merit, 
surrounded by fields and gardens 
which are in striking contrast to 
the barren aspect of the adjacent 
country. This establishment is 
called the Refuge; its history is 
curious and_ interesting. About 
forty years ago a philanthropic 
priest of Bayonne became deeply 
interested in the condition of un- 
fortunate women with whom his 
labours had brought him from time 
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to time into contact, and he proposed 
to three or four of them, who ex. 
pressed an earnest desire for refor- 
mation, to establish themselves in a 
cottage in the country, and to seek to 
gain their livelihood by their own 
work, promising them at the same 
time all the aid and protection which 
it was in his power to offer them. 
Not only did the experiment succeed 
so far as the poor women themselves 
were concerned, but they soon de- 
sired to see their numbers increased 
and their sphere of usefulness en- 
larged. They interested themselves 
in the poor peasantry by whom 
they were surrounded, tended the 
sick, and performed other works of 
mercy. It now became evident that 
their good intentions might be 
stimulated, and their labours more 
profitably directed, by the addition 
to their number of nuns _ who 
had entered the religious life from 
quite a different class, and who had 
been trained to its exercise. The 
establishment speedily’ grew under 
this twofold influence. On the occa- 
sion of my visit it contained upwards 
of 500 inmates, of whom 150 were 


Jilles repenties and the rest nuns; 


the former cannot become nuns 
except under special circumstances, 
which I shall describe presently. 
The whole of this vast establish- 
ment has from the beginning sup- 
ported itself without any extraneous 
charitable aid; and though at first 
it passed through sundry pecuniary 
crises, it weathered them all suc- 
cessfully, and is now financially 
flourishing. The lady superior told 
us wonderful stories of the marvel- 
lous, and, as it appeared to her, direct 
manner in which Providence had 
come to the assistance of this good 
work in the various critical periods 
through which it had passed, and 
pointed with a justifiable pride and 
satisfaction to the present results. 
Here were work-rooms where the 
silent occupants, in their plain blue 
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dresses and white caps, were busily 
stitching; and there, in an adjoining 
room, neatly displayed under glass, 
or packed away in the drawers with 
which the whole apartment was 
lined, were the most delicately- 
executed results of their handiwork, 
in the shape of embroidered and 
open-worked ladies’ garments, mys- 
terious articles, with all kinds of 
frills and lace, made to go under 
their other clothes, and show here 
and there, or not at all. J cannot 
pretend to call these objects by their 
names, or go into further particu- 
lars, beyond the fact that the work- 
manship, to my inexperienced eye, 
seemed marvellous; and so indeed 
it was declared to be by the ladies 
of the party. So celebrated is it, that 
the community receive orders from 
all parts of France for more than 
they can supply, and derive from 
this source alone a large income. 
Another very profitable source of 
industry is in the hothouses and 
nurseries of ornamental plants, 
which their proximity to Biarritz 
enables the sisters to supply to 


the numerous villa-proprietors, who 
all have their little bit of decora- 


tive gardening to attend to. This 
branch had evidently reached a 
high pitch of perfection; and both 
hothouse and nursery was kept in 
admirable order, and well stocked 
with the plants of meridional Europe. 
The kitchen garden was also a suc- 
cess, though it did not bring such 
large profits ; and on the farm out- 
side, composed of many acres of 
maize, beans, and other crops, I 
saw the ji/les repenties hard at 
work ; for the sincerity of their re- 
pentance is subjected to no slight 
test. Hard physical labour in the 
fields all day, and wholesome but 
exceedingly simple diet, is the only 
lot they have to look forward to; 
and it shows how truly they 
must loathe the life they have 
been compelled to lead, that they 
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should voluntarily submit to an 
existence which is not very far re- 
moved from imprisonment with hard 
labour. Of course they are treated 
with the utmost care and tenderness 
by the nuns, to whom they are said 
to be devotedly attached; and we 
were informed that, though their 
stay was voluntary, they seldom got 
tired of it and left. The orphans 
are generally the children of poor 
peasants, and are taken in, and edu- 
cated here until they are old enough 
to go out into service ; when, if they 
feel that they have no vocation for 
a religious life, places are found 
for them with good and charitable 
people. There is always a large de- 
mand for servants from the Refuge, 
as it is a guarantee of their having 
been well and carefully brought up. 
It is scarcely needful to say that 
they are kept apart from the jilles 
repenties. The dairy is a well-kept 
and profitable branch of the farming 
operations, the butter fetching three 
francs a-pound, and commanding an 
unlimited sale. Then there were 
extensive pig-sties and hundreds of 
tame rabbits, all which furnished 
abundant occupation to the inmates. 
In one place I saw half-a-dozen 
stalwart girls on a dung-heap load- 
ing a cart with manure, and pitch- 
forking it in with a strength 
that many men might have envied. 
For ploughing and certain parts of 
farm service we were told that hired 
male labour had to be employed. 
About half a mile from the Refuge, 
and buried still more deeply in the 
recesses of the pine-woods, is a 
branch establishment, which is, how- 
ever, more interesting than the par- 
ent from which it sprung. About 
twenty-five years ago there lived on 
this spot a poor old man in a little reed 
hut. His only means of livelihood 
was a few vines that derived their 
feeble sustenance from the sandy soil 
in which they grew. An invalid for 
many years, this solitary peasant had 
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been an object of constant care and 
solicitude to the sisters of the Re- 
fuge ; and when at length he died, 
he left his little property to them. 
This necessitated the residence in 
it of one or two sisters, who thus 
led a life of almost hermit solitude 
while taking care of the little place. 
This was found to be so favourable 
to the development of the devotional 
instinct, that those who had experi- 
enced its good effect requested to 
be allowed not only to stay, but to 
add to their number, adopting the 
rules of the order of St. Bernard, 
which impose absolute _ silence. 
Hence, while their sisters in the 
Refuge are called “Servantes de 
Marie,” these have adopted the 
name of ‘“ Bernardines,’’ and now 
number in all over sixty. It was 
impossible to open the little wicker- 
gate which led into the enclosure 
dedicated to the religious life of 
these silent sisters, and to look at 
the little grass hut which was the 
origin of their life here, and not to 
feel impressed by the atmosphere 
of repose, simplicity, and devotion 
which seemed to pervade everything. 
Here, at all events, however selfish 
may be the fundamental idea which 
has induced these women, for the sake 
of saving their own souls, to sub- 
mit themselves to a species of moral 
and intellectual torture, the personal 
motive is redeemed by the fact that 
there is an active work going on. 
They are not, as is the case in so 
many of these Orders, devoted only 
to prayer and meditation, but make 
petticoats or rear plants for the 
ultimate benefit of other people’s 
bodies as well as their own souls. 
I therefore felt they were entitled 
to a respect to which a barren ascet- 
icism can lay no claim, and gazed 
with a curious fascination at these 
silent figures moving about in their 
hooded long white garb, a most in- 
convenient one for gardening, as it 
reaches to the feet. The hood fall- 
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ing over the face completely con- 
ceals it. As it is impossible to 
manage hothouses and a nursery- 
garden without somebody saying 
something, some of the sisters 
come from the Refuge to direct 
operations, and several of the jill 
repenties come as day labourers to 
do the harder work. The same indus- 
tries are carried on at the Bernard- 
ines as at the Refuge, but there is 
a great deal more prayer. Every hour 
the air seems to resound with a low 
murmur, which lasts several minutes, 
For as it strikes, those tending 
plants fall on their knees wherever 
they may be, and chant in low 
tones ; while under the trees, in a 
little flower-garden, are a group of 
eight or ten sitting two or three 
yards apart from each other; and 
one standing motionless, with bent 
head, murmurs the prayer, to which 
all the others, with fingers plying 
nimbly on their needle- work the 
while, in low sweet chant respond. 
This general hum of devotion in the 
midst of all their occupations pro- 
duces a strange effect, which is en- 
hanced by the impossibility of catch- 
ing a sight of any one of their faces, 
and the singular attitudes in which 
they place themselves, so that their 
attention should not under any pos- 
sible circumstances be distracted. 
Thus they are very fond of sitting 
in an angle of a wall, with their 
faces turned toward the angle, or in 
little bosquets or bowers, with their 
backs turned to the entrance ; so that, 
as a general rule, the back view is 
almost the only one to be obtained 
of a Bernardine. We examined 
their little cells or bedrooms, which 
were at first all made of grass and 
reeds, but are now substantially con- 
structed of brick and mortar, though 
the old ones are left standing. Some 
of them have lived this life for 
twenty-three or twenty-four years, 
never uttering a word during the 
whole of that time, excepting to the 
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lady superiors when they were ill, or 
once-a-week to the priest at confes- 
sion. As a general rule, they are 
short-lived, the poor food, absence 
of fire, dampness of their cells, and 
general privations, render them poi- 
trinaire ; and they die generally after 
a few years, either of consumption 
or a species of wasting away. I was 
anxious to find out whether the 
peculiar brain-starvation to which 
they were subjected produced any 
effect upon their mind, that corres- 
ponded with this physical inanition ; 
but this was eagerly and emphatic- 
ally denied; and we were assured 
that any mental weakness would 
certainly be discovered either by the 
superior or the confessor, and that 
no such case had occurred. They 
are allowed no coffee, tea, or milk, 
their morning meal consisting of a 
soup of vegetables cooked in oil: 
their dinner of one slice of meat, 
with bread, and their supper of a 
bowl of soup. We looked into their 
refectory, an earthen platter, bowl, 
and spoon for each person, on a rude 
table without a cloth, composed the 
whole dinner service. About half 
the Bernardines are jilles repen- 
ties; these latter being permitted, 
after undergoing two years’ proba- 
tion, to join this order, though they 
are not allowed to become Servantes 
de Marie. It is worthy of remark 
that the (jilles repenties devote 
themselves to this austere life in 
a much larger proportion to their 
numbers than the nuns themselves. 
In the garden of the Refuge is the 
tomb of the good priest who found- 
ed the establishment, and who only 
died in ’68, after having for forty 
years had the satisfaction of seeing 
the seed which he had planted in 
the wilderness bring forth its valu- 
able fruit. ‘There can be no doubt 
that had all monastic orders been, like 
this one, productive institutions, they 
would not have undergone the per- 
secution which has befallen them in 
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various countries, and notably in 
Spain, where they have contributed 
to the poverty rather than to the 
material prosperity of the country. 
If, instead of banishing monks, the 
Government were to make them sup- 
port themselves by the work of their 
hands, and do their charity with 
their own money instead of that 
which they have extorted from others, 
they would not be the unpopular 
class they are. The decaying mon- 
asteries which I afterwards saw in 
Spain formed a striking contrast to 
this sad-Jooking but prosperous 
little industrial community. 

We were here not a couple of 
hours from the Spanish frontier, 
where, indeed, new sensations of 
all sorts are in store for us. In the 
first place, on entering Spain the 
traveller is struck, not merely with 
the bad management on the rail- 
ways, with which he instantly comes 
into painful and vioient collision, 
but with the utter ignorance even 
on the part of the officials ap- 
pointed to do duty on the French 
frontier of any language but 
Spanish; and he has an opportu- 
nity of learning at once a lesson 
which he will do well not to forget 
throughout his rambles in Spain, 
that he will only increase his diffi- 
culties tenfold by losing his tem- 
per. The best plan, when nature 
comes to his aid, as at Irun or Hen- 
daye, is to look at the lovely view 
until he regains it. He will go far 
before he will see anything more 
ideal than the magnificent sweep of 
the mountains which curve round - 
the south-eastern corner of the Bay 
of Biscay, or find in Spain a town 
more thoroughly Spanish than the 
quaint old tumbling-down frontier 
fortress of Fuentarabia, perched on 
its conical hill, with its ramparts 
falling to decay, and its narrow 
streets and picturesque antique man- 
sions telling of a civilisation that 
has passed away; or when speeding 
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on still further, he comes suddenly 
upon Passages, and finds Balaclava 
reproduced, with its perfectly land- 
locked little harbour and lofty cliffs 
overhanging the narrow entrance. 
The Emperor perceived at a glance 
the enormous advantages which such 
a port, distant only nine miles from 
France, would be to that country, 
and rumour has credited him with 
sundry projects for annexing it; 
but all danger to Spain on this 
score has passed away, and a com- 
pany has been quite recently formed 
for dredging the harbour, which has 
been allowed to silt up since we 
occupied it for two or three years 
during the Carlist war of 1835; 
and it is further proposed to con- 
nect it by a line of railway di- 
rectly with Barcelona. There can 
be little doubt that Passages, instead 
of being a deserted inlet as it is at 
present, might become a port of 
great importance. There is no har- 


bour equal to it upon the whole 
extent of the north coast of Spain, 
and the produce of some of the rich- 
est provinces would here find an 


outlet, which the miserable little 
port of San Sebastian fails to supply ; 
while, if the railway were completed, 
cargoes which now make an im- 
mense detour round by the Straits 
of Gibraltar to the east coast, might 
be here unloaded. Only four miles 
from San Sebastian, it is evident 
that Passages would also become 
the harbour of that flourishing and 
ra idly-increasing town. 

Within the last few years San Se- 
‘ bastian has become far too civilised 
a watering place to tempt one to lin- 
ger longer there than is necessary to 
see its sights. As in many of these 
northern Spanish towns, there is the 
old town and the new—the new 
overlooking the bathing machines, 
after the manner of Margate or 
Scarborough, and as like all other 
modern towns as it is possible to 
make it. The latest attraction 
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which has been added is the house 
recently purchased by Gambetta, 
and which he bought probably with 
the object of making it his Chisel- 
hurst, after he has fulfilled his in- 
evitable destiny of being elected 
President of the French Republic, 
and then being ignominiously kicked 
out of it. The charm of San Sebas- 
tian lies in the beauty of its situa- 
tion and the historical associations 
connected with it which the ex- 
ternal change it is undergoing can- 
not destroy. If, instead of building 
new glaring houses, the population 
would prove their progress in civili- 
sation by renewing beds, the creeping 
inhabitants of which have carefully 
retained the tastes of their ancestors, 
and abolishing bull - fights, the 
enlightened citizens of San Sebas- 
tian would show a far truer appre- 
ciation of what civilisation really 
means. It was quite a relief to 
get into the narrow cool streets 
where the sun never penetrates; 
where sefioritas lean over the bal- 
conies and look down with bright 
black eyes at the upturned coun- 
tenances of their admirers; where 
the overhanging eaves send the rain 
in a river down the centre of the 
street; where the smells of a by- 
gone age have still a right to linger ; 
and where, if one has the incon- 
veniences of barbarism, one has at 
least the charm of antiquity. Hith- 
erto civilisation in Spain, so far as 
I have been able to judge, means 
the getting rid of everything old 
that was national, characteristic, 
and worth keeping, and the retain- 
ing of everything that is cruel, 
greasy, and dirty.. The King had 
only left San Sebastian on the 
morning of our arrival, and the 
city was in its gala attire, or 
rather undergoing the process of 
being undressed. The triumphal 
arches were yet standing, but the 
drapery had been removed from the 
balconies, and the poles with flags 
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were being taken down. The city 
was still under the recent excite- 
ment, however, and every mouth 
was full of the event. The general 
impression was decidedly favourable 
to the young King, whom the people 
had never seen before, and regarding 
whom they had heard all sorts of 
the most exaggerated stories. He 
had won their hearts by his frank 
affable manner and his perfect fear- 
lessness. Their sympathy was all 
the warmer, as they felt the task he 
had undertaken to be impossible. 
Threatened with assassination, he 
had made it a point to walk out 
alone in the most crowded thorough- 
fares; he had ordered the arrest of 
all who were found illegally gam- 
bling at the casino; he had bathed 
in the surf like an ordinary mortal ; 
and, indeed, the opposition papers 
took advantage of the circumstance 
to spread a lying story of his not be- 
ing properly clad upon the occasion ; 
but in spite of his enemies, he had 
made himself popular. If the recep- 
tion on his arrival had been enthusi- 
astic, there was still more sympathy 
manifested at his departure; and 
when we consider that the province 
of which San Sebastian is the capital 
is the hotbed of Carlism, the poli- 
tical success of the royal visit here 
was evidently greater than could 
have been anticipated. In the even- 
ing the whole population of San 
Sebastian sems to turn out on the 
Paseo, which separates the old town 
from the new. One side of this pro- 
menade is devoted to the wealth and 
fashion, and the other to the pover- 
ty and ‘oi polloi. They seem quite 
to understand their respective posi- 
tions, and to keep on their own 
sides; of the two, the plebeian was 
the most characteristic. San Sebas- 
tian is too near France for its upper 
classes to seem very different in 
dress and appearance from the 
French bourgeoisie. Beyond the 
mantilla there is nothing to dis- 
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tinguish them; but when the music 
begins, then comes out the national 
propensity of the lower orders, and 
half the promenaders on the com- 
mon side take incontinently to 
snapping their fingers, if they have 
no castanets, and dancing. The band 
played nothing but dance tunes, or 
at all events the people managed to 
dance to every tune, sometimes a 
redowa polka step, but more often 
the “ jota,” which it seems possible 
to dance to almost anything. As in 
all Spanish towns, the habits of the 
population are late; but as the in- 
sects keep one awake at any rate, 
one is the better able to stand the 
liveliness of the rest of the inhabi- 
tants. The most charming walk at 
San Sebastian is round the Monte 
Argullo, a steep wooded hill about 
400 feet high, surmounted by a 
castle, the whole forming a lofty 
promontory. Upon the isthmus con- 
necting it with the mainland the 
town is situated, the old quarter 
nestling under the rock, the new 
part spreading itself over the level 
neck; while the two deep bays, in- 
to one of which the river Urumea 
empties itself, nearly meet behind 
it. A magnificent confused range 
of mountains forms the background; 
their wild inaccessible valleys have, 
until within the last few weeks, 
been the theatre of the late Carlist 
guerilla warfare, and into their re- 
cesses we proposed, with as little 
delay as possible, now to plunge. 
There are two roads leading from 
San Sebastian to Bilbao; the most 
interesting as well as the most pic- 
turesque is that which leaves the 
coast at the new watering-place of 
Zaraus, and then strikes inland. The 
precipitous nature of the whole of 
this part of the Spanish coast makes 
it impossible, indeed, for any road 
to follow it closely ; and immediate- 
ly after leaving San Sebastian we 
lose sight of the sea, crossing a high 
spur upon which is situated the 
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old fort of Ernani, and descending 
somewhat abruptly into the lovely 
valley traversed by the Oria, which 
we cross where a picturesque old 
village is perched upon its steep 
bank, and, making another climb, 
descend into the valley of the 
Deva. About fifteen miles from 
San Sebastian is situated the new 
watering-place of Zaraus, rapidly 
rising into fashionable importance. 
Many of the wealthy families of 
Madrid have villas here, and the 
beauty of the scenery adds its at- 
traction to its sandy beach and fresh 
bracing climate. But Zaraus has 
not attained a sufficiently advanced 
stage of civilisation to furnish a 
better hotel than the fonda of the 
old town, the primitive antique 
simplicity of which afforded a 
ereater charm as a feature in the 
landscape than as a residence; so, 
resisting all temptation to make a 
closer acquaintance with it, we 
turned up the lovely valley of the 
Urola to the baths of Cestona. 
Every mile now introduced us to 
new and fresh beauties of scenery— 
the mountains became more lofty, 
rugged, and precipitous, now and 
then the steep hillsides closing 
in and forming a gorge through 
which the brawling stream, famed 
for trout, forced its way, now open- 
ing into rich valleys where Indian 
corn was the prevailing crop. The 
town of Cestona, with its quaint old 
church, its rugged brown stone 
houses, with dilapidated balconies 
overhung with creepers, or laden 
with the bright-coloured clothing 
of the inmates hung out to dry, is 
situated about a mile lower down 
the valley than the Baths, and was 
the first really good specimen of an 
old-fashioned country town we had 
seen. The Baths themselves are 
too much shut in, and too damp and 
dreary-looking, to make as desirable 
headquarters for a mountain excur- 
sion as we anticipated ; so we pushed 
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on to the still more characteristic 
old town of Azpeitia, which we 
enter through an old archway; for 
the town is surrounded by walls, in 
which are four gateways. The streets 
are so narrow that there seems 
scarcely room for the diligence to 
pass between the projecting bal- 
conies ; and perched up among the 
luggage on the roof we could have 
shaken hands on either side with 
the black-eyed sefioritas, who ran 
out to see the great event of the 
day, the passage past their windows 
of the old-fashioned public convey- 
ance, which is likely to rumble for 
many years to come over the ill- 
paved streets. Almost overhanging 
the town on the right is mount 
Izarraiz, a huge, bare, granite mass, 
rising to a height of from three to 
four thousand feet above the sea. 
The great majority of the population 
of this most quaint and picturesque 
old town, amounting to nearly 6000, 
is Carlist, and some_ skirmishes 
took place about six weeks before 
our visit in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood ; but nowhere could the 
collisions which occurred between 
those guerilla bands and the Gov- 
ernment troops be dignified by the 
name of fighting. We saw here 
posts of National Guards, a force 
not to be confounded in their origin 
with those who bear the same name 
in France, but forming part of the 
regular army, and anti-Carlist in 
their sympathies to a man. In the 
late skirmishes they have given the 
most undoubted and tangible proofs 
of their loyalty, and the speedy and 
easy suppression of the insurrection 
is mainly due to their conduct. 
The same cannot be said of the civil 
guards, who correspond to what is 
generally understood by national 
guards, and who look like the least 
respectable class of citizens in their 
ordinary dress carrying muskets: 
indeed there seems, so far as out- 
ward appearance goes, nothing to 
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distinguish them from disreputable 
insurgents. There are many reasons 
why the Basque Provinces should be 
the hotbed of Carlism; but possibly 
the sympathies of Azpeitia in a 
movement so strongly clerical may 
not be uninfluenced by the fact that 
it possesses a religious prestige of 
its own, which may identify it with 
the Ultramontane party. In its parish 
church may still be seen the font at 
which Ignatius Loyola was baptised, 
the silver cover of which was car- 
ried off by the French in 1794; 
and it is a popular shrine for pil- 
erimages in the neighbourhood. But 
the grand features of the valley are 
the Santa Casa and convent, which 
now mark the birthplace of the 
great founder of the Jesuit order, 
about a mile from Azpeitia, from 
which it is approached by a broad 
straight road leading up the centre 
of this lovely valley. The church is 
hemmed in by the frowning bare 
rocks of Mont Izarraiz on one side, 
and by rich hillsides, cultivated 
with maize or clothed with pendu- 
lous forests. There is something in 
the solitary and romantic position 
of this celebrated edifice, which, 
apart from its architectural preten- 
sions and most interesting associa- 
tions, cannot fail to produce a strong 
impression upon the stranger coming 
unexpectedly upon it for the first 
time. The house, and even the 
room in which the illustrious priest 
first saw the light, now three hundred 
and eighty years ago, are still care- 
fully and religiously preserved. Here 
is the chapel in which he recovered 
from the wounds received at the 
battle of Pampelona, where St. Peter 
is supposed to have descended to 
him, and where he decided to ex- 
change his military career for one 
still more militant, though in an- 
other garb and under another name. 
The convent encloses the former re~ 
sidence of the Loyola family, and, 
together with the chapel, which is 
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built in the Palladian style, with a 
facade, and surmounted by a lofty 
dome, forms an ensemble that con- 
trasts strongly, not merely with the 
strange solitude in the midst of 
which it rises, but with the archi- 
tecture to which the eye has become 
accustomed in the towns and vil- 
lages of this part of Spain. Although 
the day of pilgrimages seems to be 
rapidly passing away, there is still 
a considerable number of devotees 
who, towards the end of July, attend 
the festival held at that period in 
honour of St. Ignatius. A little 
further up this celebrated valley we 
are warned that a long and steep 
ascent is before us by an addition 
to our train, which now consists of 
four horses, two mules, and four 
bullocks, and we slowly crawl up a 
most romantic mountain-pass, attain- 
ing finally a height of 2500 feet. 
The view from each zigzag becomes 
more beautiful as we look over the- 
valleys and ridges we have traversed, 
and the mountains piled upon one- 
another in the dim distance. We 
are partially shaded from the 
blazing sun by the hanging woods 
with which the steep hillside is. 
covered, and which are composed 
chiefly of Spanish chestnut, birch, 
oak, and beech ; while the peasantry 
seem to perch their farms by prefer- 
ence near the summits of the high- 
est hills; and the smoke of burn- 
ing weeds, the tinkle of cattle-bells, 
and the occasional sound of distant 
voices, remind us that we are tra- 
versing a populous country, which 
is under the hand of man, even 
if some of the methods of its cul- 
tivation are rude and primitive in 
the extreme. There were, indeed, 
no evidences lacking of this latter 
fact. The quaint old wooden ploughs 
in which the oxen were yoked, but 
which scareely seemed to scratch the 
surface of the ground ; the tiny little. 
harrows which certainly could not 
break it up afterwards ; the horses. 
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treading out the grain; the primi- 
tive method of winnowing the corn 
laid in rows by the roadside at 
the entrance to the towns,—were all 
signs of a backwardness which, if we 
had time to examine it more closely, 
might have furnished many curious 
and interesting features. All along 
this road the one unmistakable sign 
of the Carlist insurrection was the 
state of the telegraph wires, which 
were either hanging helplessly from 
the posts, or had been cut and car- 
ried across the road and fastened to 
trees. From the look of things the 
Government has no intention of re- 
pairing them, but will keep them 
for the future, in districts liable to 
be disturbed, upon the line of rail- 
way. As there are no cross-country 
railways in Spain, this plan is at- 
tended with manifest inconvenience 
and expense. The view from the 
top of the pass over the country into 
which we were about to descend, 
was no less beautiful than that over 
the region we had traversed. Be- 
hind us lay the province of Gui- 
jpuscoa, before us, the province of 
Viscaya, and far beneath us, by the 
-side of a shining stream, Elgiobar, 
the frontier town. We were not 
long in galloping down the hill we 
‘had_ so laboriously ascended, and 
rattling over its uneven streets. Mere 
the town seemed to hug the brawl- 
ing river, and balcony over balcony 
rose from its abrupt margin to a 
height of five or six storeys, one 
more rickety than another, and 
laden with so much hanging linen, 
to say nothing of spectators, that 
one feared every moment to see the 
whole picturesque mass _ tumble 
headlong into the stream together. 
And so on through a country more 
fertile and smiling as we advance 
to Eybar, where the whole popula- 
tion, also on the bank of a river, 
seemed to be engaged in making 
rifles and revolvers—for here was 
the Government small-arm factory, 
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fitted with English machinery, un- 
der English management—to the 
important town of Durango, which 
may be considered the centre of the 
Carlist movement. Here for two 
months they held their headquar. 
ters; and a month had not elapsed 
since, much to the discontent of the 
population, who are Carlist to the 
backbone, they found themselves 
once more under an established 
Government official. Durango has 
been at all times the most important 
military position in Carlist opera- 
tions. In the movement before the 
last, Don Carlos made it his head- 
quarters, and from it issued his ce- 
lebrated proclamation, condemning 
all foreigners to death without trial 
who should be found in arms against 
him,—a decree which was directed 
against the British Legion, some of 
whosemost remarkable exploits took 
place in this neighbourhood. From 
a picturesque as well as from an 
historical point of view, it is one of 
the most interesting towns ‘in Vis- 
caya. The extreme antiquity of its 
church, with its gigantic side por- 
tico covering the market place like 
an umbrella, gives it a character of 
its own ; while there are many inter- 
esting excursions to be made in its 
vicinity. It is only seventeen 
miles from Durango to Bilbao, but 
the insurgents never managed to do 
more than threaten the inhabitants 
of the latter city. The road runs 
down the rich valley, affording, as 
it crosses a ridge near the town, a 
magnificent view of the basin of the 
Nervion, upon which it is situated; 
striking the Vittoria and _ Bilbao 
railway not far from the entrance 
to the capital of Viscaya. From 
this point one may either return 
into France by the magnificently- 
engineered line which, with numer- 
ous curves and zigzags, traverses the 
Sierra to Miranda; or if one can 
afford a few more days, they are 
well spent in following the coast by 
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diligence from Bilbao to Santander, 
by a road scarped out of the sides 
of steep mountains overhanging the 
sea, which climbs ridges, dips into 
lovely valleys, and passes through 
picturesque villages, notably Castro 
Urdiales and Santofia. 

It is rather curious in these days, 
when the French papers for the last 
two years have been harping upon 
the spoliation and outrages commit- 
ted by the Germans in France, to 
listen to the traditions of the atroci- 
ties committed by the French in 
Spain during the Peninsular war. 
This northern coast especially seems 
to have been pillaged and devastated 
by a ferocious soldiery. According 
to Ford, this little town of Castro 
Urdiales was sacked by Foy under 
circumstances of unusual atrocity. 
The French troops, after plundering 
the town, marched out of it with 
babies stuck upon their bayonets. 
The sack of Oviedo lasted three days, 
when sacrilege was the least crime 
committed. Weare all familiar with 
the sack of Zaragosa by Marshal 
Lannes, who, after plundering, pil- 


laging, and massacring to his heart’s 
content, put his more important 
prisoners to death by prolonged tor- 


ture. At Salamanca, Ney and Mar- 
mont destroyed thirteen out of 
twenty-five convents, and twenty 
out of twenty-five colleges, which 
existed there. Indeed, there is 
scarcely any important city held 
by the French which does not bear 
marks of having suffered at their 
hands; and in the museum at Val- 
ladolid it is interesting to exam- 
ine the collection of monuments, 
sculptures, pictures, and ornaments, 
stripped from desecrated churches 
by the invaders, but which they 
had not time to carry off. Nothing 
perpetrated by the Germans in the 
late war can bear comparison in 
ruthless violence with the conduct 
of the French soldiery in Spain; 
and one is astounded at the un- 
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blushing effrontery with which the 
French have ventured to complain of 
acts strictly in accordance with their 
own method of warfare. 

The road leaves the coast at San- 
tofia, and passes through a glorious 
piece of mountain scenery to the 
head of the bay, and opposite San- 
tander, from which point one may 
be ferried over. A large trans- 
atlantic steamer, the Panama, was 
lying on a rock when I visited the 
spot; and her crew, camped on the 
shore in huts hastily improvised 
out of sails, formed a picturesque, 
if somewhat melancholy, feature in 
the scene. Excepting, perhaps, the 
Semmering, I know nothing finer 
in the way of a railway mountain- 
pass than the ascent of the Sierra 
from the coast to Reinosa. The 
road ascends in less than fifty miles 
to a height of 3229 feet above the 
sea, passing during the last twenty 
miles through no fewer than twenty- 
two tunnels. It may readily be 
imagined what gorges we dive into, 
what sharp curves we make, what 
magnificent panoramic views we ob- 
tain, and how full of interest, from 
a purely professional and engineer- 
ing point of view, our journey over 
these lofty ridges at the tail of a 
locomotive must necessarily be, un- 
til at last we find ourselves upon 
the bleak raw plateau of Old Castile, 
with its cheerless towns dotted 
over the barren plains—conspicu- 
ous among them its chief city, 
Valladolid. 1 am now on too 
beaten a track to make any de- 
scription of this well-known city 
necessary; but here, as elsewhere 
in Spanish towns, one of the first 
objects that meets the eye is the 
Plaza de Toros, and no traveller in 
Spain would feel that he had done 
his duty unless he had been pre- 
sent at a fiesta de toros, or bull- 
fight. If I am tempted now to 
convey to your readers the impres- 
sion which this inhuman and utter- 
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ly uninteresting spectacle produced 
upon me, it is only because I am 
surprised at not having found it 
more universally experienced by the 
numerous travellers who have wit- 
nessed and described Spanish bull- 
fights. There is a general concur- 
rence as to the cruelty of the pro- 
ceedings; but the true objection to 
it seems to me to lie rather in the 
sporting than what may be termed 
the moral view of the question. So 
long as we keep it upon this ground, 
it may fairly be said to be a matter 
of appreciation; and the Spanish 
replies to our charges of its cruelty 
by quoting that which attaches 
to every kind of sport, fall to the 
ground. The agony of the chased 
fox, the sufferings of the wounded 
deer, the preservation of small game 
for the purpose of slaying it in 
battues for amusement, and in a 
manner calculated to cause much 
unnecessary torture, seem to them 
not very different from the suffering 
of the animals engaged in the sport 
usually called  bull-fighting, but 


which ought more properly to be 


termed bull-baiting; though even 
here the parallel fails ; for the sports- 
men kill their own game, instead 
of paying to be allowed to see the 
keepers do it. But they find 
their most triumphant argument 
in the prize-ring, forgetting that 
if bull-baiting was, like prize-fight- 
ing, against the law, instead of 
being encouraged by the Spanish 
Government, no foreigner would be 
entitled to say a word against it. 
As regards the question of whether 
cruelty is justified by sport, or whe- 
ther there is not a limit beyond 
which the amusement to be derived 
from the excitement which generally 
goes by that name, becomes demor- 
alising to those who participate in it, 
this is one not necessary to go into, 
because bull-baiting is not sport at 
all. It possesses neither of the two 
essential elements of sport, danger 
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or uncertainty, nor is it engaged in by 
sportsmen, but by paid servants. ''o 
a true sportsman it produces not 
the slightest emotion or excitement; 
and after the first quarter of an hour 
I felt so bored, that had I had a 
newspaper in my pocket, I should 
have preferred reading it to watch- 
ing the stupid exhibition which 
seemed to madden the audience 
with excitement—an _ excitement 
which appeared to me to depend 
entirely, not on the skill and ad- 
dress of those concerned, for there 
was very little variety in this, but 
in the amount of blood which they 
contrived to cause to be spilt. The 
most picturesque moment of the 
spectacle, to those who look at it for 
the first time, is the entry of the 
combatants into the arena before the 
bull makes his appearance. There 
is a gorgeous, middle-age sort of 
pageantry about this part of the per- 
formance which carries one back to 
the days of jousts and tournaments, 
when men had the pluck to tilt at 
each other instead of paying ex- 
perts to tilt at bulls. The Chulos, 
glittering in spangles and carrying 
their red cloaks, have a sort of half- 
harlequin, half-chivalrous appear- 
ance; while the Picadors, on their 
gaunt Rosinantes, are complete per- 
sonifications of Don Quixote. The 
number of horses and the nun- 
ber of bulls to be killed during 
the afternoon is all arranged before- 
hand. A bull-fight is a good one— 
that is, an expensive one—according 
to the terms of the contract with 
the man who supplies the horses. 
It is his interest, of course, that his 
horses, which are miserable hacks, 
should not be killed; but the au- 
dience pay to see them killed, and 
roar and yell if they do not get 
their money’s worth, calling out 
loudly, “La tripa!” ‘La tripa!”— 
Entrails! Entrails! The function of 
the Picador is to goad the bull into 
disembowelling his horse ; that is, if 
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he is a doomed horse, otherwise the 
death of a horse is by no means 
necessary to the death of the bull, 
which it would be quite easy for 
the dozen men who surround the 
animal to kill in two minutes, if 
the mob did not insist upon his 
torture being prolonged to twenty. 
The legs of the Picador being en- 
cased in iron and leather, he runs 
practically no risk whatever. The 
bull, with head down, charges the 
horse, which, being blindfolded, 
stands unconscious of the danger 
until he feels the horns of the 
animal in his belly. The Picador 
lifts his leg and slides off, or is per- 
haps thrown with the horse; but 
the bull is immediately lured off by 
the Chulos, and soon becomes com- 
pletely bewildered and confused by 
the constant red rhantles which are 
thrown in his face, and which he 
charges blindly and wildly with his 
head down. ‘The address and agility 
of the Chulos in springing on one side 
is pretty to see, but one soon ceases 
to feel that they incur any danger ; 
and in point of fact accidents seldom 
happen ; if they did, it would excuse 
the bull-fights from the charge of 
not being sport. If there was a 
probability of some one being killed, 
there would be some interest in 
looking on. Indeed, Spaniards de- 
fend their favourite amusement on 
the ground that the men are so 
rarely injured, and that the horses 
are not worth much. Unfortunately 
a cheap animal is as conscious of 
pain as an expensive one; and the 
very fact that the men are so dexter- 
ous and numerous that the bull has 
not a chance against them, robs the 
whole proceeding of that danger 
and uncertainty which constitutes 
sport. I longed to see a dozen of 
the yelling mob turned in to do 
battle with the unfortunate animal, 
which, no matter how bravely he 
fought, was foredoomed, and had no 
chance of victory or escape. When 
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wearied and worn out with the in- 
cessant goading of the Picadors, 
he stands still, and seems only to 
ask to be left alone; the audience 
yell for blood, then a Picador ad- 
vances on his blindfolded horse 
to within a yard of the wretched 
bull, gives him a violent prod with 
his goad—a spear which is so made 
that it cannot penetrate above an 
inch—at the same moment lifting 
his leg, and thus induces the bull 
to plunge his horns into his horse’s 
bowels. When these fall to the 
ground, and the horse is led out 
tramping upon them, the applause 
is frantic; but I failed to see that 
the origin of it lay in any such senti- 
ment as we call sport. It may, for 
instance, give a pleasurable sensation 
of excitement to certain natures to 
avoid being scratched while skinning 
a live cat, but the difficulty and dan- 
gers of the operation would scarcely 
cause it to be dignified with the 
name of sport. At Bilbao, the plea- 
sure to the people used formerly to be 
enhanced by the horses being driven 
alive in this horrible condition into 
the river, and allowed to struggle 
before a considerable crowd of spec- 
tators until they were drowned; and 
I have myself seen a large crowd 
watching with interest the protracted 
agonies of a drowning dog in the 
harbour of San Sebastian, and a 
child run with a dying kitten and 
fling it under the wheels of a cart, for 
the pleasure of seeing it run over. 
Whether bull-fights are responsible 
for thesé traits of character, or the 
result of them, I know not; but I 
watched with a painful interest the 
excitement produced by this butch- 
ery in numerous children of both 
sexes, and of the most tender age, 
and the strange fascination which 
the bloody drama evidently exercised 
over the fairer portion of the spec- 
tators, who seemed to gloat over its 
horrors. Sport involving the slaugh- 
ter of animals, as a general rule, is a 
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pastime in which it is not possible 
for women and children to engage, 
for it calls for the display of certain 
manly qualities; but it is not neces- 
sary to possess any of the attributes 
of a man to be a constant attendant 
at bull-fights; indeed, courage and 
manliness should tend rather to 
prevent men from tolerating them. 
When the bull has killed the num- 
ber of horses which from the first 
he was intended to kill, and is him- 
self streaming with blood from the 
shoulders and withers, the Chulos 
dance round him like hornets, plant- 
ing with great dexterity in that al- 
ready lacerated region their bander- 
illeros,—barbed darts with little 
flags attached. In a few minutes 
the wretched animal has a large 
handful of these sticking in his back, 
and, wild with pain, he charges 
blindly in every direction without 
the slightest chance of inflicting any 
injury on his nimble persecutors, 
who wax bold, catch him by the 
tail, and are swung round amid the 
plaudits of the spectators, or perform 
the still more difficult tour de force 
of seeming almost to spring over the 
animal’s head as he stoops to toss 
them. When these feats are wit- 
nessed for the first time, they excite 
the interest incidental to every skil- 
ful and apparently dangerous _per- 
formance ; but one quickly per- 
.ceives that, however difficult they 
may seem to the uninitiated, they 
are, in fact, no more dangerous than 
the tight-rope or the flying tra- 
peze, and they soon become mono- 
tonous. When, with a quiverful 
of arrows in his back, the bull is 
sufficiently worn out with agony, 
the turn of the Matador comes. 


This gentleman keeps on plunging 


along sword, like a rapier, into the 
nape of the animal’s neck. This is 
a service said to be attended with 
some danger, though it seemed to 
me a tolerably safe performance ; 
and I was assured these execution- 
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ers were rarely injured, the Chulos 
always coming to his rescue. If, as 
in the bull-fight which I witnessed 
the Matador does not happen to be 
a very skilful operator, he makes a 
good many rash shots, and, after 
plunging his sword deeply into the 
animal, is obliged to relinquish the 
hilt. He then has cautiously to 
advance so as to draw it from the 
wound ; but the audience does not 
object to this: on the contrary, a 
well-planted blow, which severs the 
spinal marrow of the bull at the first 
attempt, seems rather to disappoint 
them, as it curtails his dying 
agonies. To butchers, were butch- 
ery elevated to a fine art, the 
whole exhibition might contain 
elements of interest and enjoyment; 
but no man who knows what sport 
means, who has himself ever felt 
the keen excitement of being face 
to face with the denizens of Indian 
forests, or even of a ride across 
country after a fox, can, after the 
novelty of the first bull, feel any- 
thing but disgust and ennui. The 
danger incurred by the Picadors 
is nothing to that of a good day’s 
pig-sticking. The Matador in the 
presence of a rogue elephant, much 
less a tiger on foot, would give his 
ears to be safe back in front of his 
bull, while the Chulos would find 
riding straight to hounds attended 
with a good deal more risk than 
hopping over the barriers whenever 
they find the bull charging them. 
As for the audience, who pay profes- 
sionals to do their sport for them, 
they have about as much idea of 
what sport really means, as an In- 
dian prince who pays natch-girls to 
dance before him, has of dancing 
a Highland fling hinself. 

Finally, though willing merely 
for the sake of argument to grant 
that real sport may justify any 
amount of cruelty, I am_ obliged, 
after seeing a Spanish bull fight, 
to conclude that the spectators de- 
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lighted in it, not because it was 
sport, but because it was cruel. 
How else are we to account for that 
passionate cry, ‘‘ La tripa! La tripa!” 
As for the incidental evils, as I am 
writing, not from the moralist, but 
the sporting point of view, I do not 
enter upon them, though I am as- 
sured by the Spaniards themselves 
that for weeks before and after a 
bull-fight in the country towns, the 
effect upon all classes of the popula- 
tion is most deleterious. This, how- 
ever, may be said to a great extent 
of our own races. Spaniards them- 
selves are so accustomed to this 
exhibition, that it is impossible for 
them to form any idea of the im- 
pression it is calculated to produce 
upon the foreigner witnessing it for 
the first time. I am happy to have 
met many of the nation who hold 
it in utter abhorrence, and I am as- 
sured by them that the taste for it is 
rapidly dying out, and that among 
the upper classes there is a conside- 
rable current of public opinion setting 
in this direction. The sooner it is 


supported by the voice of civilised 


Europe the better; for however 
much we all have need to reform 
our popular amusements, there is 
none of them which can be con- 
sidered a greater blot upon Euro- 
pean civilisation than a Spanish 
bull-fight. 

When we had visited the house 
in which Columbus lived and died, 
the lower storey of which is now 
a dairy, and wandered over the inter- 
minable Alamedas and under the 
Arcades, supported by old well- 
worn granite columns which date 
from the days when this city was 
called by the Moors Belad-Waled, 
we are quite ready to leave it—and 
so traverse more dried-up steppe 
country to Burgos, a nest of ultra- 
Carlism and clerical fanaticism, 
with its crumbling old fortress over- 
looking its marvellous cathedral, its 
tiny river of soap-suds trickling be- 
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tween ostentatious quays, and its 
long deserted avenues of trees under 
which nobody ever seems to walk, 
abundantly supplied with stone 
seats upon which no one ever sits. 
It is a type of that desolation and 
decay which pervades everything in 
Spain, and which extends especially 
to its churches and monasteries. 
There is an excellent specimen of 
a deserted Carthusian monastery a 
few miles from Burgos, worth visit- 
ing if only to see the wonderful 
work of art which it contains in the 
shape of an elaborately and most 
exquisitely carved alabaster monu- 
ment to Don Juan II. and his wife 
Isabel of Portugal. But the real 
interest of Miraflores consists in the 
evidence which its deserted cells 
afford of the decline of a religion 
which once exercised its paramount 
and sanguinary influence over the 
whole Peninsula. All over the 
country, in its most picturesque and 
inaccessible spots, these gaunt piles 
are now to be seen, crumbling to 
the ground since the expulsion from 
Spain of the monastic orders; and 
it produces a singular sensation 
to wander through these desolate 
cloisters, and wonder at the curious 
moral process which induced the 
occupants to bury themselves alive, 
and to render themselves so ob- 
noxious to the rest of the world 
by so doing, as to make their exter- 
mination a matter of state policy.’ 
The monks of Miraflores belonged to 
a silent order. Each had his little 
bed-room and sitting- room, into 
which his dinner was passed through 
a hole in the wall—with a little 
garden to himself shut in by walls; 
and here, excepting when he went 
to mass, he devoted himself to a life 
of seclusion, which he contrived to 
render as absolutely unprofitable to 
his fellow-creatures as it was possible 
for a man to do and live. After 
all, perhaps the monks that shut 
themselves up did not do so much 
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harm to society as those who went at 
large. The Government might have 
made an exception in their favour, 
as they have in favour of the nuns, 
who still occupy their convents, 
one of which, Las Huelgas, near 
Burgos, is worthy of a visit, if only 
because there is a certain novelty in 
these days in not being able to look 
at. women—some of whom are the 
first ladies of the land—excepting 
through an iron grating, as if they 
were specimens in amenagerie. And 
so, indeed, from a_ philosophical 
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point of view, they are, belonging 
to a type destined before long to 
figure among the extinct species: 
for one scarcely believes that in 
another century, at the present rate 
of moral and intellectual progress, 
convents and bull-fights will con- 
tinue to exist side by side in any 
Christian country in Europe ; or that 
any nation will be found so cruel 
and superstitious as to derive their 
enjoyment from torturing bulls, and 
their hopes of salvation from tor- 
turing themselves. 


A RESURRECTIONIST. 


Here lies an honest man, my brothers, 


Who raised himself by raising others : 
Anxious his friends from soil to save, 
His converse still was with the grave: 

To rescue from the tomb his mission, 

He took men off to the physician ; 

And strove that all, whom death releases, 


Should rest—if not in peace—in pieces. 
So here he waits his resurrection, 
In hopes his life may bear dissection, 
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CHAPTER XXXVI.—BEATING ABOUT THE BUSH. 


Tse luncheon which took place 
at the conclusion of the day’s man- 
guvres having come to an end, the 
miscellaneous visitors dispersed, leav- 
ing the rest of us, who were Mr. 
Strickland’s guests, at his shooting- 
box on the moor, to return home- 
wards together. Just as we were 
starting off, Mr. Merrifield expressed 
a wish to explore the view from a 
neighbouring hill, which sloped up 
steeply from all sides, culminating 
in some gigantic granite boulders; 
and as I offered to show him a short 
cut homeward from that point, we 
turned off together towards it. 

At the foot of the granite block 
we found a picket of cavalry, which 
took charge of our horses while we 
climbed to the summit. The point 
was certainly of sufficient strategic 
importance to justify its occupation, 
which prevented the enemy from 
stealing a march or manceuvring suc- 
cessfully for a surprise, for it com- 
manded the view for many miles in 
every direction; and from the top 
we were not only able to see the 
whole of the force within whose 
lines we were, but we looked down 
also on the white tents of the hos- 
tile army a few miles further off, con- 
cealed by intervening ground from 
their opponent, but exposed to view 
from this commanding elevation. 
We thought also we could make 
out the faint sea-line to the north, 
and the high lands on the coast to 
the south. We remained there for 
some time, enjoying the leauty of 
the prospect. 

“It has certainly been very in- 
teresting to watch these manoeuvres 
from day to day,” observed Mr. Merri- 
field, as we rode slowly homeward 
along the narrow moor-path. ‘ And 


perhaps the most striking thing 
about them is the complete contrast 
between what we see here, the strag- 
gling columns moving about the 
roads, and these long lines of wag- 
gons, and the pickets and detach- 
ments scattered about everywhere— 
in short, the apparent irregularity of 
everything—the contrast between 
this and the conventional notions 
of what constituted military train- 
ing, at least in my young days, 
when military manceuvres began and 
ended with a few stiff movements 
on a level parade.” 

“The conventional way of look- 
ing at things permeates all profes- 
sions, but none more than the 
military. Men kriew of course that 
what they were doing was not real 
training, or at least they might have 
known if they had thought about 
it. It was want of imagination I 
suppose that failed them.” 

‘*Have you had any opportunity, 
Captain West, of ascertaining what 
these foreign officers think about 
the way in which we have acquitted 
ourselves ?” 

‘They express themselves very 
handsomely; but then they could 
hardly be otherwise than polite . to 
the hosts who have treated them so 
well, After all, these manoeuvres 
don’t bring out the best part of the 
British soldier. To see him at his 
best he ought to be seen fighting?” 

“But as to looks ?” 

“T think the foreigners could 
hardly be expected to fall into rap- 
tures about our militia at any rate; 
those yokels, for example, who were 
discussing their sausages just now. 
But I doubt if our army is much 
to look at, comparatively speaking. 
We English are said not to know how 
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to dress, and the criticism certainly 
extends to our troops. And it always 
has been so. A very good soldier, 
speaking in his reminiscences of the 
great reviews of the Allied armies 
held at Paris after Waterloo, says 
that our troops were the most under- 
sized, and the worst dressed, and 
generally the meanest-looking of the 
whole lot, and that the Allies were 
astonished at the insignificant ap- 
pearance of the victors in the famous 
battle.” 

“Well, there is no doubt, I hope, 
about the fighting qualities. Our 
pardonable national vanity can hard- 
ly be deceiving us upon that point.” 

‘It is curious to observe, by the 
way,” I remarked, ‘‘ how convention- 
al the standard of courage is even 
now. We are told, for example, by 
military writers, that certain things 
are impossible in war, the point of 
impossibility being apparently reach- 
ed when about one-fourth of a body 
of troops are hors de combat. When 
that number of an attacking force are 
knocked over, it is considered legiti- 


mate to retire, or if they are defend- 
ing a position, it is not considered dis- 


graceful to yield it. The position is 
conventionally said to be untenable. 
But clearly because twenty-five men 
out of a hundred are killed or wound- 
ed, that does not affect the compe- 
tency of the remaining seventy-five 
to stop where they are. They are 
still safe in wind and limb.” 

“T suppose,” answered my com- 
panion, ‘*there must be some great 
expenditure of vital energy in such 
moments, when men see death 
and destruction going on around 
them in every form. For judging, 
as you say, by military histories, 
troops seem to become exhausted 
and incapable of further effort, even 
although they may have been doing 
nothing all day but standing still. 
Certainly the slaughter used to be 
much greater in the battles of ancient 
times.” 
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“The slaughter took place for the 
most part in the pursuit, I suspect. 
The beaten party had no time to get 
away when the fighting was all hand 
to hand, as they have in these days 
of long bowls. But I should say , 
the standard of courage is higher 
now.” 

“From what do you make that 
inference ?” 

‘““Well, to take one well-known 
case. It was not considered incom- 
patible with the attributes of the 
bravest of the Trojans that he should 
run away when his heart failed him; 
but nowadays no one dare run away 
even from a man double his size, 
You have to take your chance if you 
come across a fellow of that sort; 
you are bound to stand for him if 
he comes at you.” 

“That must have been a difficulty 
with the knights of the middle ages 
also,” said Mr. Merrifield. ‘ All the 
weakly men could not have gone 
into monasteries, and apparently 
there was no picking and choosing 
in the single combats of those days.” 

“Skill must have had a good 
deal to do with success then, I sup- 
pose, as it has now. The best swords- 
men in the army are not for the 
most part hulking louts, such as are 
depicted in novels of the ssuscular 
school, but dapper fellows, often 
rather under than over middle-size. 
But I suppose you cannot have 
had leisure to read rubbish of that 
sort ?”” 

“T waste time like other folk, 
and in other places than the House 
of Commons. They are certainly 
an amusing illustration of what you 
say about the conventional way of 
looking at things, the authors not 
seeing apparently that physical 
strength gives one man no advan- 
tage over another out of the prize- 
ring. Duelling, at any rate with 
pistols, made one man as good as 
another, so far as muscles went.” 

“And a blackguard like Guy 
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Livingstone would assuredly have 
been shot sooner or later, as he de- 
served to be. In fact, if ruffians of 
that sort were really going about 
loose in the present day, it would 
be necessary to reinstitute duelling 
for putting them down.” 

My companion seemed to disap- 
prove of this light way of speaking 
about duelling, for he changed the 
subject abruptly. ‘‘ What you were 
saying about Hector and Achilles 
just now leads me to remark, that 
it is not so much probably the 
standard of courage as the way of 
manifesting it that alters with time. 
The ancients were less artificial in 
their habits than we moderns, and 
more impulsive.” 

“T think one gets a very good 
insight into some attributes of the 
ancient Greeks by observing their 
blood relations the Indians, who 
have many of their characteristics 
in an exaggerated form. If half-a- 
dozen Indians are quarrelling, and 
one of the lot, taking the initiative, 
lays about him with his cudgel, 


knocking all the others down, the 


latter will very probably stand it 
quietly, to use a bull, merely be- 
cause he anticipates them in action. 
Yet these fellows are brave enough 
according to their lights, and make 
splendid soldiers under good dis- 
cipline. Now our friends of this 
morning with the sausages would 
not stand being hit by anybody, 
even before they put on their red 
coats.” 

“True, and what you say is borne 
out very much by what people call 
the Iliad of the East—I mean the 
Ramayana. Are you acquainted 
with the book ?” 

“Only through translations. Be- 
ing an Englishman, and having lived 
in India, of course I know nothing 
of Sanscrit.” 

“Well, I don’t want to insult 
the shade of Homer by comparing 
the Ramayana to the Iliad, but you 
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certainly have exhibited there ina 
striking because exaggerated form, 
the peculiar weakness of the Greek 
intellect, so acute and so strong in 
some respects, so defective in others, 
because entirely wanting in the 
critical faculty with respect to the 
value of evidence. The Hindoo 
mythology is not intrinsically more 
absurd than the Grecian; although 
it may be recited in a more extrava- 
gant way. Yet the Greeks appear 
for the most part to have accepted 
their theology unquestioning, just 
as I am told the Hindoos do at the 
present day.” ; 

‘“‘ Their religion is certainly a very 
lively and vivid belief with the 
Hindoos. That any evidence should 
be required in support of it, is an 
idea it never occurs to them to enter- 
tain. That a story should be re- 
cited from the Ramayana is quite 
sufficient evidence of its truth, no 
matter how wildly extravagant or 
absurd it may be.” 


But I must not stop to repeat 
the whole of this conversation ; and 
however delightful it might be to 
ride across Arrowdown in conversa- 
tion with Mr. Merrifield, listening to 
his disquisitions on the Aryan mytho- 
logy, and borne on the flood of strik- 
ing and beautiful ideas which he 
poured forth on the subject, I never- 
theless grudged the time not given 
to the one thing I had most at 
heart, and from which we had 
now wandered away. Such an 
opportunity of unfolding my views 
to the person most able to give 
effect to them was not likely to 
occur again. The path we were 
traversing was just wide enough for 
the two horses to go abreast, but 
tor stony and uneven for fast rid- 
ing. For a téte-d-téte conversation, 
the situation was everything one 
could desire. No need to button- 
hole, and no fear of boring. Feel_ 
ing the importance of the occasion 
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I became very anxious and impatient 
as the moments passed by, and we 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—COMING 


At last Mr. Merrifield himself 
gave a sudden turn to the conver- 
sation. 

“Tt is curious to notice,’’ he ob- 
served, ‘‘the progress of develop- 
ment in military as in other human 
affairs. I don’t mean, of course, as 
to improvement in firearms and so 
on, but in the mode of tactics. So 
far as I understand these matters, 
the only mode of manceuvring re- 
cognised in the time of Marlborough, 
and even that of Frederic the Great, 
was by long lines made up of the 
whole army, or at most of wings. 
The notion of divisions and brigades, 
and then that of army corps, seems to 
have been of later date. Yet appar- 
ently this organisation would have 
been just as suitable in the times 
of Frederic as itis now. But man- 
kind seems incapable of arriving at 
new ideas on these or any matters 
of political organisation per saltum. 
They are developed only by slow 
degrees.” 

“And just now we seem to be 
on the point of developing a new 
mode of fighting, based, as I under- 
stand it, on individual intelligence 
compounded with a very strict dis- 
cipline.” 

“The military discipline and train- 
ing of the present day form, by the 
way, an excellent school for young 
men. I have been greatly struck with 
the thorough manner in which all 
regimental business is done in these 
camps. If I had a son instead of a 
daughter, I think I should certainly 
put him into the army for a season, 
before he settled down to some 
other profession.” 

It was gratifying to notice the 
favourable impression my compan- 
ion had received on this head. I 
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slowly mounted one crest after ano- 
ther of the rolling moor. 


TO THE POINT. 


pursued the conversation, however, 
without remark. ‘This last devel- 
opment to which you refer may be 
ascribed to the changes in firearms, 
I think, which forced us to modify 
our mode of tactics, and was not 
due to the same spirit of develop- 
ment which brought about most of 
our changes.” 

‘““No doubt you are right as to 
that particular case; but although 
we are quite clear as to the present 
tendency of changes in warfare, we 
have no clearer notion than our fore- 
fathers what the next changes will 
be. All we know is that the nation 
which first acts upon the new idea 
will have for the time the advantage 
over the rest of the world—sad it 
is to have to say so.” 

‘* My own belief is that there is a 
great idea available just now to be 
seized upon. We have improved 
our artillery and musketry iill one 
might suppose it would soon be im- 
possible to stand up against them, 
although it has to be remarked by 
the way that the proportion of killed 
and wounded in battle seems to be 
steadily diminishing instead of in- 
creasing, but the noticeable thing is 
that artillery and rifles both require 
daylight to be effective. Neither 
can do anything in a fog, still less 
in the dark. Here then you have a 
new idea for successful warfare.” 

“You mean by night attacks ?” 

‘Precisely so. The troops that 
first learn to move by night will be 
able to laugh at the enemy’s artillery 
and ten thousand men may throw @ 
whole army into confusion.” 

“But is not all experience of war 
to the effect that enterprises by night 
are liabie to fail from the most tn- 
fling causes? From what I have 
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understood of such matters, night 
attacks are such ticklish things that 
they hardly ever succeed.” 

“They have generally been im- 
provised affairs, I fancy, adopted on 
the spur of the moment, and carried 
out in an imperfect, half-hearted 
way, the greater part of the troops 
engaged having probably no distinct 
information what the affair was all 
about. The sort of thing I have 
in view is very different from this. 
[am thinking of a systematic train- 
ing, by which the troops would be- 
come as prompt and steady when 
moving in the dark as they are at 
present in daylight. I confess that 
[ have no very distinct concep- 
tion as yet of what the system 
should be—that must be left to 
be discovered by your process of 
development. No doubt it will re- 
quire a very high order of discipline 
and intelligence, but I have enough 
national vanity to think that this 
is just the sort of work in which our 
national qualities would give us a 
superiority ; the same coolness and 
self-possession which distinguish our 
sailors would then have full play on 
land.” 

“But the secret would not be 
long kept, and then all nations 
would, after the first surprise, be 
put on a par again, except so far as 
the qualities you speak of might 
give the advantage to one or the 
other. The final result would merely 
be that we should be landed in a 
new mode of warfare.” 

“But the first start is everything 
in war. It may give you the supe- 
riority in perhaps the only great 
campaign you have to undertake in 
acentury. Besides, this process of 
imitation by one nation of the im- 
provements hit upon by another is, 
after all, a very slow one some- 
times. Look at what has happened 
in our own day. The Prussians 
organized an entirely new system 
almost unobserved; yet although all 


the world knows how extraordi- 
narily successful that system has 
proved, the French are only now 
beginning to talk about adopting it, 
and we are moving, if at all, in a 
contrary direction.” 

“Ts that so? Surely this has 
been a time of inquiry and reform 
with us, and putting our military 
institutions on their defence as well 
as every other branch of the body 
politic? We seem to have been 
fully as busy as every other nation 
in that way.” 

“ There has been plenty of fuss and 
plenty of change certainly, but most- 
ly in the wrong direction, I think.” 

“You refer to the abolition of 
purchase, [ suppose ? Is it possible, 
Captain West, that you can be an 
advocate for maintaining that mis- 
chievous, that iniquitous practice ¢” 
And my companion spoke with a 
somewhat heightened tone of voice, 
as if he were about to lose his temper. 

“Oh no, please don’t misunder- 
stand me on that point,” I replied, 
eagerly; “that change was abso- 
lutely essential, as it was pronounced 
to be, for all other reforms that were 
to follow; I did not refer in the 
least to that.” 

“Then what is it that you find 
fault with? That measure was 
merely one link in a chain of reme- 
dial measures which we have been 
engaged upon for some years past.” 

“T think the case may be stated 
in this way. The history of the 
Prussian army has been one of con- 
tinuous improvement from the Na- 
poleonic wars down to Metz. How 
has the same time been spent by 
us? The period from Waterloo to 
the Crimean war was one of com- 
plete stagnation, or rather we were 
going backward. Wellington’s army 
and system were the creation of his 
patient genius ; the War Department 
had not helped in any way to form 
it, and by degrees that splendid 
machine became rusty, and the men 
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who knew how to work it had 
passed away. Since the Crimean 
days there has certainly been a 
season of energy, more or less spas- 
modic, and always frightfully costly ; 
but the energy, so far as administra- 
tion goes, has been in great measure 
misdirected, and the result is that 
we have built up a cumbrous 
machine which hardly works in 
peace, and would utterly collapse 
in war. ‘The result is, I verily 
believe, that we are absolutely worse 
prepared at the present moment for 
a war, should we unhappily be- 
come engaged in one, which heaven 
forbid”—I threw in this remark 
about heaven as a sop to Mr. Merri- 
field, the allusion to war being evi- 
dently distasteful, as I inferred from 
a restless movement he made in his 
saddle—‘ than we were in the Cri- 
mean days. For then we had merely 
to create everything; and although 
we did not happen to light upon the 
man of genius needed, possibly we 
might have done so if the war had 
gone on longer. But now the first 


thing to be done would be, not to 


create but to destroy. If the 
British army is not to go to im- 
morta] smash when called on active 
service, the War Office would have 
to be pulled to pieces, and the 
whole system of military adminis- 
tration built up anew. That is a 
nice prospect! A flank movement 
in face of the enemy with a ven- 
geance. There is one other alter- 
native, certainly. If you had the 
good fortune to hit upon a really 
first-rate man for leader of an expe- 
dition, he would probably pitch the 
system overboard, and simply im- 
provise his own way of feeding and 
moving the army ; and then, instead 
of the War Office routine, with its 
checks and counter-checks, and its 
warrants, and circulars, and forms, 
and precedent:, piled up in con- 
fusion one above the other till men 
can neither stand nor understand 
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them, he would perhaps devise a 
rough-and-ready system of control 
and audit of his own. In fact, he 
would do over again what Welling. 
ton did in the Peninsula—organize 
a war department for service in the 
field. But what a strain to put on 
a general engaged before the enemy, 
and in these days too of short cam- 
paigns! And what a satire on our 
present organisation, that it only 
just pulls along while there is no 
strain on it, and would have to be 
set aside on the first occasion of its 
being wanted for real use !” 

“That would be an alarming pic- 
ture, indeed, if a true one. But 
is not your view morbid or ex- 
aggerated ? I have observed that 
you express yourself very strongly 
on this point, Captain West, but I 
thought that was merely due to the 
prejudice of a military man who 
looked at things from the mere 
soldier’s point of view. I should 
have expected a more dispassionate 
estimate of things from you, now 
that you have had some experience 
of office, and of the possibilities of 
government.” 

“TI felt very strongly on the 
subject, Mr. Merrifield, when first I 
had the honour of speaking to you 
about it, but I assure you I feel 
ten times more strongly now than I 
did then, and I have not been un- 
observant during my novitiate.” 

‘Well, but I should like to hear 
your criticisms a little more in de- 
tail. Your denunciations, although 
hearty, have been somewhat vague 
sofar. Cannot you give me an 
idea of some of the specific points 
of your objections ?” 

Here, then, was the very oppor- 
tunity I had been longing for, and 
no words could express the tension 
of feeling I experienced in the de- 
sire to veil the anxiety struggling 
for expression under an outward 
calmness of manner. But just at 
this moment we were interrupted. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII.—OUR REFORMER MEETS WITH THE RIGHT LISTENER AT LAST. 


In the interest of our conversation 
I had not noticed that we had reach- 
ed the point where our bridle-path 
cut in at an acute angle with the 
main road, and that although the 
open moor rendered all objects visible 
for a long distance, the rest of the 
equestrian party were now close to 
us, having reached almost simul- 
taneously the point of junction. 
There was no alternative but to fall 
in with the cavalcade. 

In the first excitement of this dis- 
appointment I did not notice Eva’s 
absence from the party. On inquiry 
it was explained that she and Tom 
Strickland had taken another route 
across the moor. Tom declared, 
said his sister, that only a woman 
could be cruel enough to ride over 
such stony roads, and wanted all of 
them to follow his guidance along a 
short cut not more than two miles 
round. But she protested that he 
would infallibly lead them into a 
bog, as he did not know the country 
a bit, and only my wife had the 
courage to accompany him. There 
they were, she added, over yonder, 
just disappearing over the crest of 
that rise on the right. 

Mr. Merrifield entered at once into 
lively conversation with the young 
ladies, declaring that he felt so 
braced up by this upland air that 
the day seemed only beginning in- 
stead of ending. But to a man 
accustomed, as he was, to spend the 
long weary nights in arguing, defend- 
ing, replying, convincing all around, 
an hour or so of conversation must 
have been a mere relaxation. I don’t 
think, by the way, that Sybil half 
appreciated the honour done her in 
being thus talked to—an honour dis- 
guised perhaps by the thoroughly 
unaffected manner in which it was 
conferred—and would much have 
preferred Tom Strickland’s company. 


So foolish are young ladies. Njzia 
texva ! 

However, this interlude did not 
last long. Presently Mr. Merrifield 
reined back his horse till I, who 
was riding a little in the rear, came 
up with him, and said, “I think 
Captain Strickland showed very 
good judgment in keeping off this 
abominably stony track. Cannot 
we follow his example and find a 
way for ourselves across the moor ?” 
and so saying he turned off the road, 
and we were soon taking an inde- 
pendent line of our own in the 
general direction of the shooting- 
box. It was clear, then, that I had 
not bored the great Minister, since 
he himself thus pointedly sought a 
renewal of the conversation ; and, 
indeed, in a minute or two we had 
the army question on again at full 
swing, Mr. Merrifield inviting me to 
state my views at length. 

“T could not make them very 
short, I fear, if I tried,” was my 
reply ; “however, if I don’t fatigue 
you there will be time to explain 
what I mean between this and the 
farm. It seems to me, then, that 
there are three important principles 
involved in this army question which 
have been lost sight of, but which, if 
acted upon, would go far to solve it. 
First, what you want is to have an 
army. That sounds like a mere 
truism, but the little point seems to 
be overlooked nevertheless. We 
have got an army certainly, but it 
is altogether too small to do any- 
thing with in war. And we have no 
means of augmenting it, for I need 
not say that these army reserves 
are the merest pretences of a reserve. 
The fact is, we should have to trust 
in war time to the slow and clumsy 
device of recruiting, and the war 
would be over before we had begun 
to get on our armour.” 
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“But we have a larger army now 
than we have ever had before, at 
any rate in peace time ¢” 

“That may be so, and for peace 
time the number of men embodied 
is perhaps even larger than neces- 
sary, but the fact appears to remain 
that we have no force available of a 
strength that would enable us to act 
effectively. Allowing for recruits, 
and depots, and so forth, you might 
perhaps be able to place 50,000 effec- 
tives in the field, and you had very 
much better place none.” 

“* Yet England has fought and won 
great battles with less than that 
number.” 

“Yes, but then the Continental 
armies were small also. Austerlitz 
was thought at the time to be a 
battle of the Titans, but neither side 
had a hundred thousand men in the 
field. Napoleon had a much smaller 
force at Jena. But other nations 
have expanded in their scale of mak- 
ing war, and we shall have to do the 
same. If we had to go to war for 


the defence of Belgium, for example 
—I am only taking this as an ex- 


treme illustration,” I added, for at 
this point my companion made a 
gesture of impatience; ‘admitting 
for the sake of argument that the 
supposition is absurd, still it may 
be assumed that some case or other 
might conceivably arise, under a com- 
bination of possible if highly im- 
probable eventualities” (I threw all 
this in to keep my companion quiet), 
‘‘when we should have to intervene 
by arms, say, for instance, in defence 
of a colony ; and then we should find 
that we were without the means of 
doing so, and the war would be over 
before we were ready to begin.” 

“If, by being ready, you mean 
that England would not have mili- 
tary establishments organised on the 
gigantic scale we find obtaining on 
the Continent, I admit that we 
should not be; but England would 
never even dream of undertaking 
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war in that fashion. Her army 
must always neeessarily be small ; 
she must act with allies, and turn 
her naval superiority to account.” 

“But is not, speaking with all 
deference, is not that view of the 
case a little vague? If one military 
proposition has been made more 
clear than another by recent events 
it seems to be this, that fleets have 
little power for offensive movement 
in Continental warfare, although 
their defensive power may have 
improved, and therefore that wars 
must be settled by forces on land.” 

‘‘However that may be—and I 
must say I doubt if the conclusion 
be well founded, that is, if you draw 
it from what happened in the Franco- 
German war—still I hold that we 
must regard the idea of emulating 
the armies of the Continent as out of 
the question.” 

“] don’t say that we could emu- 
late Germany with her million of 
men, but the population of Great 
Britain is as large now as that of 
France was in the revolutionary 
war ;' we could therefore maintain 
as large an army as Napoleon did. 
The fighting power of a nation— 
excuse the savagery of the expression 
—depends on the number of able- 
bodied men it has.” 

“You speak as if it would ever be 
possible to enforce a conscription in 
England.” 

“‘No, I merely meant to say that 
the men are there if you choose to 
employ them. Of course you must 
offer terms sufficient to attract.” 

Mr. Merrifield was silent for 4 
minute ; whether considering my 
proposition, or because he thoughtit 
was not worth replying to, I could 
not tell. I therefore went on— 

‘““Twenty years ago, I admit, the 
notion of raising a large volunteer 
army would have seemed chimeri- 
cal, but we have now actual evi- 
dence of what can be done in that 
way. Look at what happened in 
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America. If ever there was a 
country of which the impossibility 
of raising a big army might have 
been affirmed, it was that. All the 
difficulties we should encounter in 
such a task were existent there in 
a highly -intensified degree. The 
value of labour is even greater there 
than with us; the sense of inde- 
pendence also, and the novelty of 
the task. Yet, notwithstanding, 
the armies they succeeded in raising 
transcended in numbers even the 
armies of the Continent.” 

“Yes, but consider the cause they 
were fighting for. That was a strug- 
gle for a grand national principle, 
which set the heart of the whole 
people a-beating—not a mere polit- 
ical quarrel.” 

“No doubt you must have a 
sufficient cause. There must be 


something to arouse the passions of 
the nation, in order that the passions 
of the nation may be aroused. But 
I should hope England would never 
be drawn into war except on some 
grave and solemn cause.” 

“There at least I agree with you,” 


said Mr. Merrifield with emphasis. 
“But you have overlooked the 
enormous, the profligate waste of 
money those efforts involved, and 
the tremendous incubus of debt they 
have laid on the American people.” 

“ The effort was so costly because 
they weresoill prepared for it; because 
everything had to be improvised— 
army, system, officers, arms, every- 
thing. If the Northern States had 
had such a nucleus to begin with as 
even our moderate establishments, 
the expense, and every other great 
feature which gave the struggle its 
exceptional character, the blunders, 
the struggle, the time it took, would 
all have been diminished in propor- 
tion. And so with us; the sacrifice 
and the waste of a great war would 
be avoided just in proportion as we 
organised beforehand the means of 
undertaking it vigorously, instead 
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of allowing ourselves to drift into 
a quarrel, and then embarking on 
war, in half-hearted insufficient 
fashion, until the nation, exasper- 
ated by disaster, compels its leaders 
to obey the national voice, and 
undertake measures adequate to the 
occasion. But let me explain: I 
don’t anticipate that England would . 
ever be called on for such an effort 
as the Americans had to put forth, 
although with our scattered empire 
it would be difficult to measure the 
extent of our liabilities. 800,000 or 
even 200,000 British troops, with the 
means of filling up casuaities, and 
maintaining the numbers, would 
suffice to turn the scale in any 
European war. What I object to 
is the notion that it would be use- 
ful, or even possible, to go into the 
thing with forty or fifty thousand— 
just enough to meet with certain 
disaster.” 

“Armies, such as you speak of, 
may be needed for Continental 
nations ; but the same insular posi- 
tion which makes us, in my opinion, 
invulnerable, seems equally to ren- 
der it impossible to attack other 
nations. Itis not merely a case of 
marching across a frontier: we have 
to cross the sea; and how are we 
to do that with a force such as you 
speak of ?” 

“T should say the sea, to the 
nation which has the command of 
it, would give even less trouble than 
the land. It is quite as easy to put 
a regiment on board a steamer as to 
pack them in a train. Goods of 
all kinds are certainly carried more 
easily by sea than land. If America 
were separated from us by three 
thousand miles of land instead of 
by the Atlantic, it would be a terra 
incognita up to the present day. 
Seas bring countries together in- 
stead of keeping them apart. With 
the command of the Channel and 
our resources in ships, we could 
organise a transport-service far su- 
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perior to any railway system, such 
as would practically annihilate the 
distance between us and the seat 
of war. Then look at the enor- 
mous advantage the sea gives, if 
you have to shift the theatre of 
operations. Suppose the case, for 
example, of a war transferred from 
-the north of Germany to Belgium. 
Instead of moving your supplies 
after you over hundreds of miles of 
railway, you land them at the near- 
est point. In the Peninsular war, 
as soon as Wellington had advanced 
to the Pyrenees, he shifted his base 
from Portugal to the Bay of Biscay, 
so that instead of having to drag his 
supplies over the whole length of 
Spain and its weary mountains, 
he was able to keep his army in 
clover without an effort. The 
French, under similar circumstances, 
would probably have been starving, 
because they had only land carriage.” 

“Yes, but it strikes me that we 
have only to look at the expenditure 
in the Crimean war, where we had 
what, you would no doubt call a 
mere handful of men, to form some 


notion of the cost of attempting to 
send out expeditions on the gigantic 


scale you contemplate. Besides, it 
is impossible to leave out of sight 
the fact that these enormous armies 
are to be made up of volunteer 
soldiers. No; without enforced ser- 
vice, and that would be opposed to 
the whole spirit of the national 
sentiment, large armaments seem 
impracticable. We must be pre- 
pared to act with small numbers, 
and trust to efficiency for giving 
them increased value.” 

“The sort of scheme which I 
have in view would not, I believe, 
be really much more costly than our 
present one, while it ought to give us 
a sufficient force, although maintain- 
ing the voluntary system. Let me 
observe, by. the way, that it is fairly 
open to question whether volunteer 
soldiers are really so much, if at all, 
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more expensive than conscripts. In 
the first place they are likely to be 
much better troops, I suspect, man 
for man; for although we hear so 
much about the spirit and intelli- 
gence of the German soldiery, it is 
only reasonable to suppose that there 
must be a lot of men among them 
who hate the business, and would be 
glad to shirk it m any possible way. 
But the real cost of an army appears 
not te be so much what is paid for 
wages, as the loss in national wealth 
caused by the withdrawal of that 
amount of labour from productive 
to non- productive pursuits. The 
State pays more, no doubt, but not 
the nation, as it appears to me, ex- 
cept so far as the rate of wages may 
be higher in one country than the 
other. Indeed it might be main- 
tained with some reason that the 
voluntary plan is the cheaper of the 
two, for the waste in national wealth 
of keeping up large armies in.peace 
time must in the long-run be pro- 
digious, whereas we only engage our 
extra hands when we want them. 
Where our system fails is that we 
have no adequate provision for get- 
ting these extra hands at the critical 
moment.” 

“Yes, but your argument assumes 
that such a provision is practicable.” 

“That is just what I was coming 
to. This is the first of the three 
points of army reform which I think 
should be aimed at, and which I am so 
glad to have the opportunity of sub- 
mitting for your consideration. I 
believe it is quite possible to get the 
men if you only set the right way 
to work. The people of England 
are warlike enough, but they don’t 
like pottering about, playing at 
soldiers in peace time; still more 
they don’t like being paid less than 
the market-rate of wages. But about 
the military spirit of the country 
there can surely be nodoubt. What 
other nation could have produced our 
volunteers? Then see how popular 
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our militia is. You can get any 
number of men you please for it. 
And why? Because the men are 
kept near their own homes, and be- 
cause they are not embodied during 
the busy part of the year. And yet 
this force, so elastic in numbers, and 
through which you can really get at 
the youth of the nation, we de- 
liberately throw away for the very 
purpose it is required, namely, the 
purpose of war.” 

“How so? The militia is the 
main defence of the country.” 

“A defence in the improbable 
event of invasion certainly, but if 
we want to get men for any effort 
abroad they are lost to us. Now it 
seems to me that it would not be 
difficult to provide for getting all 
the good out of the militia that we 
now have—its power of indefinite ex- 
pansion, its popularity, and so forth 
—without any of the drawbacks now 
attaching to it, by a simple amalga- 
mation of that force with the regular 
army. Men don’t like serving far 
away from home, and they don’t 
like serving continuously throughout 
the year. Well, provided we have 
a sufficiency of soldiers for ordinary 
garrison duty and colonial service, 
why should the army be always 
under arms in peace time? What 
you really need is to know where to 
put your hand on plenty of men 
when you want them, and that they 
should haye had a certain amount 
of preparation and drill, and that all 
the organisation required for hand- 
ing the force when it is wanted 
should be framed and ready. I 
would say, then, have a real amal- 
gamation between the militia and 
the line. Carry out the principle of 
localisation thoroughly, and then 
you may render the military position 
of the country really effective, with- 
out making it a bit more expensive.” 

“Ts this not in effect what is 
done already by means of the 
militia reserve? Are not part of 


the militia under an obligation to 
join the regular army if required to 
do so?” 

““We have a militia reserve, cer- 
tainly, but altogether too small in 
quantity. With our small army it 
is less even than a mere half-measure 
to provide only thirty thousand men 
for its reserve. The reserves ought 
to be much larger than the embodied 
army. In fact, the whole militia 
ought to be available as a reserve. 
And, be it remembered that, just in 
proportion as you increase your effec- 
tive reserves, will you be able to re- 
duce the force permanently under 
arms in peace time.” 

“Does not the plan of short ser- 
vice lately introduced give you also 
a large reserve, in addition, from the 
regular army? At any rate will it 
not do so eventually, when the plan 
has come into full operation ?” 

“The system assumes that a man 
shall pass six years in the ranks, 
and six in the reserve. But 
deducting men who are allowed 
to complete their full service with 
the colours, as will no doubt be 
largely done, and for casualties, these 
reserves will never at all approach 
the embodied army in strength. But 
the question seems to me to be, why 
tie your hands with restrictions of 
this sort? By what is really a very 
slight change of organisation, we 
might in effect mobilise the whole 
militia, and render them available 
for all the military purposes of the 
country. I doubt if the liability to 
serve abroad on emergency will at 
all interfere with the supply of men. 
On the contrary, it seems reasonable 
to expect that this liability, if en- 
forced in war time only, would in- 
crease the popularity of the force: 
rather than otherwise, especially if 
a fair retaining fee be offered.” 

“You speak of this merging of 
the militia into the line as a slight 
measure. You would not find that 
jt would be thought so generally.” 
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‘I daresay there would be plenty 
of men ready to opposeit. Brammy” 
—Brammy was a diminutive ap- 
plied to Mr. Braham, affectionately 
by his friends and followers, jest- 
ingly by the rest of the world—“ we 
may be sure, would come out with 
solemn platitudes about the danger 
of tampering with our great consti- 
tutional force; but we could not 
wish him a less promising bugbear to 
handle. People will surely be wise 
enough to see that political danger 
nowadays is not to be apprehended 
from the court or from the army. 
We have entered on a new state of 
things, when the danger is not that 
courts and governments will be too 
strong, but rather that they will not 
be strong enough. Besides—I speak 
with great deference, as becomes a 
young politician addressing the head 
of the profession—but, looking at 
the history of recent times, is it not 
the case that great measures are just 
those which are most easy to carry ? 
Take your own case, Mr. Merrifield, 
if I may venture to refer to it. 
When you were pressing forward 


your great measures for abolishing 


entail and reforming the Scotch 
Presbytery, what a commanding 
majority you always had at your 
hack! But now when we show 
hesitation, especially when Baliol 
(Mr. Baliol was one of the Secretaries 
of State in the Ministry of that day) 
brings out and withdraws his pot- 
tering half-measures, we never seem 
to be sure of a majority from one 
day to another.” 

I suppose Mr. Merrifield must 
have been struck by what I said, 
for he remained silent when I 
stopped, a very unusual thing for 
him to do. Indeed I was quite 
shocked afterwards, when recallin 
-our cemversation, to think how 
had been monopolising the larger 
shareof it. However, just now I 
.was emboldened to go on. 

“In short, my idea is that we 
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ought to reverse our system. The 
line and the militia should be 
amalgamated thoroughly together; 
and moreover, instead of making the 
militia the reserve for the line, we 
ought to make the line the reserve 
for the militia. This is a reform, as 
I conceive, very urgently needed. 
In training for any profession, a bad 
preparation is often worse than no 
preparation at all. This is certainly 
the case in the military profession, 
The drill and training of the sort 
which a recruit gets in the militia 
often do him harm rather than good; 
at any rate this certainly holds good 
for the officers. The notion Mr. Thor- 
owcome set agoing was that service 
in the militia should be made ajquali- 
fication for appointment to the line; 
it is really in no sense a qualifica- 
tion, but rather a disqualification. 
The only use of the rule is that it 
acts as a bribe to induce men to 
take the militia commissions that 
were going a-begging. But where 
the men are imperfectly trained and 
disciplined, there is the need all the 
greater for experienced officers. The 
militia, then, I say, should be offi- 
cered entirely from the line. - As it 
is now organised, it would simply 
go to pieces on the first strain. But 
if your commissioned and non-com- 
missioned officers were all soldiers 
of experience—men who had been 
trained in the best possible school, 
the British line—then, in their 
hands, a raw material wotild soon be 
got into shape. This is no doubt 
one of the secrets of Prussian suc- 
cess. The troops are young, but the 
officers are ripe soldiers. So it 
should be with our militia. By 
giving it a backbone of the veteran 
element of tke right sort, of the 
men who have to command, you 
would increase its efficiency to an 
amazing extent. 

‘There would be another advan- 
tage in such a system,” I went on 
to add; “it would furnish an outlet 
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for the line officers, and thus pro- 
vide for a very serious difficulty. I 
do not want to defend the purchase 
system, and it has disappeared never 
to return ; but at any rate purchase 
gave a very cheap and efficient form 
of retirement, and how you are to 
supply its place in this respect no 
one has yet proposed or thought 
about proposing. Yet the question 
will have to be faced some day, and 
a very tough one it will be found. 
Now, by making the line a stepping- 
stone to the militia you would at 
once have an outlet for a large num- 
ber of officers. And, observe, you 
injure no one by so doing, and inter- 
fere with no vested rights, for it 
cannot be said that the rising gen- 
eration of schoolboys have any 
vested rights to obtain militia com- 
missions. A commission in the 
militia is not a livelihood.” 

“You speak of the difficulty of 
maintaining a proper flow of pro- 
motion, but is it so certain that any 
such difficulty will arise? Thorow- 
come, whenever I talked with him 
about it, before, poor fellow, his 
health broke down, used to appear 
very confident that this part of the 
new scheme would work smoothly 
enough. I understood him to say 
that promotion to major would be 
reached after about eighteen years’ 
service on the average. That rate 
would give us field-officers in the 
prime of life.” 

“Yes, I remember reading state- 
ments to that effect before I went 
into Parliament ; but how Mr. Thor- 
owcome proposed to accomplish it 
I suspect he had not the slightest 
idea, unless it was by enforcing re- 
tirements with pensions, on a gi- 
gantic scale of expense. Of course 
the difficulty will not occur just yet. 
So long as the sale of commissions 
by the State goes on, promotion will 
continue merrily enough; it is the 
power of realising a capital sum 
which creates the inducements to 


retire. But when the present race 
of officers, who entered under the 
former system, disappears, and their 
successors come upon the scene, then 
the stagnation will arise, and a very 
great and serious difficulty it will be 
found.” 

“But your own regiment has al- 
ways been a non-purchase one, I un- 
derstand, yet the difficulty does not 
seem to have arisen in your case. 
I] have made the acquaintance of 
several field-oflicers of artillery 
during these manceuvres, and they 
seem to be all very active and 
efficient men, quite in the prime of 
life.” 

“Our promotion has been due 
mainly to continual augmentations. 
Five-and-twenty years ago the regi- 
ment was comparatively but a small 
one; then it began to be increased, 
and the increase has been going on 
ever since. It was increased before 
the Crimean war, and of course 
during that war. Then it was in- 
creased for the Indian mutiny, an 
increase of at least doubtful neces- 
sity, by the way, as regards the 
officers, for the officers of the Indian 
artillery were much in excess of the 
wants of the service, and a large 
number of them had no batteries 
with which to serve. However, the 
increase was made. Then, in 1870, 
when the panic arose, there was 
another considerable augmentation, 
—this, by the way, being almost 
simultaneous with another reduc- 
tion of the Indian branch of the artil- 
lery, so that officers were being pen- 
sioned off on one side and promoted 
on the other: happily Pendragon 
and other army reformers did not 
find it out or there would have been 
arow. Then, lastly, a lot of officers 
were appointed to the auxiliary 
forces—militia and volunteer artil- 
lery —and their places filled up. 
This, I may remark, is a very good 
illustration how the officering of the 
militia may be made to stimulate 
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promotion. But thus you will see 
that the present state of promotion 
in the artillery is purely artificial. 
Most of the junior officers now in the 
regiment have been brought in by 
augmentations and not in succession 
to vacancies. It is just the same 
with the Engineers. The physical 
efficiency of the Prussian and Italian 
officers is due to the same cause. 
Comparatively small armies have 
been rapidly expanded into large 
ones. But an end of this augment- 
ing process comes at last. We have 
certainly reached it, I should say, in 
my regiment; we have made every 
one supernumerary to the fixed estab- 
lishment who could by straining the 
construction of the term be deemed 
to be doing other than regimental 
duty, and how further relief is to be 
obtained I am sure I don’t know. 
Already the cry is raised that the 
subalterns are too old. The same 
thing, I apprehend, must infallibly 
happen with the whole of the army 
by-and-by, and even in a greater 
degree, because we have an advan- 
tage over the infantry in our much 
greater proportion of field-officers. 
We have about twice as many colonels 
and lieutenant-colonels as there is 
any work for, and they are simply 
in each other’s way; yet, if any re- 
former were to propose to reduce 
them, he would be met by the in- 
superable objection that to do so 
would make the present bad _pro- 
motion still worse. Our establish- 
ment of senior officers seems in fact 
to be kept up on its present scale 
mainly in order to make an outlet 
for the juniors.” 

“ But is it not the case that what 
are called the ordnance corps are 
officered for the most part by men 
who make a permanent profession 
of the army, and will not this 
account for their exceptionally slow 
promotion ?” 

“That is no doubt the case, but 
then the tendency of recent adminis- 


tration seems to be towards assimi- 
lating the state of things in the rest 
of the army with what obtains in our 
regiments. Pendragon, and _ his 
father, and the rest of the army re- 
formers, are all calling out for pro- 
fessional soldiers, as if the aim and 
object of all reform should be to 
produce that class. But, after all, 
the state of promotion in the artil- 
lery and Engineers has been so 
largely modified by augmentations, 
as I have endeavoured to explain, 
that its present state is no index of 
the normal result of promotion in a 
professional body which makes the 
army its permanent occupation. To 
appreciate properly the tendency of 
such a state of things you must look 
at what the regiment was before the 
augmentations began, when we had 
captains of fifty-five, or at the state of 
the Indian army before the mutinies, 
when it was common to meet with 
lieutenants of twenty years’ service, 
and three-fourths of the field-officers 
were past work.” 

“But here again are you not 
speaking of a class which looked on 
the army as their only means of 
livelihood? Whereas the British 
army will always be a favourite 
resort with young men of means, 
who enter the service as a diversion, 
to be dropped with the expiration 
of their youth ?” 

“That is true. There will al- 
ways be a large non-professional 
element in the army, to whom the 
amount of purchase-money is not a 
primary object, and who, therefore, 
will be as ready to retire without 
that inducement as with it, when- 
ever it suits their convenience. The 
old Indian army was, no doubt, 
more purely professional than the 
British army is ever likely to be- 
come, all the officers in it looking to 
their pay as their only livelihood. 
But, on the other hand, they were 
serving in a bad climate, with an 
exceptionally high rate of casualties ; 
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and, moreover, what is very impor- 
tant to remember, in the Indian 
army there was a system of purchase 
in force which unquestionably stimu- 
lated retirements greatly, and since 
that has been abolished, there has 
been a complete stagnation. All 
‘this, I think, points to the need for 
providing an outlet for our line 
officers, and such you would have 
by officering the militia—or what- 
ever body takes its place—from the 
line.” 

“T apprehend the pay of these 
officers would be a considerable 
charge ?”’ 

“They would have to be paid 
something, no doubt; but, on the 
other hand, you would save the 
present half-pay list, and the present 
outlay for militia officers, and you 
would have one charge in lieu, rep- 
resenting, in fact, a system of ter- 
minable annuities, for it would not 
be well that officers should remain 
an indefinite time with the militia. 
But this, after all, is only a secondary 
feature in the scheme. The main 


point is the complete fusion of the 


militia with the line, so that it would 
become a real reserve, available in 
need for service either at home or 
abroad.” 

“Such a scheme would evidently 
be very costly, to say nothing of 
other objections which at first sight 
may not be apparent.” 

“Each reserve soldier would re- 
quire a retaining fee, no doubt. But, 
after all, it is not the pay of the 
troops which forms the most for- 
midable item of the estimates. 
Clothing, food, hospitals, staff, stores, 
buildings, pension-lists, non-effective 
services, unemployed officers; these 
are the things that mount up. Sup- 
posing, for example, that we had 
200,000 men in the militia, all 
available as a reserve, at sixpence 
a-day while unemployed, the charge 
would be under two millions a-year, 
not a very high price to pay for the 
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additional strength it would give us. 
With such a reserve of trained 
soldiers, with all the conditions for 
prompt embodiment already pre- 
pared; above all, with the reserves 
officered by thoroughly-trained and 
experienced men; with a homoge- 
neous force of this description it 
should certainly be possible to dis- 
pense with a part of the regular 
army now embodied. I believe, then, 
that the plan would be economical 
as well as efficient, but the efficiency 
of it is the point I lay most stress 
on.” 

“This, then,” said Mr. Merrifield, 
“if I understand you aright, is the 
first of your three proposals. Now, 
then, for the second.” And so far 
from being bored with the subject, 
as I had feared might be the case, 
he appeared to take quite a lively 
interest in it, and to be almost eager 
to pursue it further. I should ex- 
plain, indeed, that this report of the 
conversation entirely misrepresents 
it, so far as it makes me appear to 
have been the principal speaker 
and my companion the listener, 
What really happened was, in fact, 
quite the reverse; but although 
a gratified and, I hope, benefited 
listener, I have in truth reported in 
full only my own share, omitting all 
the copious illustration and ingeni- 
ous disquisition which illumined 
his discourse. Thus the report, 
although given as if verbatim, is 
in fact merely an abstract of what 
passed, as will be plain when it is 
remembered that we had been riding 
for six or seven miles at a foot pace. 

But to resume. ‘ Now,” said Mr. 
Merrifield, “for the second point of 
your scheme.” 

“Well, my second point is com- 
paratively a minor one, and yet by 
no means unimportant, for it is at 
the bottom of a good deal of pos- 
sible reform.” 

But what is that rushing past us 
in the twilight? A horse—a rider- 
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less horse—Eva’s horse it must be, 
which goes suddenly by, the reins 


loose, snorting with excitement, at 
full gallop across the moor. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—THE CONVERSATION INTERRUPTED, 


I spurred back in the direction 
indicated by this apparition, but 
could not for some time find what I 
was in search of. There might have 
been no accident; loose horses were 
no uncommon phenomena during 
the manceuvres; but it was more 
likely there had been an accident, 
and the few minutes passed in hurry- 
ing back across the moor were passed 
in an agony of suspense which those 
may appreciate who have ever been 
in the like situation. 

The surface of the moor, although 
apparently flat, was in reality made 
ap of undulations, and intersected 
by numerous little gullies, so that 
although the prospect from the 
ridges was a wide one, all the lower 
ground was hid from view; and as in 
my backward ride ridge after ridge 
was reached, I strained my eyes in 
vain through the dim evening light 
to discover any signs of human 
beings. 

At last, when two or three miles 
had been traversed, which seemed 
like a dozen as I sped hither and 
thither in every direction, I descried 
a dark object in the distance, which 
as I pressed on towards it developed 
into the object of my search, a dis- 
mounted rider holding his horse 
and bending over a form, my wife, 
my poor Eva, lying senseless on the 

ound. 

Tom Strickland, for of course it 
was he, was so absorbed in watching 
the pale face of his companion that 
he did not notice my coming till I 
rode up close. “Thank God you 
have come!” he cried; “I could 
not leave her like this, could not 
tell what to do;” and then ex- 
plained hurriedly how the accident 
had happened. They had lost their 


way in a detour to avoid one of the 
swamps in which the moor abound- 
ed, and were going at a foot pace, for 
the ground was very rotten, when 
Eva’s horse put his foot into a hole 
and fell with her. The horse was 
up and off before Strickland could 
stop it, but he thought it had rolled 
partly on its ridér, who had lain 
senseless ever since. 

Tom Strickland now set off in 
search of assistance, while Mr. Mer- 
rifield, who like myself had been 
scouring the moor in search of the 
missing rider, and had now joined 
us, set off to intercept the provision 
cart which he had noticed to be 
making its way homeward in rear 
of the party, while I remained by 
my poor sufferer, watching with 
agony her pallid face and silent 
breathing, chafing her pretty hands, 
calling her by name, fearing the 
worst. 

This agony of suspense was hap- 
pily not long endured. Revived 
by the contents of a wine-flask I 
carried, and which I poured down 
her throat, Eva suddenly became 
sensible; could soon sit up, and 
presently declared herself quite suffi- 
ciently recovered to be lifted on to 
my horse, which I then led up to 
the pathway, meeting the returning 
cart just as the advance of evening 
made it difficult to discern any ob- 
ject in the landscape. By means 
of the friendly cart the shelter 
of the farm was soon reached, 
where we came upon a scene of 
anxiety and excitement, now happily 
allayed, as the sufferer turned out 
to be so much better than the 
first tidings had represented. A 
servant had already been despatch- 
ed across the moor to bring out 
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the Stricklands’ family doctor from 
Stampton; while Tom Strickland, 
bethinking him that a detachment 
of troops was encamped at an out- 
post not many miles off, had gone 
thither in quest of a surgeon, whom 
he brought back about midnight. 
By this time Eva was sound asleep, 
and Mrs. Strickland pronounced 
strongly against her being dis- 
turbed, a verdict which the young 
assistant surgeon, who had proba- 
bly never been called in to attend a 
lady before, and was wholly inex- 
perienced in the treatment of nerves, 
evidently considered as a reprieve, 
accepting in lieu of a consultation 
a supper and shake-down in the loft 
prepared for his reception. 

Next morning early arrived the 
doctor from Stampton, a hale old gen- 
tleman who called everybody Sir or 
Ma’am, as the case might be, and 
whose ruddy face spoke of a life 
passed in healthy rides over the 
breezy downs. This worthy pro- 
nounced that no bones were broken, 
which was indeed already sufficiently 
obvious, but that the patient had 
experienced a severe shaking, which 
also Eva said she knew without 
being told; finally, he prescribed 
rest and quiet for a time, and re- 
turned homewards, promising to 
send back a mixture to be taken 
three times a-day. 

Although the accident thus hap- 
pily proved so much less alarming 
than it appeared at first sight, it put 
an end to our share in the manceuvres. 
Eva expressed a great longing to re- 
turn, declaring she should be dread- 
fully in everybody’s way, and in- 
deed our present residence was ill 
suited for an invalid of any sort, 
even although deriving the support 
of Mr. Dewleppe’s mixture. Mrs. 
Strickland wanted to return with her 
to Stampton Court, leaving me to 
watch the manceuvres, but of course 
we would not hear of that. A more 
convenient plan seemed to be to 


anticipate our promised visit to Mr. 
Drew and his daughter by a few 
days—a liberty we might easily 
venture to take with such old 
friends, while at Thorpe we should 
be able to get the benefit of Fergus- 
son’s medical attendance for Eva. 
And accordingly we started off that 
afternoon in Mrs. Strickland’s pony- 
carriage for Thorpe, which was only 
four miles beyond Stampton, leaving 
Sybil behind, and arrived there just 
at dusk to find Mary working in 
the garden, and the Squire drinking 
meditatively a pint of claret in the 
solitude of his dining-room. 

From both we received the kind- 
est welcome. Mary at once took pos- 
session of Eva, who was thoroughly 
knocked up with the drive, carrying 
her off to her room, and waiting on 
her for the rest of the evening with 
a watchful assiduity which seemed 
like a reproach to my own less care- 
ful efforts. This nursing, I may 
add, was of such persistent kind, 
and the friends found so much to 
say to each other, that it involved 
my sitting up till any hour of the 
night or morning, before the other 
young lady could be prevailed on to 
retire from Eva’s room, her only re- 
ply to my remonstrance being that 
she was sure I liked these late 
hours, as they gave opportunity for 
an additional cigar. 

Fergusson came next day to visit 
Eva. He pronounced that there 
was apparently no specific injury 
from the fall, but that it seemed to 
have caused a certain amount of 
shock to the system, for which rest 
would be the best cure. ‘“* Mrs. West 
should keep perfectly quiet for a 
time. She certainly appears al- 
together more delicate than she used 
to be, although it is perhaps difficult 
just now to form a correct judgment 
on the point. I should be inclined 
to suspect that the strain of London 
life is rather too much for her. I 
suppose there is a great deal going 
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on in the way of balls, and late 
hours, and so forth ?” 

“Yes, there is, a good deal, and 
my wife often complains of fatigue, 
and she certainly gets rather wearied 
at times. But she enjoys gaiety of 
this sort so much, that I have not 
the heart to curtail it, especially as 
I am a good deal occupied myself,and 
the life would be dull for her, and 
her sister too, if they did not go out.” 

“Well,” said Fergusson, “ you 
must make the most of the recess. 
The holiday on the moor ought to 
have acted like a tonic but for this 
accident. Perhaps, taking rest now, 
she may yet find the benefit of the 
trip. But you must take care cf 
her, Captain West. I suppose you 
official men have society engage- 
ments which you cannot very well 
help, but depend on it these late 
hours and heated rooms are very 
bad things for delicate young ladies. 
Mrs. West gives me the impression of 
having done more in that way than 
is good for her.” 

So saying the worthy doctor took 
his departure, leaving me musing 
over ‘his caution, resolving in my 
mind more or less vague projects for 
a more sober scheme of life. If we 
are always to be Londoners, sooner 
or later Eva should withdraw from 
the fatiguing life of the sort Jed last 
season. But then Sybil’s company 
was an excuse for this year’s racket ; 
it was only fair to give her the full 
benefit of the London season before 
she went off to be buried in India. 

Upon Sybil’s future, indeed, I 
had just now a consultation with 
my little wife, as she lay on the 
drawing-room sofa which had been 
wheeled up towards the window, 
looking frail and slighter than ever 
in her pretty morning robe, a tiny 
slipper peeping out below the shawl 
which covered her feet. 

“The time is drawing near for 
Sybil’s departure, Eva. Barely two 
months remain.” 
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“Yes, indeed; how the days do 
fly! It will be horrible to part with 
her, won’t it? I don’t know what 
I shall do without her.” 

“IT am afraid you will find it 
lonely, my dear; almost as bad ag 
it was before Sybil came up to join 
us in town.” 

““No; you know I didn’t mean 
that, Charlie. Why do you say 
such cutting things ? But, of course, 
it is only natural that Sybil and I] 
should be fond of each other, living 
together as we have done almost all 
our lives.” 

And Eva looked almost ready to 
cry. 

{ recollected at the moment how 
cheerfully my little wife had quitted 
her mother’s home to share mine— 
the shedding of tears, that eventful 
morning when we started from Sir- 
moori on our journey homewards, 
having been mainly on Mrs. Barton’s 
part; and I confess to a pang of re- 
morse and regret, mingled with un- 
worthy jealousy at thinking that to 
be my companion no longer satisfied 
my wife’s aspirations. Yet how 
should it be otherwise ? 

“Do you think,” I said at last, 
‘that your mamma would allow Sybil 
to stay another year with us before 
going out to India?” 

“Oh!” said Eva, 


clapping her 
slender hands together, and almost 
springing up from the couch, “ that 


would be delightful! Fancy having 
Syb with us for a whole year more! 
But,” she added with a sigh, “I am 
sure mamma would never agree to it.” 

It was curious to notice how we 
both tacitly assumed that Mrs. Barton 
would be sole referee in the matter, 
and that “Joe” would count for 
nothing. 

“J don’t see why your mamma 
should not consent. Sybil is full 
young to go out. If she stayed for 
another year she would still arrive 
in India before she was nineteen. 
Besides, it would really be a pity to 
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stop her music and singing lessons 
just as she is making such progress. 
And your mamma need not be at any 
expense in the matter.” 

Eva thought that if I put it in 
that way her mamma might very 
possibly agree. But would I write 
instead of her? I should do it so 
much more clearly: 

“There is one thing I ought 
to say, however. Suppose Sybil’s 
staying ends in her never going out 
at all ?” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“T mean that supposing Sybil 
finds a home of her own in Eng- 
land, her mamma might lose her 
altogether. That would be rather 
hard on your mamma, although it 
might be a very satisfactory arrange- 
ment for Sybil, and certainly a very 
pleasant one for us.” 

“But who are you thinking of?” 

“Tom Strickland, of course.” 

“Captain Strickland?” cried Eva, 
colouring with surprise. 

“Who else could [ mean? Why, 
you must have seen how fascinated 
he is with your sister. I thought 
women were so much more observant 
than men about these things; but 
even I could not help noticing long 
ago that he was paying her particular 
attention.” 

“T think you are wrong there, 
Charlie,” replied Eva, after a pause. 

“]T don’t think I am,” I answered, 
with an air of superior wisdom. “A 
man about town, like Strickland, 
who professes to be used up, and 
bored with everything, would never 
come dangling about as he does now, 
like a tame dog, riding with his 
sisters day after day, and hanging 
about the house whenever Sybil is 
there, if he were not under certain 
influences. Mrs. Strickland is quite 
delighted to have him so much 
at home. Whether she would be 
delighted at such a match for her 
son is another matter. I suspect she 
is @ very proud woman at heart, 
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with all her gentle manner; but she 
would be very glad to see him settled, 
no doubt; and certainly she would 
have to look far to find a sweeter 
girl for daughter-in-law, or a prettier 
either. I only know one.” 

** You are an old flatterer, Charlie. 
But although I know you are so 
much cleverer than I am, [ am not 
sure you are not wrong about this. 
I am sure Syb hasn’t a notion 
about it. I don’t think Captain 
Strickland dances with her particu- 
larly, more than he does with me, 
or anybody else.” 

“Strickland doesn’t go about 
spooning like a boy fresh from 
school. Somebody didn’t dance 
with you when he was making love. 
I suppose he is as old as I am. 
Certainly he must be thirty at least, 
for he has been over ten years in 
the service. We old fellows make 
love in sober fashion, proper to our 
age. Dull work for the lady in that 
case—isn’t it, Eva?” 

Thereon ensued a little flirtation 
which need not be set down here; 
for when the jars of household life 
did not obtrude, wearing away the 
romance of young marriage with 
their prosy vexations, we could still 
play at being lovers. 

The result of our conversation 
was that I went away to write 
the proposal to my mother-in-law 
for Sybil’s detention. It was the 
first letter I had written her since 
our arrival in England, for the 
family correspondence had been de- 
puted to Eva, and I felt that the 
proposal I had to make was an un- 
gracious one, since, disguise it as I 
might, the purport of it was in fact 
that, having carried off one daughter 
from her mother, probably never to 
see her again, I now wanted to detain 
the other, to relieve the loneliness 
which the first had to encounter in 
her married life. I felt, too, that I 
was to a certain extent writing under 
false pretences, since, after Eva’s 
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opinion, it would plainly have been 
premature to communicate any éx- 
pectations of the possible future in 
store for her sister. * 

There would be just time for a 
reply to this letter to arrive before 
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the date fixed for Sybil’s departure 
for India, but I begged that Mrs, 
Barton would telegraph her deci- 
sion, which would give us nearly a 
month’s time for preparation, if it 
should be unfavourable. 


CHAPTER XL.—IN WHICH OUR REFORMER FINDS ANOTHER OPPORTUNITY, 


A letter received from Mrs. Barton 
with the Indian mail the very next 
day augured badly for the success 
of our proposal. It was addressed 
to me, and was the first I had ever 
received from her. She wrote direct 
to me, she said, to know what had 
become of us. It seemed to be 
months since she had heard of her 
darling child, and she feared there 
must be something the matter, for 
her last letter spoke of her feeling 
ill, and her continued silence made 
the writer so terribly anxious as to be 
quite unfit for any exertion, and un- 
able to take any interest in what 
was going on around her. The letter 
was, in fact, one string of lamenta- 
tions, extending over eight pages of 
very fine writing, and leaving room 
for news only merely in the crossing. 
They were up at Sirmoori for the sea- 
son, and occupying Rhododendron 
Lodge as usual. Joe (my father-in- 
law), had quite taken to the hills, 
and had come up for six months too, 
he found exercise in the hills so 
good for his health, and the light of 
a covered racket-court so beneficial 
for his eyes; but it was a terrible 
sacrifice, for he was on half allow- 
ance all the time, and she really 
did not know how they should 
manage to get along and make two 
ends meet. She hoped dear Sybil 
would be very economical in her 
outfit, and get nothing that was not 
absolutely necessary. They were 
going to give a ball to the whole 
Station the night after next, and the 
house was at sixes and sevens, which 
must be her excuse for this short 


note. Abbott (husband of Mary 
her eldest daughter, the Chief Court 
judge at Mahrattapoor) had been 
passed over for the chief commis- 
sionership, a shameful job, and was 
thinking of throwing up the service. 
Garrett’s (the railway engineer, 
husband of Emma the second 
daughter) engagement with the 
Great Hindoostan Railway was up, 
and unless he could get into the 
Government public works he would 
have to go home. ‘Six children,” 
said my correspondent, for one had 
been born since our departure, “ and 
the eldest only five, and not a pice 
saved.” Finch (husband to Harriet 
the third daughter) had lost five 
thousand [rupees understood] in tea, 
and was closer than ever. ‘Stops 
darling Fanny’s chance of coming 
up to the hills this season.” Captain 
Morris (native infantry, husband of 
Sophy the fourth daughter) had 
been obliged to clear off his debts 
by borrowing five thousand [rupees 
again understood] from the banks, 
Garrett going security together with 
Joe, as all the other brothers-in-law 
had declined to join. Martin (mag- 
istrate of Toghlukabad, husband to 
Fanny the fifth daughter) had been 
removed from his district for striking 
a messenger in open court, and made 
an opium agent instead. “Gives 
him five hundred a month more 
pay, but no prospects; he is very 
downhearted about it, poor fellow, 
but then Martin is such an ambitious 
man.” Mrs. Barton, by the way, 
always called her sons-in-law by 
their surnames, and I have no doubt 
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spoke of me as West, as if I were a 
mere point in the family compass. 
This completed the batch of news, 
except that an incoherent announce- 
ment was added to the effect that 
Emma was expecting next month, 
and Sophy in November—the sen- 
tence being left unfinished. 

Eva was of course very contrite 
over her mamma’s letter, and its 
implied reproaches for neglecting 
to write, but pleaded good inten- 
tions; she had put off the task 
from day to day, till she had no 
idea how much time had passed 
away. And she looked so penitent 
and withal so frail as she lay on the 
sofa, that I had not the heart to 
scold. 

Three days after our arrival at 
Squire Drew’s, who should ride up 
to the door but Tom Strickland 
with Sybil. This appeared a sure 
confirmation of my suspicions, al- 
though they were merely the ad- 
vanced-guard of an equestrian party, 
comprising besides themselves Mr. 
and Miss Merrifield and Miss Strick- 
land, all of whom entered the 
drawing-room before Eva _ could 
effect her escape from it. The 
Minister and his family had return- 
ed to Stampton Court on their way 
northward, and he had thus kindly 
employed his only leisure day to ride 
over and inquire after Eva’s health, 
and have a look at the country. 
The Squire unfortunately was out, 
going about his fields, and thus lost 
the opportunity of receiving his 
distinguished guest; but Mary did 
the honours of the house with her 
usual self-possession; and it was 
interesting to notice the unaffected 
and modest manner with which the 
young country girl exchanged greet- 
ings with her fashionable visitors; 
for although the Squire and Mr. 
Strickland were good neighbors, 
Mary had no personal acquaintance 
with the Strickland family, and of 
course Cabinet Ministers and their 
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belongings were quite beyond her 
experience. 

“Yes,” said Miss Strickland, ‘‘ we 
came away from the moor sooner 
than was intended. The fact is 
(lowering her voice), mamma thought 
Mr. Merrifield was beginning to look 
bored, and between ourselves I think 
we were all losing our first zeal about 
the manoeuvres ; you see we had not 
your good example any longer. 
Your interest about them kept us all 
on good behaviour; but Tom, of 
course, did nothing but find fault 
with everything, and criticism like 
his has a wonderfully cooling effect.” 

‘** Yes,” observed Miss Merrifield, 
“Captain Strickland’s highest praise 
was to say that the generals were all 
a parcel of duffers. That was the 
elegant phrase he employed.” 

‘*No, no, you do mea great in- 
justice,” exclaimed Strickland; “I 
only ventured on a discriminating 
but benevolent criticism. 1 thought 
the manceuvring admirable. The 
pickets, speaking generally, faced 
towards the enemy quite as often as 
towards their own side, and I don’t 
think the brigadiers on most days 
lost sight of more than half their 
brigades. And what could have 
been better than the skirmishing of 
the militia? There is an intelligent 
appreciation by both officers and 
men of our constitutional force of 
the spirit of modern tactics which 
is truly gratifying to witness. 
Then the Control Department got 
the men’s dinners up very nearly 
every day without any break-down ; 
and if you consider that they had 
nearly twenty thousand men to feed, 
and were often ten miles from their 
base of operations, its capacity to 
stand the strain of a real campaign 
is sufficiently proved. All this, 
I would have you to know, Miss 
Merrifield, is no mean praise, albeit 
offered by a humble captain of foot.” 

Here Eva observed that she knew 
Captain Strickland did not mean 
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what he said; but my attention was 
diverted by a question from Mr. 
Merrificld, who up to this point had 
been talking to Mary Drew, and now 
turning to me observed that he 
understood the Thorpe woods were 
well worth seeing; would I show him 
the way to the nearest view? And 
accordingly in a few minutes we 


were standing together on the little 
promontory by the summer-house, 
overlooking the river and command- 
ing the range of woods up and down, 
the scene of our little picnic of the 
previous summer, the spot where the 
Squire and the Doctor discussed over 


CHAPTER XLI.—IN WHICH 


The interruption caused by Eva's 
accident, breaking off our conversa- 
tion on the moor just when I was 
secure of the Minister’s attention for 
a good hour longer, was unquestion- 
ably provoking ; for what chance has 
anybody, much less a subordinate 
official, of getting an hour's téte-d-téte 
with the Premier during the season, 
or out of the season either, in ordi- 
nary course? But we accept the 
inevitable with resignation. Here, 
however, was another unlooked-for 
opportunity, and that Mr. Merrifield 
felt interested in the subject was 
evident from his almost immediately 
bringing the conversation round to 
it. I had sufficiently explained, he 
said, what was the first principle of 
army reform contended for. If he 
understood me aright, I advocated 
a complete amalgamation of the 
inilitia and the line? That, I ex- 
plained, was my proposal. All 
recruits should be trained not only 
at one centre for each regiment, 
but as one homogeneous body. 
After a certain period of training, 
six months or so, the young sol- 
dier would elect for general or re- 
serve service. In the former case 
he would join the active battalions 
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their cigars the coming disruption of 
all existing institutions, while I sat, 
half listening, half busied with the 
building of my _castles-in-the-air, 
which then seemed so airy, albeit of 
such humble dimensions. Barely a 
year had passed, and now I stood 
there again, already in Parliament 
and part way up the official ladder, 
and, still more strange, having 
for my companion him whom the 
owner of the place denounced as 
the arch uprooter of all the foun- 
dations of the country, the very in- 
carnation of the levelling policy of 
the age. 


ANOTHER POINT IS SCORED. 


for twelve years, six of these being 
passed in the reserve; in the latter 
case he would be attached to the 
militia or reserve battalions of the 
regiment, and would be called out 
in peace time for only a few weeks 
in the year. 

‘But these reserve or militia 
men,” I continued, “would not only 
be liable to embodiment at any mo- 
ment (as they are at present), but 
also to serve abroad during the con- 
tinuance of a war. In consideration 
of this condition they should be 
paid somewhat more than at pre- 
sent. In fact the pay should be 
raised up to the point that is found 
sufficient to secure a sufficient num- 
ber of men.” 

“And if this should be found 
involve an inordinate expense ?” 

“Why, then, I suppose it would 
be necessary to resort to the ballot. 
And if the measure were introduced 
by a strong Minister in a really 
strong way—in the same way, for 
example, as you carried your great 
Entail Bill—why, I believe the 
measure would be popular rather 
than otherwise, especially if the 
law were made indiscriminate and 
permitted no exemptions. I would 
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allow only one mode of exemption, 
and that is by service as a volun- 
teer. This, by the way, would form 
perhaps the strongest reason for 
enforcing compulsory service by a 
ballot, because you can always pro- 
cure troops to any extent required 
by voluntary enlistment by raising 
the pay sufficiently ; but the ballot 
would give what is wanted so much 
at present, a means of control over 
the volunteers and of enforcing drill 
and discipline. At present, as it 
seems to me, the volunteers give 
everything and receive nothing, and 
therefore the complaint so often 
made about their slackness is sure- 
ly unreasonable and unjust. The 
force exists merely by its own 
choice, and a very little—an un- 
popular War Minister, or an incon- 
siderate order—might suffice to dis- 
perse it. But if service as a vol- 
unteer exerapted a man from the 
militia ballot, we ought to obtain 
a magnificent force of really effici- 
ent volunteers, whose organisation 
would be really under Government 
control, and then the very word 


invasion might drop out of the 
English language.” 

At this reference to invasion Mr. 
Merrifield made a gesture of im- 


patience, so I hurried on. ‘It has 
often struck me that the Govern- 
ment and the volunteers are both 
at present in a false position in one 
most important respect. If the vol- 
unteers are to be called out, they are 
to be placed under martial law, and 
that of course would be necessary. 
But the law would only apply, I 
apprehend, to those who went out 
when summoned. Those who for 
any reason did not go out would 
remain in the category of private 
citizens, so that whether a man 
were obliged to take up arms in de- 
fence of his country would depend 
—not on whether he were a volun- 
teer, but whether he happened to 
answer the summons to arms.” 
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“But in such a crisis as you 
refer to, although I have hardly 
patience to discuss it seriously, a 
law would of course be passed en- 
forcing the attendance of volunteers 
with their regiments for so long as 
the emergency continued.” 

“But that law would be made 
applicable only to those who had 
undertaken the duty of volunteers 
in the first instance, so that even 
then the result remains that the 
defence of the country is sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions, 
a principle we do not recognise 
as valid for any other national 
obligation. We do not remit the 
supply of taxes to those who are 
disinterested enough to contribute 
of their own accord, and surely the 
highest of all duties in a free state 
should not be left to voluntary 
efforts. Now, such a system as 
I have indicated would in effect 
make every able-bodied man con- 
tribute his share of defence, and 
that in the way least irksome to 
himself. Those who could afford 
it would be trained as volunteers ; 
those who could not afford it would 
be trained at the expense of the 
nation. 

‘*But this is a digression. At 
any rate, whether the voluntary 
system be continued or not, the 
principle Iam contending for is not 
invalidated ; on the contrary, just 
in proportion as the volunteers stop 
short of efficiency does the need be- 
come greater for turning the militia 
to the best account. And for this 
it is absolutely necessary that the 
mode of officering them should 
undergo a complete change. In- 
stead of militia officers as much 
inferior to the line in professional 
acquirements as the men of the one 
force are to those of the other, you 
want the very best experience you 
can command for that service. The 
popular notions, therefore, about 
officering the militia by a special 
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class of county amateurs, should be 
abandoned once and for all. It 
should be officered wholly by offi- 
cers who have been trained in the 
regular army.” 

“1s not this just what Thorow- 
come was uiming at ?” 

“Mr. Thorowcome proposed that 
line officers should be allowed to 
serve in the militia, going on half- 
pay for the purpose, and so giving 
promotion in their proper regiments. 
And so far as the proposal went it 
was a good one. They would have 
served to leaven the mass. But it 
was not at all clear how a place 
could have been found for them 
without stopping the promotion of 
the junior militia officers. No doubt 
if Mr. Thorowcome had remained 
longer in office, he might have de- 
veloped the plan further; but as the 
thing was stated nakedly, I doubt 
if it could have worked. Anyhow, 
it was at best a half-measure, and 
this is a case where no half-measures 
will answer. After all, there is no 
reason why militia officers should 
not be just as much connected by 
local association with their regi- 
ments under this scheme as they 
are at present. At present, in- 
deed, this local character, which is 
supposed to be such a valuable 
feature of “ our constitutional force,” 
is purely nominal. You have Scotch- 
men belonging to Irish regiments, 
and Englishmen of the north be- 
longing to regiments in the south, 
all of them living away from the 
district to which the men belong, 
and merely going over there when 
the regiment is called out for drill. 
But if the line be thoroughly ldcal- 
ised, as well as the militia; if the 
young officers on first appointment 
be gazetted to regiments stationed 
in the counties to which they them- 
selves belong : let residence on the 
spot be enforced from these officers, 
when they are transferred after ser- 
vice in the line to the reserve or 


militia battalions; and then the 
local character of the militia will be 
much more distinctly stamped on 
it than it is now. The militia 
battalions would indeed eventually 
be no longer commanded by lord. 
lieutenants of counties as at present; 
but, after all, are not these fune- 
tionaries in a somewhat false _posi- 
tion, if their regiments should come 
to be embodied and_ themselves 
pliced under plain lieutenant-colo- 
nels of the line ?” 

Mr. Merrifield here turned the con- 
versation to the other points of reform 
I had referred to as having in view, 
and asked me to explain them. 

The next point advocated, I went 
on to explain, was comparatively a 
minor one, and yet important enough 
in its way; and while my first pro- 
posal had no doubt already appeared 
before the public in one form or 
another, this one seemed not to have 
presented itself to any one before. 
“It is this. Disguise it how you may, 
the course of all recent legislation for 
the army has been to do away with 
the advantages and the stimulus fur- 
nished by money, ‘to keep out block- 
heads, and to make the army more 
of a regular profession. The result 
of this is that men (I mean of course 
officers) stick to the profession 
longer. The sumptuary regulations 
lately proposed have the same effect. 
In proportion as extravagance of 
living is repressed will the casualties 
from young fellows running into 
debt be diminished. This, by the 
way, is one sure result of abolishing 
purchase. When there are no more 
commissions to be sold, the same 
temptations will no longer be held 
out to run into debt. The greater 
sobriety of living has also the effect 
of retarding promotion. When I 
first went to India the great change 
in this respect was just about being 
manifested. Intemperance had gone 
out of fashion. But before my time 
the mortality among the regiments 
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in India from this cause and from 
earelessness of living generally used 
to be something frightful. It had 
the effect, however, of keeping up a 
constant stream of promotion. Well, 
the effect of all these changes com- 
bined—the abolition of purchase, 
the more professional character of 
the officers, and the reduced mor- 
tality among them—is that promo- 
tion will tend to become much 
slower. We shall probably have a 
state of things throughout the army 
generally (except, perhaps, among 
a few of the fashionable regiments 
officered by men of wealth), such as 
there used to be in the artillery and 
Engineers before the effect of seniority 
was disguised by constant augmen- 
tations, and as there was in the 
Prussian army before it underwent 
the immense augmentation which 
transformed it into the great army of 
Europe. And then what will have 
tobe done? The cry will be raised 
for relieving the stagnation by liberal 
pensions, or bonuses to induce some 
of the younger officers to get out of 
the way, such as were given lately 


tomy regiment, when a number of 
men who had been invited to com- 
pete for appointments and educat- 
ed mainly at the public cost, were 
bribed to leave it a few years after- 
wards when in the prime of efli- 


ciency. But think what the cost of 
repeating this would be, if applied 
tothe whole army! And after all, 
pensions will not do what is wanted. 
They failed signally in the Indian 
army, where, notwithstanding the 
pensions, and the bad climate, and 
the exile, the officers used to be 
much too old for their work, and it 
was common to meet with subalterns 
of forty and captains of fifty.” 

“What, then, is your remedy for 
this impending evil ?” 

“T think we should apply the 
principle of honour. Let me ex- 
plain what I mean. There are two 
ways of ‘remunerating public ser- 
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vants; one is by money alone, the 
other is by money combined with 
distinction. Now the limit of pay 
is practically soon reached; but 
honorary distinction is an inexhaus- 
tible mine if only worked properly. 
If it isa mark of distinction to be 
a captain or a major, then you will 
find plenty of men willing to serve 
in those grades for very small pay ; 
if you depreciate the rank, you will 
have to offer some other considera- 
tion. Now, instead of acting on 
this principle, the tendency of all 
recent administration has been to 
go on cheapening military rank till 
it is not worth having, and we shall 
very soon have military officers leay- 
ing their titles out of their cards as a 
protest against the abuse. Look at 
the reckless way in which what is 
called relative rank is given. Doc- 
tors,veterinary surgeons, paymasters, 
purveyors of food, custodians of 
stores, everybody takes rank now- 
adays over the captains and lieuten- 
ants ; in fact, the combatant officers 
are the only men who have no rank 
worth speaking of. Then, again, 
see how the country swarms with 
militia and volunteer officers, obese, 
middle-aged gentlemen, going about 
as majors and colonels, whose mili- 
tary qualifications often begin and 
end with their titles.” 

“But if men are doing the duty 
of officers with the militia and vol- 
unteers, how are you to help desig- 
nating them by their distinguishing 
titles ?” 

‘It depends upon what is the 
idea that you wish to convey by a 
title. If the title of captain is to 
be given to anybody who turns out 
two or three times a-year for a little 
exercise with the indefinite muster 
that does duty for a volunteer com- 
pany ; or to another who vegetates. 
somewhere in the country, and 
abandons domestic retirement every 
two or three years for a bout of drill 
with a militia regiment collected in 

2R 
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another part of the kingdom,—if 
functions of this kind are to be de- 
noted by the style of captain or 
colonel, then no doubt the present 
system is a right one. But if mili- 
tary rank is to signify, as it used to 
do, something coupled with obliga- 
tion to be sent on instant service to 
any part of the world, and to give 
up one’s life whenever required to 
do so, then it scems to me these 
titles have been wantonly misap- 
plied. The honorary promotion 
given on promotion is another un- 
wise measure in my opinion. Every 
officer who, on retirement, is entitled 
by length of service to a pension, 
is also advanced to a step of hon- 
orary rank. This accounts for the 
country being so brimful of generals. 
A general nowadays does not mean 
a man who has fulfilled the duties 
of a general, or who may have to 
fulfil them hereafter, it means some- 
body who has once been a colonel. 
The result of this reckless misappli- 
cation of military rank is that the 
titles hcld by the combatant grades 
have beconie thoroughly depreciated, 
and a cheap but efficient mode of 
remunerating the officers and the 
army has been entirely sacrificed.” 

“But are not these honorary 
titles given as an inducement to 
men to retire, and do they not thus 
tend to acceleraté promotion and 
prevent that stagnation which you 
admit to be one of the great difficul- 
ties to be contended against ?” 

“ Honorary rank may, no doubt, 
act as an inducement, but I think 
it does more harm in one way than 
good in the other. Besides, when 
men are entitled to retiring pensions, 
you may enforce retirements by suit- 
able rules to any extent you think 
proper, and thereiore it is not neces- 
sary to hold out special inducements 
for the purpose. For my own part. 
I think the whole system of promo- 
tion to the rank of general officer, 
even on the active list, calls for re- 


form. The list is much too large, 
and the promotion to it altogether 
too indiscriminate. Of all grades, 
this is the one to which a claim to pro- 
motion by mere seniority should least 
be recognised. But this is a minor 
blemish compared with what goes 
on in the Indian army, where a state 
of things has lately arisen which, 
in a military point of view, is sim- 
ply nothing short of scandalous.” 
As I made this reference to the 
Indian army, [ trembled for the 
continuance of the conversation, 
knowing by experience that the 
subject is one which people gene- 
rally, and members of the Govern 
ment in particular, cam never be got 
to attend to. If talking with Lord 
Stowe, [ used to observe that at 
the very mention of India his eyes 
assumed a dreamy aspect. as if he 
were looking at a wall a hundred 
miles behind me. or were thinking 
of his dear Sophia and the rest of 
his girls) When I opened the sub- 
ject to Bracton one day, he cut me 
short by saying, “My dear fellow, 
the Sandwich Islands ain’t under 
this department.” I thought indeed 
I had found a congenial spirit in 
Mr. Sinnick, for when one night, 
while sitting next him on the Trea- 
sury bench, I made some allusion 
to the needless burden on the fin- 
ances of certain army arrangements, 
he pricked up his ears; but on my 
going on to explain what I meant, 
he said, “ Oh, if it’s only the Indian 
army they are wasting money upon, 
it docsn’t matter; we don’t pay 
for it;” and thereon, folding his 
arms, resumed his peaceful slumber. 
3ut Mr. Merrifield had the power of 
true genius in his capacity for going 
into details as well as in master- 
ing principles—a very rare power 
among statesmen, as among the rest 
of the world. And in the present 
case, to my great delight, he express- 
ed an interest to hear what I had to 
say about the Indian army, adding 
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that he had often felt a curiosity to 
learn something of its organisation. 
Thereon [ explained the system 
of the new Indian Staff Corps, with 
the preposterous conditions involv- 
ed. How, under the old system, the 
objectionable state of things, under 
which half the regimental officers of 
the Indian army were detached from 
their regiments in various civil ca- 
pacities for indefinite periods, often 
extending over a lifetime, was dis- 
guised under the nominal condition 
that such officers were available 
to join their regiments if required 
to do so, although as a matter of 
fact they never were required, or if 
they had been, their occupations 
for ten or twenty or thirty years 
as magistrates, or bridge-builders, 
or superintendents of government 
farms, or clothing agents, would have 
quite unfitted them to resume regi- 
mental duty. That thus the Indian 
army, although a homogeneous body 
of regimental officers, was divided 
in effect into two distinct parts, the 
real soldiers and the nominal ones, 
all, however, getting their proemo- 


tion by seniority in the same way. 
How this state of things, which 
more than anything else had tended 
to demoralise the army, had now 
been replaced by a still more extra- 
vagant misuse of military rank and 


promotion. For, whereas every of- 
ficer used before to belong nomin- 
ally to some specific regiment, in 
virtue of which he obtained his pro- 
motion from time to time, even this 
semblance of military obligation had 
now been given up, and a gigantic 
sham, called the Indian Staff Corps, 
had been created, which had no- 
thing to do with the staff, or any 
corps or military body whatever, 
but was simply a clumsy vehicle for 
giving military rank to a great 
body of civil employés, whose con- 
nection with the army began and 
ended with this rank, and who were 
employed as magistrates, judges, 
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surveyors, road-makers, book-keep- 
ers, and in all the other multifarious 
duties which make up Indian ad- 
ministration. ‘In this country,” I 
said, ‘ta major or colonel, if not be- 
longing to the regular army, still, if 
he belongs to the militia or volun- 
teers, has military obligations of some 
sort, however slight; but an Indian 
staff-corps officer is very possibly of 
a sort that under no conceivable cir- 
cumstances can ever be employed as 
a soldier. He is simply a person 
who, in virtue of having entered 
the army asa youngster, and obtained 
some appointment in India, hence- 
forward gives up all military duty 
whatsoever, but is nevertheless en- 
titled to promotion at stated inter- 
vals to the rank (rank only, his pay 
does not depend on his rank, but on 
the nature of his civil duty; he 
may be making laws, or he may be 
making bricks, and is paid accord- 
ingly) of captain, major, and so 
on, throughout the different grades, 
till eventually he becomes a gen- 
eral officer. Thus by-and by Chel- 
tenham and Bayswater will swarm 
with these generals, who have never 
so much as commanded a company 
—men who have not been on parade 
for thirty years, and who some of 
them could not ride a mile to save 
their lives. Never was there such 
a prostitution of military rank be- 
fore. 

“It is not to be supposed Lord 
Carteret had any distinct notion of 
what he was doing when he estab- 
lished these Indian staff corps. His 
object was apparently to create a 
cheap form of civil service, by pay- 
ing men partly in rank instead of 
wholly in money; but that the 
thing should have been tolerated so 
long is incomprehensible. The only 
reason can be that people in this 
country will not be at the trouble of 
understanding Indian affairs of any 
kind. 

“The result,” I went on to say, 
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“is that the Indian army, as re- 
gards a large number of its officers, 
is a thoroughly unmilitary body. It 
is, in fact, living on the reputation 
of a small part of it, and of a few 
distinguished members, while India 
itself is a British Algeria, in which 
the natural advantages for developing 
military qualities have made us in- 
different to the need for cultivating 
artificial ones. A considerable part of 
that army is nothing better than a 
very badly armed militia, and the 
whole wants reform. But however 
that may be, there can be no doubt 
about the non-military character of 
the colonel accountants and judges. 
Living, as many of them do, in out- 
of-the-way places, where they never 
see a soldier from one year’s end to 
the other, they have not even the 
military experience to be got by a 
volunteer review at Brighton. This 
might be merely a negative evil, ex- 
cept that the system out of which it 
arises cheapens military rank in the 
British army as well. What we 
have to do, I conceive, is to make 
the honourable military title more in 
estimation then ever. Noman should 
be called a general who has not 
actually exercised a general’s com- 
mand, and all nominal titles and 
honorary ranks should be abol- 
ished.” 

* You have certainly made out a 
strong case for doing so,” observed 
the Minister, when I came to the end 
of my harangue, over which I am 
afraid I became quite excited. 

“Tam glad you think so. For 
similar reasons I think the con- 
version of the first captains of my 
regiment into majors was a mistake. 
Our officers were naturally tired of 
being only captains, and no wonder, 
for a captain nowadays is a mere 
nobody, especially in India, where 
nearly half the regiment is serving; 
but the proper remedy for that was 
to make the captain a big man, not 
to depress him still more, as has been 


the effect of this new artillery organ- 
isation.” 

“In fact a process of levelling 
up ?” S 

“Precisely so. In this love of 
titles inherent in mankind you have, 
I think, a mine that may be worked 
to any extent. Hitherto this coin- 
age of honour has been undergoing 
continual degradation, one branch 
of the service after another getting 
some sop thrown to it in the way of 
increased promotion, or relative rank, 
or honorary rank, and so on, till 
military grades have come to be 
something quite different to what 
they used to be thirty or forty years 
ago. Our policy should now be, I 
conceive, to work back again. Re- 
store the purity of the coinage ; make 
military rank something worth hay- 
ing, and you may save a great deal 
of what will otherwise have to be 
laid out in pay and pensions.” 

“There seems a good deal of force 
in what you say,” observed Mr. Mer- 
rifield, ‘‘ but there appears another 
side also to the question. If your 
plan would have the effect you ap- 
pear to expect from it, of making 
military rank a thing more in esti- 
mation: than before, may it not also 
operate to render men less unwilling 
than they are at present to leave the 
army, and so create the very evil to 
be guarded against of blocking up 
promotion, which is one of the ob- 
jections brought against the abolition 
of purchase ?” 

“That might certainly be a 
tendency of such a policy, but I 
think it could be prevented by 
suitable arrangements. After all, 
however, this matter cf promotion is 
merely a minor point as compared 
with the scheme I mentioned the 
other day, for obtaining the army 
which has to be officered. And 
another measure of army reform 
still more needed involves also a 
much more radical change. This I 
have not yet mentioned.” 
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“True, I am anxious to hear 
what that is, for you have done no 
more than mysteriously allude to it 
so far. But bless me,” added Mr. 
Merrifield, looking at his watch, 
“T had no idea how late it was. 
We shall never be back at Stamp- 
ton Court in time for dinner, unless 
we hurry back.” 

It was indeed getting late, our 
conversation having been a very 
protracted one. For, as I have 
before explained, the reports given 
here are no more than brief abstracts 
of what really passed. In fact, I 
have no more done justice tomy com- 
panion’s share in the conversation, 
edifying and delightful though it 
was to listen to, than did the Ro- 
man historians detail fully what 
took place at Carthage. The re- 
sult, however, of all the digressions 
and disquisitions into which we 
branched off, and which I have per- 
force omitted to repeat, was, that 
notwithstanding the two opportu- 
nities afforded for speaking freely, 
opportunities such as might never 
occur again, Mr. Merrifield rode back 


with his party to Stampton before 
I had entered into the branch of 
my subject which I thought would 


have had for him the _ greatest 
interest. 

‘“‘ Well,” said Mary Drew, after her 
distinguished visitors had ridden 
away, ‘“‘I am so glad to have spoken 
to a real live Prime Minister. Of 
course I knew that he must be a 
human being, but it seems almost 
impossible to think that it is not 
some delusion. I always fancied a 
great orator like Mr. Merrifield must 
be something like the statue of 
Lord Chatham which I saw in the 
Houses of Parliament when papa 
took me to London. I don’t mean, 
of course, with any robes on, for I 
know you gentlemen of the House 
of Commons don’t wear them, but 
standing majestically with one arm 
perpetually stretched out, defying 
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Mr. Braham and everybody else. It 
was difficult to fancy it could be the 
same person who makes those great, 
speeches and governs the whole, 
country, that was sitting here like 
an ordinary mortal taking five o’clock 
tea, and talking so unaffectedly to us 
as if we were just as good as himself.” 

‘““Mr. Merrifield is such a dear old 
man,”’ said a languid voice from the, 
sofa cushions. 

Old!” cried Mary; ‘the idea 
of connecting age with such a per- 
son! It seemed to me when he 
was talking as if I were listening to 
some one who might be of any age.” 

““Well, my dear, but he is old 
Look how bald he is, ever so much 
balder than Lord Stowe, and Lord 
Stowe says himself that he is quite 
an old man, and I am sure he must 
be, for Lady Sophia is a regular 
old maid.” 

‘“* Eva has been spoilt by all the in- 
tellectual society she has been mix- 
ing with in London. I suppose if 
you get accustomed to the splendour 
of these shining lights you may find 
the use of your eyes in time, as Eva 
appears to have done already, but 
when they come to visit us simple 
country folk, we are so dazzled that 
we have no sight for human blem- 
ishes. I should no more have 
thought about whether one of these 
godlike creatures was old or young, 
than an ancient Greek would have 
thought about asking the age of 
Apollo or Venus, if he fancied he 
saw the incarnation of those deities.” 

“Do you include Lord Stowe in 
your pantheon of godlike creatures, 
Mary ?” asked Eva’s husband, “ If 
you had seen him on the moor the 
other day with his comfortable 
worsted stockings and high shirt 
collar and a plate of cold chicken 
on his lap, or at one of our board 
meetings trying to look wise over 
an item in the army estimates, you 
would hardly have recognised the su- 
perhuman elements in his organism.” 
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“Oh, Lord Stowe is different, of 
course, because I have been accus- 
tomed to see him walking about 
Eeatherby ever since I can remem- 
ber. I suppose familiarity disillu- 
sions one. 1 daresay if we had 
never seen you till after you had 
made your speeches and become 
such a great man, we should have 
been drvadfully afraid of you too; 
but now I can never fancy that you 
are really a Minister.” 

“Not quite a Minister, Mary. 
The gradations of the Government 
officials are very well marked, I can 
assure you, and there is almost as 
much difference between a Cabinet 
Minister and an understrapper like 
myself as there is between a captain 
and a corporal. A paymaster-gen- 
eral is a very small item in the 
Official hierarchy, isn’t he, Eva?” 

“My dear Charlie, as if it were 
any good asking me! I never shall 
unders'and all these distinctions. 
You know you laughed at me the 
other day, because I asked how old 


Admiral Mayne Toppe could be a 
Lord of the Admiralty when he 
wasn’t a lord atall. It seems to me 
that the only difference between 
Cabinet Ministers and other people 
is that they talk such prosy stuff.” 

“Prosy, Eva?’ said Mary; “T 
am sure you can’t say that Mr. Merri- 
field was prosy this afternoon. He 
seemed to be delightful. I could 
have gone on listening for ever.” 

““Oh yes, Mr. Merrifield can make 
himself very pleasant ; and you see 
to day we were only a lot of girls to 
talk to. But you should have heard 
him and Charlie and Mr. Strickland 
after dinner in the cottage. There 
was no drawing-room out on the 
moor, you know, so we all sat to- 
gether after dinner till it was time 
to go to bed; and they used to 
go on about politics and taxation 
and organisation, and stuff of 
that sort, till I could hardly help 
falling asleep.” And Eva spoke 
almost crossly, as if something had 
vexed her. 
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In recent history—which has pro- 
duced many remarkable, if few 
gent men—there is hardly any 
more interesting name than that of 
Charles Forbes René de Montalem- 
bert. A certain chivalry and én 
of personal character, combined with 
a strangely-mingled fervour of polit- 
ical and religious enthusiasm, gave 
to hin a prominence which consider- 
ably transcends any of the results 
of his life. Men of this stamp, in 
whom character often greatly exceeds 
accomplishment, the charm of whose 
personal lie and manners carries 
captive many admirers, are always 
among the most interesting his ori- 
cal figures. They are the true in- 
heritors of fame, which rightly seizes 
upon character as the supreme hu 
man reality, and brings to the front 
those whose lives have been lit up 
with the glow of some enthusiastic 
purpose, good or bad, rather than the 
men who have quietly followed out 
details of action, and, it may be after 
all, done more or even better work. 

To Mrs. Oliphant’s fertile pen we 
owe a memoir of Montalembert as 
fascinating as the hero himself— 
eraceful, beautiful, full of life, enthu- 
siasm, and earnestness. It is a sin- 
gular piece of good fortune which has 
assigned to the biographer of Edward 
Irving the task of writing the memoir 
of one who, in quite other circum 
stances, had something of the same 
lonely, unhappy, unfulfilled longing 
in his life—something of the same 
idexl loftiness in his aims, and tragic 
heroism of struggle and failure in his 
career. Both men were eminently 
picturesque. Their figures filled the 
imagination, and somewhat dazzled 


it. Both were supreme orators in 
their way, swaying others for a time 
with an irresistible force, personal 
rather than rational, impassioned 
rather than enlightened. “uch lives 
especially need to be admired and 
loved before they can be unders ood. 
They must be studied with some- 
thing of the same fervour of imagi- 
native enthusiasm which made their 
own inspiration, and treated with a 
generous delicicy in all the chang- 
ing features which enthusiasm in 
any life never fails to assume. This 
is what Mrs. Oliphant has done in 
both cases, and more successfully, 
as it appears to us, in the case of 
the French patriot than in that of 
the Scotch preacher. The latter 
subject was, no doubt, mvre native 
to her genius; but in the pre- 
sent case she has had the advan- 
tage not only of a wider canvas 
and more matured skill, but of per- 
sonal knowledge In order to write, 
with ample insight, the life of a man 
who has recently left the world, it 
is necessary, in some degree, to 
have known him—to have seen him 
live and move. It is by no means 
necessary to have been intimately 
associated with him as one of his 
set or party. Such identifica ion of 
interests is more apt, perhaps, than 
anything else, to blur the biogra- 
phic insight, and distort that sense 
of proportion and finish without 
which biography becomes mere per- 
sonal annals, more or less interest- 
ing according to the subject. But 
to have seen and conversed with a 
man—to have had our intellectual 
vision of him quickened by direct 
contact, and the recognition of he 
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characteristic soul behind his public 
movements—gives a touch of reality 
to biographic details which nothing 
else can give; and in the hands of 
an artist like Mrs. Oliphant, lifts 
them out of a haze of mere descrip- 
tion into the light of life. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s knowledge of 
Montalembert was just such as to 
serve the purpose of a biographer. 
She made his acquaintance first in- 
tellectually, as the translator of his 
great book, the ‘Monks of the 
West,’ published in 1860; and after- 
wards personally, during a residence 
in Paris. His public career was by 
this time ended. His character had 
become in a measure historical, 
while he still lived. As an Eng- 
lishwoman and a Protestant, Mrs. 
Oliphant was outside of any party 
interests with which Montalembert 
had been identified. These inte- 
rests for the time, in fact, were all 
in abeyance; they did not require 
to be thought of, while yet his 
genius, vivacity, and _ nobleness, 
survived in all their original charm. 
He was the same enthusiast for 
““God and Society” that he had 
ever been. His mind was richer, 
if not wiser or higher, from the 
quiet medieval culture in which it 
had been long engaged, and through 
which his biographer came to sym- 
pathise with and admire him. His 
gifts had ripened to their full fruit- 
fulness, while the mists of prejudice 
and astonishment had cleared away 
from some parts of his career, which 
must always remain unintelligible 
to his English admirers. It was 
Mrs. Oliphant’s good fortune to 
know Montalembert in these later 
years, as a friend who had been 
attracted by the pure force of his 
character and genius, and who could 
enter with delight and appreciation 
into all the intellectual and patriotic 
impulses of his life, without any 
admixture of party passion or blind 
religious zeal. 
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The result is that she has pre. 
sented in these volumes a very com- 
plete picture of this remarkable 
man—a picture which probably 
satisfies his friends, and yet is by 
no means a mere panegyric. It is 
sufficiently panegyrical, as many in 
this country, and in France too, will 
think. The hero is drawn some- 
what uniformly in a heroic attitude, 
The inconsistencies of his mental 
and political moods are too slightly 
brought into the light—are perhaps 
inadequately appreciated. There 
are marks of haste and carelessness 
here and there in the composition 
of the volumes. But the portrait is 
from first to last living and interest- 
ing in its outline. The writer has 
thrown herself with marvellous suc- 
cess into the spirit of the career 
which she sketches. She has been 
able from original sources, and espe- 
cially by the kindness of Madame 
de Montalembert—who has warmly 
entered into her task, and rendered 
it most valuable assistance—to bring 
before her readers, in many vivid 
touches, his youth and private life. 
She has followed the intricacies of 
his public life, especially of his rela- 
tions to the late Emperor of the 
French, while Prince-President, not 
only with enthusiasm, but with dis- 
cernment and sagacity. Other dis- 
closures may still be necessary to 
bring out clearly his final position in 
the Church for which he spent his 
life, and towards the great Papal 
system which so continually filled 
him with distrust, but which he 
refused to see with any eyes save 
those of love. But the man himself, 
in his characteristic greatness, his 
mixed heroism and weakness, in the 
plenitude of his gifts and aspira- 
tions, his successes and failures, is 
as fully sketched in these volumes 
as he is ever likely to be. The 
portrait may be set in clearer sur- 
roundings, or made more intelligible 
in some of its details; but it is not 
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likely to be drawn in happier out- 
line, or more to the life. 

Charles de Montalembert was of 
noble French descent through his 
father, of Scottish origin through his 
mother. The Montalemberts _be- 
longed to Poitou, and were a dis- 
tinguished family, devoted to war and 
chivalry, from their earliest appear- 
ance in history. One is mentioned 
among the four “gentlemen of 
Guyenne,” amongst whom the most 
chivalrous of French kings, Francis 
I, included himself, and who were 
ready, he said, ‘‘to encounter all 
comers in France.” This same 
Montalembert became one of his 
Majesty’s Chamberlains ; but the 
courtiers said of him that he was 
more fit to give the enemy a dressing 
than to dress the king—‘‘ Plus 
propre 4 donner une camisade a 
lennemi qu’une chemise au roi.” 
A later member of the family was 
well known in scientific warfare. 


The brother of this distinguished en- 
gineer was the grandfather of Charles. 
He was one of the nobles driven 
from France by the great Revolu- 


tion, “‘whose beautiful melancholy 
face,” Mrs. Oliphant says, seems 
“the most natural mood of a man 
of his class at that terrible period.” 
The sad and romantic-looking French 
émigré is well contrasted with the 
“comfortable, well-to-do counte- 
nance” of the Scotch grandfather 
Forbes, as “types of different worlds 
as well as different races.” ‘ The cy- 
cle of chivalry, of romance, of po- 
etic elevation, with all the grace of 
misfortune, shows in the one;” in 
the other a “calm countenance,” 
surmounted by “trim peruke ;” 
“strong in English prosperity and 
progress; expecting nothing but 
good, hearing of nothing but vic- 
tory.” Such was the strangcely- 
mingled descent of Charles de Mon- 
talembert. There can be little 
doubt which element entered most 
largely into his blood. Both were 
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present, as many circumstances of 
his life prove; but he was withal 
far more a Frenchman than he ever 
was or could have been an English- 
man. 

Yet his early youth was far more 
associated with his grandfather 
Forbes than with his French father, 
who was the only child of the exiled 
nobleman of 1789. He appears to 
have been born in his grandfather’s 
house in Albemarle Street, and at 
the age of fifteen months was en- 
tirely given over to his keeping. 
The young Count, his father, had at 
first entered the English army ; but 
on the restoration of the Bourbons 
in 1814, he went back to France. 
Charles remained with his grand- 
father in the quiet security of a com- 
fortable home—‘“ the object,” says 
his biographer, “ of that adoring love, 
a sentiment at once more tender and 
more absorbing than simple pater- 
nity, which so often, passing over the 
head of one generation, links age 
and infancy together in the most 
beautiful of connections.” Mr. 
Forbes had a pretty ccuntry retreat 
at Stanmore, near Harrow, and a 
well-filled library, where he spent 
most of his own leisure hours, and 
where the young Montalembert pro- 
bably first awoke to a consciousness 
of intellectual life. The whole at- 
mosphere around him was full of 
love and thoughtfulness for the boy’s 
mental culture. His grandfather 
was an accomplished man, with a 
turn for natural history, and spent 
his time chiefly in the preparation 
of a large illustrated edition of cer- 
tain ‘Oriental Memoirs” in which 
he had embodied his scientific ex- 
perience of the East, where he had 
spent his manhood, and made his 
fortune. While he worked at this 
book his baby grandson seems to 
have been his constant companion. 
“He wrote fond letters to the baby, 
to serve as prefaces to his great 
work. He placed a portrait of the 
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little face he loved so well, drawn by 
his own hands, with pretty garlands 
of grandfatherly verse as the frontis- 
piece. . . . Never was a more 
wonderful monument of an old man’s 
love. The spectator gazes at the 
baby portrait looking at him with 
round blue eyes out of the ample 
page, with that faltering laugh which 
has tears in it. This was Charles 
de Montalembert as he appeared at 
Stanmore more than half a century 
since, looking up from the corner in 
his white frock and blue ribbons, 
the delizht and joy and sacred hope 
of the old philosopher's heart.” 

The quiet and pleasant life of 
the young Montalembert with his 
grandfather lasted till she boy was 
nine years of age, and he had grown 
into early and _ precocious _intelli- 
gence, ‘“‘ becoming more anl more 
the companion of his grandfather.” 
Frequently they went to Brighton 
together; and in 1816, when Monta 
lenbert’s father was appointel by 
Louis XVIII. as Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary for France at Sruttzart, they 
paid a visit to bis parents in France, 
before they left, and remained there 
for some time. During this stay he 
bezan his studies at the Scotch 
College at. Paris ; and on their return 
to England a year later, when 
Charles had reached his eighth 
year, his grandfather sent him to 
school at Fulham. This, the old 
min says in a letter to his daughter, 
dated 28th April 1418, wis to him 
“a trial of no common kind,” and 
the scene which he describes in the 
same letter on parting with the boy 
shows this very touchingly. Per- 
haps there is something of undue 
self-consciousness on the bov’s part; 
but his peculiar mode of life had 
nourished in him a feeling of self- 
importance which crops out rather 
disagreeably through the whole 
course of his youth. He had been 
all in all to his grandfather, ‘he 
ceatre of a domestic world without 


any rival, and a feeling of his 
own cousequence was the natural 
growth of this position. IIe ad- 
jures his grandfather, on parting 
wit! him for school, to answer truly 
the question which he puts to him. 
“TI promised him I would,” says the 
proud grand-parental heart, in writ- 
ing to his daughter; “and I now 
give to you and Montalembert the 
very words in which the sweet 
child then addressed me: ‘ You know, 
my dear grandpipa, that I have left 
my ptpa and mamma, my brother 
and sister, at Stuttgart, to be your 
child; and now you and TI are 
everything to each other until we 
see them again. Tell me therefore— 
but you must tell m2 truly—if since 
we left Paris I have been ‘fiie boy 
you expected and wantel me io be, 
and if you love me as mach as whea 
we were there altogether? It was 
alnost oo much for me,” the old 
man adits; “but I could with truth 
assure him that he had been all and 
more thanall. I anticipatel Then 
said he, ‘I am the happiest boy in 
the world, nor shall T drop one tear 
when you leave me;’ nor dil he.” 
This is very charming in its way. 
It looks, as Mrs. Oliphant says, like 
a bit of “some more delicate Sand- 
ford and Merton;” but even al- 
lowing for the modisin2ss uncon- 
sciously imparted to the boy’s talk 
by his grandfather, there is a taint 
of moral conceit in it which is not 
without its likeness in some after- 
features of his life. 

Mr Forbes died suddenly on a 
visit to France, and henceforth 
young Montalembert entered upon 
a new life, in the house of his 
father and mother, which, natural 
as it was, hardly seens to have 
suitel him so well as the old one 
The Count, his father, was a busy 
man; his mother was still voung 
and lively, and fond of society ; and 
he seems to have misse.l the inter- 
est .and attention bestowed upon 
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him in his grandfather’s house. 
Little is seen of him for a time, 
till, at the age of thirteen, he 
emerges as the diarist of his own 
life and feelings. Throughout life 
he continued this habit of diary- 
keeping, and his biographer has 
naturally drawn largely upon this 
source for her information of many 
of its incidents and impressions. 
The commencing pages of the youth- 
ful diarist do not contain much, but 
they show little glimpses of charac- 
ter. The life of mere amusement in 
which he finds himself plunged for 
atime seems to have been irksome 
to his early-developed sense of duty. 
“Day lost, like so many others!” 
records the young moralist. His 
political and religious sentiments 
grow apace. He was an enthusiast 
for the charter of 1814, and frightened 


_ his younger brother by making him 


swear eternal fidelity to it. His 
Catholic enthusiasm was quickened 
by the reception of “‘a member of 
his family, born a Protestant,” into 
the bosom of the Church, and by 
his own formal admission as a com- 
municant. His neglected studies also 
were resumed under the care of M. 
Gobert, one of the professors of the 
College Henri 1V. He was a busy 
student, and grudged the distractions 
which interfered with his work. 
“Sometimes he is carried off to the 
theatre, and is amused and forgets 
himself ; but in society in the even- 
ings yawns his weary head off, and 
frets against the silken bondage.” 
He wrote comments upon the au- 
thors that he read, amusing in 
their simplicity and decisiveness, 
When about the age of sixteen he 
went to the College Sainte-Barbe, of 
whic. his friend the Abbé Nicolle 
was the head. Here he spent two 
years in earnest study and aspira- 
tion, and formed friendships which 
he retained through life. The great 
thoucht which never ceased to ani- 
mate him, which became, in fact, the 


motto of all his labours—‘t God and 
freedom”—here first took shape. So- 
lemnly, with a congenial soul, he 
bound himself in a sacred act of 
self-consecration to serve’ these ob- 
jects. This “solemn league and 
covenant,” executed by the young 
enthusiast, and which he wished in 
the fervour of his feelings to sign 
with his blood, still exists in the 
possession of M. Cornudet, the 
friend who joined him in it. and 
who never ceased to follow his 
cause with “ sympathy, interest, and 
affection ;” and it may probably 
see the light in the pages of the 
‘Contemporain’ in which his old 
companion in Sainte-Barbe is now 
publishing a collection of his youth- 
ful letters. He was seventeen when 
this bond was made, and in the 
same year his commonplace-book 
contains the following entry— 
““God and liberty—these are the 
two principal motive-powers «f my 
existence; to reconcile these two 
perfections shall be the aim of my 
life?” Many years afterwards, in re- 
vising this early record of his feel- 
ings, he seems himself to have been 
struck with the precocity of his 
youthful ambition, and has charac- 
teristically marked this entry “ Dé- 
ja!!” 

He left Sainte Barbe at the age of 
nineteen, without carrying any prize 
with him, although he had previ- 
ously, in the year 1828, gained the 
first prize for a discours or speech 
in French. He rejoined his parents 
in Sweden, whither they had gone 
for a time, and where the old life of 
gaiety, formerly so irksome, awaited 
him. His solitary and somewhat 
stilted figure in the gay circle in 
which he mingled without interest 
seems to have been an object of 
ridicule to some of the Swedish 
ladies. “Pedant et altier,’ one 
of them afterwards told him she 
had thought him ; and coming from 
clever and charming lips, the words 
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wounded him keenly, and probably 
did him good. But if he was for- 
mal on the surface at this time in 
the consciousness of the grandeur of 
his youthful aims, he was sharply 
observant, as he always was, of all 
that he saw or heard, and his jour- 
nal contains ‘an extremely lively 
sketch” of the Swedish Court and 
its surroundings—the swaggering 
“trooper monarch (Bernadotte) and 
his wife, who had been an inn- 
keeper’s daughter before becoming 
a queen.” He studied also care- 
fully the institutions of Sweden, as 
his elaborate article on the subject 
only a year later proves. And fore- 
most among all his thoughts came 
forth the great objects to which he 
had consecrated himself—religion 
and freedom. Catholicism was now 
and always to him religion, and 
“Catholicism, in order to triumph, 
must have liberty as its ally and 
tributary ;’—so he writes to his 
friend Rio, the future historian of 
Christian art, whom he numbered 
thus early among his warm friends. 
German philosophy occupied some 
share of his attention by the ad- 
vice of M. Cousin, who continued 
for a while his intellectual adviser, 
although afterwards, as may be 
supposed, they were much divid- 
ed. “TI am reading Kant, whoin 
I find terribly difficult.” he wrote 
to Rio. ‘“M. Cousin recommended 
me to give myself‘up entirely to 
that study; but I shall not follow 
his advice.” Nothing was less 
likely. Montalembert’s mind, with 
all its noble and powerful impulses, 
had no affinity for such studies. 
He was throughout life impatient 
of sifting principles to their last 
results, and holding them before his 
mind in pure rational abstraction. 
His genius was poetic, rhetorical, 
and in a less degree historical, but 
in no degree philosophical. The 
speeches of Burke and Grattan 
were therefore, as we gather from 


the same page, far more congenial 
studies than Kant, or even “the 
great Schelling,” of whom he speaks 
as “so ill understood in France.” 
Grattan particularly attracted him 
‘“‘as the unwearied champion of the 
greatest of causes ;” and the same 
cause consecrated for him the elo- 
quence and labours of O’Connell, in 
a manner that now seems marvellous 
and hardly credible in our eyes. 
Inspired by enthusiasm for the 
Catholic champion of Ireland, he 
resolved to make an expedition to 
that country. His purpose was tem- 
porarily interrupted by the illness 
and death of his sister, and also by 
the outbreak of the Revolution of 
1830. He had returned to France 
with his mother and sister, the 
latter of whom suddenly closed her 
brief life by the way; and was alone 


with his mother in Paris in the ° 


beginning of this year. He was 
plunged in profound grief for her 
recent loss, and otherwise unsettled 
and unhappy. ‘Sometimes for a 
moment he thought of becoming a 
priest; sometimes of joining as a 
volunteer (simple soldat) the expe- 
dition to Algiers, which was then 
setting out.” It is hardly necessary 
to say that he carried out neither 
purpose, but remained in Paris, pro- 
secuting, among other studies, that of 
the law, and writing his article on 
Sweden, which, on being completed, 
was shown to M. Guizot with a 
view to its publication in the ‘Re- 
vue Francaise,’ of which he was 
editor. The article was duly pub- 
lished, but much curtailed in dimen- 
sions, to the great disgust of the 
young litterateur. In his journal 
there is no allusion to political 
matters at this time, big as it was 
with fate for France. He seems 
mainly occupied with the farther 
literary friendships which he ..¥ 
formed. Among others he met and 
made friends with Lamartine, with 
Sainte-Beuve, “who, curiously 
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enough, was then beginning life with 
something of the same visionary reli- 
gious enthusiasm which stimulated 
Montalembert himself;” also with 
Victor Hugo, “then the poet of all 
sweet and virtuous things,” cherish- 
ing the hope of ‘‘a universal religious 
restoration and rebirth of the world.” 
Now also he formed his first con- 
nection with the ‘ Correspondant,’ 
the same well-known Catholic peri- 
odical to which he contributed all 
his life. 

At length, in the end of July and 
on the very eve of the Revolution, 
he set out on his projected journey 
to Ireland. The news of the re- 
overthrow of the elder Bourbon race 
overtook him in London, and in hot 
eagerness to be in the midst of the 
political fray, he returned to Paris; 
but only to be sent away again by 
his father, ‘‘ somewhat discomfited 
and discouraged, and full of many 
conflicting thoughts.” He had 


longed, in the first moment of ex- 
altation, to fight for the people; 
but the people were no sooner vic- 
torious than his sympathies cooled. 


As all his life showed, a cause when 
triumphant had no attractions for 
him. “Je n’aime pas les causes 
victorieuses,” he said ; and his life is 
a continued illustration of the truth 
of the statement. The interests of 
his family, moreover, were seriously 
embroiled; and as he resumed his 
journey to Ireland, he began to pon- 
der, with the precocious confidence 
characteristic of him, that. “ free- 
dom never gains anything by such 
violent movements.” 

We cannot touch upon the inci- 
dents of his Irish journey, so graphi- 
cally described by Mrs. Oliphant; 
his visit to “the great Dictator ;” 
and his disenchantment both with 
0’Connell himsélf and his eloquence ; 
the “sweet Irish girls” at the house 
of Lord Doneughmore, with whom 
he read poetry, and with whom 
he fain would have stayed some 
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time longer; his visit to May- 
nooth, and the striking scene de- 
scribed by his own pen of the mass 
which he saw in a country chapel, 
“the men kneeling in the mud, all 
uncovered, though the rain fell in 
torrents and the mud quivered be- 
neath them.” The experiences of 
the journey served to dispel some of 
his illusions. But it was also the 
turning-point of his life, deepening 
his ardent devotion to Catholicism, 
and confirming in him the hitherto 
half-resolved purpose to give him- 
self to the service of the Church 
and of Freedom! These twin ideals 
of his young enthusiasm seemed to 
him united in the Irish Church, 
sitting like “a dethroned queen” 
among her people, the guardian of 
their faith and of their rights, all 
the more glorious in her rags and 
poverty to his dazzled vision. 
Here was an object worthy of all 
his ardour and labour! Here reli- 
gion was the emblem, not of success- 
ful power, but of patient suffering. 
Here she was plainly on the side 
of the people, while Protestantism 
was represented by a cruel Anglo- 
Irish aristocracy and a barren hier- 
archy! This was the tone which he 
brought away with him from Ire- 
land, and to which he gave vent in 
the following year in ‘L’Avenir.’ 
There, in his ‘ Lettre sur le Catholi- 
cisme en Irlande,’ he drew “the most 
terrible picture of the impositions 
of the Irish Established Church and 
the wrongs of the Catholics.” No- 
thing, perhaps, can give a better 
idea of the essential defect in 
Montalembert’s political instincts— 
the singular incapacity which char- 
acterised him now, and more or less 
always—even after his illusions had 
been broken in pieces in the harsh- 
est manner—of getting down to the 
hard basis of fact or reality in the 
great movements of his time. It 
was, no doubt, a charming enthusi- 
asm in the young Catholic, which 
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led him so to idealise the Church of 
the Irish peasantry ; but an enthu- 
siam which blinds while it exalts, 
and which can transmute even the 
ugliest features into a divine vision, 
is a dangerous gift. More than once 
Montalembert was destined to be 
the victim of such enthusiasm. 

The first great epoch of his public 
life, which Mrs. Oliphant has ap- 
propriately entitled “ L’Avenir— 
‘God and Liberty,’” was the natural 
e-’come of his Trish Catholic en- 
tuusiasm. It is somewhat absurd, 
while extremely interesting, to trace 
the influence of O’Connell, and the 
st.nd which he was supposed to be 
making for national and Catholic 
freedom, upon the movement now 
initiated in France, of which the 
famous newspaper ‘L’Avenir’ was 
the expression. France was in one 
of its fits of “Liberal” ecstasy. ‘‘ The 
Charter—the free institutions it 
guaranteed, the _ self- government 
which it held out to the hopes of 
the nation—was the popular idol. 
But in the midst of this impetuous 
rush towards political freedom, the 
Church remained in bondage.” Why 
should this be so? Why should 
the Church not be free as well as 
the State, with right to appoint her 
own bishops and educate her own 
children as she wished? The gene- 
ral question is one which it is far 
beyond our present purpose to pur- 
sue, and which it can hardly be 
said that the enthusiastic writers 
of ‘L’Avenir,’ with all their ear- 
nestness and ability, opened to its 
depths. For the primary question, 
which is an essential condition of 
any true answer being returned to 
the other, they never fairly asked 
themselves, What is the liberty of 
the Church? Is it moral, or is it 
also political? If the Church is re- 
strained by any power outside of her- 
self from communicating freely the 
Truth which she holds as a sacred 
treasure imparted to her for the 
good of men, she is certainly in 


bondage. If she is not free as a 
teacher, her essential vitality is at- 
tacked and endangered. And go 
far Montalembert was undoubtedly 
right in the long warfare which 
he waged, and which he at length 
carried to a successful issue, for lib- 
erty of religious instruction. But 
the Church —above all, the Ro- 
man Catholic Church—is_every- 
where a great political institution 
as well as a teacher. She claims 
not merely moral but social and poli- 
tical rights of the most extended and 
pervading character. The time had 
been in France, as in other countries, 
when she not only monopolised 
the rights of education, but the 
rights of the family, and in a large 
degree the rights of the State. And 
her use of these rights had not been 
encouraging. <A theocracy ‘free to 
use every faculty for the advantage 
and succour of man’’—which “ free 
itself, should be the natural de- 
fender of all liberty—which, acting 
on God’s laws, and not on man’s, 
should be the same everywhere— 
awful to the evil-doer, tender to the 
penitent, making religion a reality 
and not a form’’—is a fair ideal; 
but then there never has been such 
a theocracy. And statesmen have 
to deal with* facts and not ideals. 
The worst that can be said for the 
French statesmen of the Revolution 
of 1830 is, that their experience of 
ecclesiastical power had been such 
as to shake their faith in religious 
ideals, or even religious truths alto- 
gether. In thé infidel reaction fol- 
lowing the great Revolution France 
had been allowed to sink into a 
withering and hopeless secularism, 
nipping its youthful national life at 
the root, and yielding a stunted har- 
vest of many evils, the end of which 
is not yet. It was not only a noble 
but a true enthusiasm which led 
Montalembert and his colleagues to 
vindicate a place for religion in the 
national life and government, to 
proclaim that society without God 
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is a soulless and corrupting mass 
never far from anarchy. But that 
they should have seen any model 
for their mission in the work of 
Q’Connell,* or that they should 
have been capalle of so little his- 
torical and rational analysis as to 
identify religion with the Catholic 
Church in Ireland, or even in 
France, this was an indication a 
once of weakness and of falsehood 
in their position which gave sure 
presage of their downfall. The 
very Church they wished to serve, 
to whose cause they had consecrated 
with such touching earnes ness all 
their gifts, repudiated their aid. 
The Court of Rome understood its 
own mission better than they did. 
It admitted “ their good intentions,” 
but at the same time silenced them 
as inspired by a zeal without discre- 
tion in the treatment of “ supremely 
delicate questions” ! 

Never was there anything more 
pathetic in its way than the journey 
made by Lamennais, Lacordaire, 
and Montalembert to Rome, in 
search of light and guidance, and, 
if possible, approval in the cause on 
which they had entered. To Mon- 
talembert it was a matter of far less 
moment than to others what the 
great oracle might say. ‘True, his 
faith was not less sincere or ardent 
than theirs; but he was as yet 
merely a young writer. They were 
both priests, and Lamennais one 
whose fame had already reached 
through the whole Catholic world, 
and attracted to him personal re- 
spect from the late occupant of the 
Holy See. It was for him above 
ali, therefore, a matter of life and 
death how his conduct should be 
viewed, and whether the principles 
to which he had only reached after 
long scrutiny and in the maturity 
of his years (he was already fifty) 
should be sanctioned by Papal 
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authority. The result shook, as it 
could hardly help doing, not only 
his Catholicism, but his faith. Pro- 
portioned to the intensity and hon- 
«sty with which he had given up 
his mind to Rome, while leaving it 
open on the side of political theory 
and action, was the agitation into 
which the scheming indifference 
of the Papal Court threw him. He 
retired to work out anew for himself 
the whole theory, not only of politi- 
cal but of religious duty, with con- 
sequences which filled his former 
friends withalarm and terror. They 
retired submissively. Rome claimed 
their obedience, we shall not say in 
defiance of their reason—for the 
question of reason against Church 
authority never occurred to them— 
but irrespective of their own judg- 
ment and views altogether. This 
is quite an_ intelligiile position. 
No one can know anything of either 
zacordaire or Montalembert who 
supposes that they were influenced 
by any mere personal considera- 
tions. Nomen probably ever acted 
under a higher sense of duty; only 
they never thought of duty in the 
case apart from the Pope. When 
they saw what the result was likely 
to be, they quietly and _ without 
struggle bowed the knee. The 
position is intelligible, but hardly 
great or magnanimous. Submission 
may be heroic in a grave practical 
crisis, which admits of no argument, 
but it is hardly so in questions of 
truth and right, which have roused 
the conscience as well as_ the 
judgment to vigorous action. We 
confess to following Lamennais in 
his disdainful retirement with far 
more interest than we contemplate 
the “Catholic submission” of his 
colleagues. Duty loses its higher 
heroism when it loses individuality 
and passes into blind self-surrender. 

Driven from his career as a 


* “ The cause,”’ says Lacordaire, ‘* was the same, the means alike, the talent equal, 
However, the difficulties were greater for M. de Lamennais than for O’Connell.”’ 
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journalist by Papal disapproval, and 
unable until he was twenty-five to 
enter upon his political duties as a 
peer of France (his father had died 
in the interval), Montalembert betook 
himself to travel in Germany ; and 
here in the course of his wanderings 
caught his first genuine literary inspi- 
ration. Hitherto he had only written 
articles chiefly of a political tenor. 
He now encountered accidentally 
an historical and sacred subject 
fitted to call forth all the best 
qualities of his genius. He had 
come to Marburg on his way to 
Frankfort. This little town is beau- 
tifully situated on the banks of the 
Lahn, and is strangely rich both in 
Catholic and Protestant associations. 
The beautiful church of St. Eliza- 
beth— one of the finest in Germany, 
with its two stately towers—carries 
the mind back to the thirteenth 
century, and all the sad yet lovely 
self-sacrifice of that most tender and 
exalted of medieval saints; while 
the grand old Burg crowning the 
heights along which the town lies, 
recalls the famous conference be- 
twixt Luther and Zwingli which 
took place in its now deserted hall. 
There are few spots more pictur- 
esque in themselves, or more pictur- 
esque in the memories which start 
around the steps of the historical 
student. Montalembert reached it 
on the féte-day of St. Elizabeth, of 
whom apparently he then knew 
little or nothing. He visited the 
church, in which, ‘now devoted to 
the Lutheran worship,” he found 
“no trace of any special solemnity 
except that in honour of the day ; 
and contrary to Protestant custom, 
it was open.” He roamed through 
its vast and desolate aisles, ‘still 
young in their elegant and airy 
lightness.” He searched out with 
difficulty a life of the saint, written 
by the Lutheran superintendent, 
whom he found to bea man “as 
intelligent as a Protestant can be.” 


And the result of all was, he be- 
came so captivated with the subject 
that he resolved to give the world 
an account of the saint in a fresher 
and more attractive form. St, 
Elizabeth became for the time his 
heroine—the centre of his wander- 
ings. He tried in vain to visit her 
cradle at Presburg, in far-off Hun- 
gary ; but the Wartburg, “ where she 
came as a child, and where she 
loved as a girl, and was married to 
a husband as tender and pious as 
herself,” was within easy distance, 
and thither he bent his steps, 
tracing here and elsewhere all me- 
morials within reach of this saintly 
vision which had arisen before him. 

It is a pity that the impartial 
biographer should have to note his 
narrowness in the midst of his gener- 
ous enthusiasm. The presence of 
Luther hardly seems to have been 
felt by him at Marburg; but at 
the Wartburg it was impossible to 
escape the rival association. The 
burly figure of the German Reformer 
obtruded everywhere here. ‘ Every- 
thing,” he exclaims, indignantly, 
“is Luther.” With all the gener- 
osity of his nature, he could find no 
room in his heart for the great Ger- 
man Reformer. ‘ The Wartburg was 
to him like another Holy Land in 
the possession of the infidels.” And 
so the Lutheran worship was cold 
and repellent, without any solemnity, 
although there are few things more 
delightful to this day than to see 
the church of the holy Elizabeth 
filled with a congregation chiefly of 
Hessian peasants in their bright and 
curious costumes, and to hear their 
hearty praise sweJl through the 
beautiful aisles and along the fretted 
vault of theold church. It is surely 
a pleasant and elevating thought to 
recognise the identity of the simple- 
hearted devotion which,after so many 
changes, still finds its shrine here, 
with all that was real in that ancient 
worship which was dear to the Saint 
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of the thirteenth century. But 
Montalembert recognised nothing of 
all this with all his love of the past. 
His historic insight was fine, minute, 
and picturesque; but he lacked 
depth of historic judgment, and 
strength and range of sympathy. 
Here, as everywhere, fact, with its 
complex variety of association and 
breadth of human interest, was not 
so attractive to him as sentiment, 
and the curious personation with 
which it can invest the most obvious 
realities. His ‘Life of Saint Eliza- 
beth’ was published in 1836; and 
with all its beauty and grace of out- 
line, and charm of portraiture, it does 
not gainsay this judgment. 
Returning from his travels, Mon- 
talembert married a daughter of the 
great Flemish family, De Merode, 
sister of the now well-known Mon- 
signor de Merode ; and after a wed- 
ding-trip to Switzerland and Italy, 
he settled in Paris, and fully en- 
tered upon his distinguished pub- 
lic career. Space would fail us to 
follow him through its successive 
stages, admirably described in 
Mrs. Oliphant’s second volume. 
A very difficult task could hardly 
have been executed better, and 
the strength as well as the tender- 
ness and felicity of her genius comes 
out nowhere more clearly than 
in her treatment of this part of her 
subject. We cannot say that the se- 
cond volume of the Memoir is more 
interesting than the first, because the 
first unveils that part of Montalem- 
bert’s life hitherto least known, 
the growth and ripening of the 
convictions which guided his life, 
and the details of which we have 
therefore thought likely to interest 
our readers ; but the second volume, 
if not the more interesting, is the 
more able of the two. It contains 
more substance and thought, and, 
as if conscious of the weightier 
matters which she handles, the 
writer holds her pen not more grace- 
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fully, but with more consistency 
and thoroughness of finish. 

Montalembert’s career as a poli- 
tician divides itself into two great 
periods: the twelve years or so 
which preceded the Revolution of 
1848, and the four critical years 
which succeeded that great event. 
Louis Philippe was chased from the 
throne, which he had certainly not 
dignified, in Feb. 1848, and on the 
22d of January 1852 appeared the 
decree for the confiscation of the 
property of the House of Orleans, 
which happily led to Montalembert’s 
instantaneous withdrawal from a 
sphere in which he had lost beyond 
question something of the clearness 
of principle which had hitherto 
guided him, and with which all the 
chivalry and nobility of his nature 
were at variance. 

The first of these periods is chief- 
ly marked by his great struggle on 
the question of education. His 
arena was of course the Chamber of 
Peers, to a seat in which he suc- 
ceeded on the death of his father. 
The French Upper House did not 
possess the historic dignity or au- 
thority of our House of Lords, and 
being an artificial creation, was des- 
tined soon to disappear before the 
violence of popular tumult. In the 
midst of such a formal assembly the 
voice of Montalembert sounded with 
a surprise half-pleasant, half-terrible, 
always awakening. It stirred like 
a trumpet the dead echoes of the 
place. He dared to say anything 
which he felt to be the truth. ‘“ He 
could even,” says Sainte - Beuve, 
‘give free course to his mordant and 
incisive wit, and make personal at- 
tacks upon potentates and minis- 
ters,”—and all with a felicity of dic- 
tion which charmed his fellow-peers 
while it made them shrink. “In 
one or two cases the chancellor 
called him to order for form’s sake ; 
but the favour which attends talent 
carried everything before it.” “It 
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was a sight full of interest,” says 
another, ‘to see this ardent, enthu- 
siastic, impetuous young man rise 
in the midst of the Chamber of 
Peers, composed almost entirely of 
the relics of past conditions of so- 
ciety—men grown grey in public 
business, conversant with politics, 
and among whom experience had 
destroyed enthusiasm—and disturb 
with the accents of an impassioned 
voice the decent calm, the elegant 
reserve, and the polite convention- 
ality of their habitual discussions, 
as he vindicated the rights and in- 
terests of that religion which was 
said to havt no partisans but old 
men, and no life but in the past.” 
Montalembert’s eloquence was of 
the highest order, judged by that 
which, after all, must be the su- 
preme test of all eloquence—the 
effect produced upon those who 
heard it. It was always impas- 
sioned and lofty, with a slight touch 
to the British reader of mere rheto- 
rical elevation, even in its most fam- 
ous passages, as in his apostrophe to 
liberty, and his personification of 


the Church as a mother in his great 


speech in 1849. The strength of 
his convictions and the fulness of 
his own feeling carried with him 
for the time’ even those most op- 
posed to him. Interruptions. only 
helped to swell the torrent of his 
passion, or to give a deeper barb 
to his invective, of which he was 
a great master when he pleased. 
Under all the sway of his emotion, 
or even the loudest reclamations, he 
never lost self-control, or sank, as 
so many French speakers do, into 
hysterical exaggerations. His Eng- 
lish blood here stood him in good 
stead, especially when, no longer in 
the Chambers of Peers, but in the 
National Assembly, he encountered 
the liveliest opposition. “I am not 
used to these interruptions, gentle- 
men,” he said on the first occasion 
on which he addressed the new 
National Parliament of 1848, “but 
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I am here to reconcile myself to 
them, and I will do so.” He did 
so, as he himself records, with 
“complete success;” and the con- 
sequence was, that his oratorical 
reputation never reached such a 
height as in those memorable years, 
“It was only after 1848,” says 
Sainte-Beuve, “that M. de Monta- 
lembert ceased to be a party orator 
in order to become an eloquent poli- 
tician (‘orateur tout d fait poli- 
tigue’).” His last speeches were at 
once his most solid and most bril- 
liant. He had previously spoken for 
a comparatively small party, and 
been chiefly admired as their repre- 
sentative. He now spoke under a 
consciousness of national importance, 
and was admired and followed by 
men from all parties. He had 
“ceased to see everything from one 
point of view,” and became for a 
time not merely the chivalrous 
champion of the rights of the 
Church, but a political power. 
Not only in the question of educa- 
tion, which was so dear to his heart, 
and to which he had given, he hin- 
self said, ‘twenty years of perse- 
verance and self-devotion,” but in 
many other matters, he carried his 
views. He succeeded, and was gra- 
tified by his success, forgetting his 
old dislike to victorious causes. 
And all this mainly by his elo- 
quence. He worked hard as a 
member of the Commission, which, 
under many difficulties and com- 
promises, prepared the new law of 
education known as the ‘Loi Fal- 
loux ;’ but his influence was always, 
even at this time, due in the main 
to his powers as an orator. Like 
many other men of the oratorical tem- 
perament, he was not fitted for Par- 
liamentary diplomacy and intrigue, 
or the many acts behind the scenes 
by which political power is often ac- 
quired and maintained. But when 
fully excited in the tribune he car- 
ried all before him. Men who had 
otherwise no sympathy with his 
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opinions were driven forward by the 
torrent of his eloquence. His great 
speech on the Roman expedition, 
was followed, says the ‘Débats,’ at 
no time a lover of the orator, “ by 
such cheers as no one remembers to 
have heard in any deliberative as- 
sembly.” Thiers, his old opponent, 
whose good opinion was worth hav- 
ing, said, ‘‘He is the most eloquent 
of men, and his speech the finest I 
have ever heard.” Berryer addressed 
him in the words, “Your strength 
lies in this, that you are not abso- 
lute, but resolute.” 

It would have been well for Mon- 
talembert, as Mrs. Oliphant hints, if 
he had now paused in his political 
career. He had gained the chief ob- 
ject of his political ambition: he had 
secured the freedom of religious in- 
struction. But the success was for 
him in a sense dearly bought. The 
new law of education, which he re- 
garded as a fair settlement of the ques- 
tion, failed to satisfy the extreme and 
most noisy section of the Church. 
The ‘Univers’ denounced the law, 
and those who had been successful 
in carrying it, in its most virulent 
language. ‘‘ Never,” it said, “had 
the disorder, the impossibility of 
agreement, the decay of doctrine, 
the disgust of fighting for the truth, 
the weakness of all hope in the 
triumph of truth and justice, shown 
themselves more sadly. Catholic 
ministers have afforded this spec- 
tacle. . . . The Catholic party 
has lost its chiefs,” whom it ac- 
cused of “denying their principles 
and uniting themselves to men like 
M. Thiers, in order to prevent 
liberty of teaching from becoming 
law.”” The revolutionary press at- 
tacked him on the other side, as 
having surrendered his principles 
and consistency. He felt these 
attacks somewhat bitterly. He was 
left without natural support or back- 
ing from either side. He had no 
longer a definite ré/e to play in the 
political arena. It was true that he 
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was not, and never could be, a party 
man in the ordinary sense; and 
this very fact had greatly contri- 
buted to his influence. But while 
not a party man, and in recent years, 
when his eloquence and influence 
had reached their full height, less 
a party man than ever, he had yet 
been supported by the conscious- 
ness that he was the champion of re- 
ligion and theChurch. It was some- 
thing very different to look beyond 
the Church to the nation, and to be 
cast, altogether apart from his old at- 
tachments, upon the whirling pool of 
French politics which preceded the 
coup @état. Hitherto he had been 
known to have a certain clientéle al- 
ways behind him. “ Now all at once,” 
as his biographer says, “ his follow- 
ing failed him. He ceased to be the 
Catholic party: he became plain 
Charles de Montalembert—Citoyen 
de Montalembert, as the folly of the 
period entitled him-—a man with 
such a voice as few possessed, but 
with only one vote—as much and 
no more than any Dupont or Dupin 
in the Assembly.” At first he did 
not realize all the disadvantages of 
this change of position, but gradu- 
ally the sense of his isolation pressed 
upon him painfully. He was des- 
tined to some renewed successes m 
the Assembly, and his courage never 
rose higher than in his famous attack 
upon Socialism. It was then that, 
in allusion to the defence of Rome 
by the Catholic army of France, 
a national act which engaged his 
keenest sympathies, he uttered the 
daring words, “We must recom- 
mence the expedition of Rome within 
ourselves” (expedition de Rome @ 
Tintérieur). Thewords were caught 
up, dissociated from their context, 
and made the occasion of virulent 
comment, not only in the French 
but in the English press. Unsup- 
ported by his old ecclesiastical con- 
nection, denounced by the advanc- 
ing revolution, imperfectly united 
to the moderate or constitutional 
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party, of whom Thiers may be said to 
be the representative, he was left 
without any clear clue amidst the 
growing perplexities of the political 
situation. 

This confusion, aided undoubt- 
edly by that fair and generous 
enthusiasm which was always en- 
chanting his vision, must be held to 
he the explanation of his conduct 
before and after the coup @ état. 
Strange as it appears in the light of 
his more mature opinions, he believed 
in Louis Napoleon. Thiers, “old 
statesman and man of the world,” 
when he heard of the President’s 
re-election on the 10th of December, 
saw with a clear vision what was 
-coming, and exclaimed, ‘“ L’Empire 
est fait;” but ‘to Montalembert’s 
more generous, more believing mind, 
such cynical belief of all good mo- 
tives and confidence in all evil ones 
was impossible. He even held upin 
his wonderful simplicity this very 
saying of Thiers, admitting the truth 
of it; doing more,—admitting that 
the mass of the peasants who voted 
for Louis Napoleon believed they 
were voting for an Emperor; and 
then called upon France and the 
world to see how wrong were the 
meaner interpretations of this man’s 
motives, and how just his own gen- 
erous belief in his truth and virtue. 
‘Has he responded to that idea? 
Has he shown the least appearance 
of yielding to those imperial sympa- 
thies? cries the generous advocate. 
‘No: he came here loyally, honour- 
ably, instantly, to this tribune to 
take to the ‘Constitution and to the 
Republic’ an oath which he has 
never broken !’” 

It is needless to trace the his- 
tory of Montalembert’s disillusions, 
and the bitter succession of events 
which proved his generous words, 
in his biographer’s language, to be 
“folly”’—a “folly half divine ;” 
but nevertheless indicative of that 
lack of insight, that defective grasp 
of reality, which the warmest ad- 


mirers of his genius must allow. 
Even the coup d'état, with all its 
horrors, failed to break his dream; 
and it was only on the January 
following (22d January 1852), 
when the decree for confiscating the 
Orleans property appeared, that the 
veil fell from his eyes. His famous 
letter of the previous December 
(December 12), in which he urged 
the claims of Louis Napoleon upon 
the support of Catholics, was one 
which all his friends desired to for- 
get, and to which he himself never 
afterwards cared to allude. 

The nineteen years which follow- 
ed the close of his public career were 
in some respects the most honour- 
able, as they were probably, with all 
their sad reflections for the state of 
his country, not the least happy of 
his life. The researches in which 
he engaged with a view to his great 
work, ‘The Monks of the West,’ 
were in themselves a constant source 
of delightful activity. It is impos- 
sible to read the introduction to this 
work—the two first volumes of which 
appeared in 1860—without seeing 
how much happiness he had in these 
researches, and the task of composi- 
tion which followed. After enumer- 
ating his labours “in search of a 
date, of a fact, of a name, of a strik- 
ing or speaking detail,” and his pro- 
longed interview with ‘‘so many 
great and holy souls who came out of 
the shadow of the past to reveal 
themselves by their acts or their 
writings,” he exclaims,—“ all these 
pure and profound enjoyments of 
a conscientious historian—behold 
them finished!’ ‘Things won are 
done: joy’s soul lies in the doing.” 

His visits to England, partly in 
pursuit of the same object, were also 
full of pleasure to him. His fame 
had grown in some degree from the 
very fact of his retirement from 4 
political career. The purity and 
disinterestedness of his character, 
the brilliancy of his literary and 
oratorical gifts, the mellowed wis- 
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dom and breadth of judgment that 
had come with advancing years and 
leisure for calm reflection,all served to 
gather honour around his name, and 
to draw to him the love and admir- 
ation of many who could only im- 
perfectly sympathise with the special 
aims of his political ambition. Many 
who met him during these visits re- 
member the charm of his manners, 
at once graceful and manly, and the 
vein of good sense and play of hu- 
mour which lay beneath all his re- 
ligious enthusiasm, and lit up his 
talk in a degree which could hardly 
be supposed by those who merely 
knew him from his writings. It 
was somewhat difficult to realise in 
the shrewd and highly-accomplished 
man of the world, all whose words 
were weighty with incisive and prac- 
tical meaning, the historian of clois- 
tered saints and medieval legends. 
His reputation probably reached its 
highest point when the Imperial 
authorities were so ill advised in 
1858 as to prosecute him for an 
alleged secret attack upon the Em- 
pire in an article which he published 
in the ‘Correspondant,’ giving an 
account of the famous debate in the 
House of Commons on Lord Can- 
ning’s proclamation as Governor- 
General of India. His prosecution 
proved a signal triumph to him 
in all respects, and had the singular 
advantage of presenting him for the 
last time before the world in the 
attitude which, above all, he would 
have probably most desired,—of an 
advocate for the freedom of the 
press, on behalf of which he had 
made his first speech in the Cham- 
ber of Peers in 1836. 

During these latter years he lived 
partly in Paris, but for the most 
part in his country home in the 
Coté d’Or, known as La Roche en 
Breny. Mrs. Oliphant has given a 
charming description of his family 
and literary life in this fine old 
house—of his delight in the growth 
of his trees, and his pleasant, half- 
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cynical interest in his village neigh- 
bours, who were sometimes disposed 
to be troublesome. He appears to 

have been the happiest of husbands 

and fathers; and the brief glimpses 
of his English correspondence with 

his daughters—for he liked to write 

to them in the language familiar to 

his own youth—are as bright, ten- 

der, and beautiful as can be. He 

had been threatened with some 

grave malady even before he quitted ° 
public life; and during his last 

years, in which he continued to 

work with unabated enthusiasm at 

his great work, he suffered frorza 

constantly-recurring attacks of this 

malady. At last, he was unable 

to work, apparently for nearly three 

years before his death, He had 

“‘no chance and no hope,” as he 

said, of recovery, and only desired 

to leave the world as quickly as 

possible. In this strain he wrote in 

February 1869. He survived for 

more than a year, and died worn 

out with suffering, but in the full 

consciousness of all his powers, on 

the 18th of March 1870. 

A braver or more chivalrous spirit 
never passed from earth. He was a 
veritable miles Christi— Chevalier de 
v Eglise—as he liked to describe his 
monastic heroes. He was much be- 
sides—-a picturesque historian, an 
eloquent orator, a keen and in many 
respects enlightened politician; but 
his religious chivalry was the essence 
of his nature. No monk of old ever 
consecrated himself with a more 
cordial devotion to the service of 
God and the Church. No knight 
ever fought more gallantly for the 
cause dear to his heart. Shall we 
say, in the view especially of his 
last words on the doctrine of Infal- 
libility—which he struggled against 
to the Jast, and yet was prepared to 
accept when once proclaimed—no 
hero of the cloister ever offered, as 
the sacrifice and service of his faith, 
higher powers or a more entire— 
only too entire !—self-submission ? 
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Wuewn Pascal said that the best 
books are those which each reader 
thinks he could have written him- 
self, he must have restricted his 
meaning to those books which are 
spun out of the writer’s innermost 
cogitations on what he sees—books 
of observation and reflection on 
the life, manners, movement, and 
thought around him. No reader 
thinks he could have written a his- 
tory or a scientific work without 
previous training. It is books which 
make man their study,—man, his 
character, motives, his general por- 
traiture,—which under certain points 
of excellence seem easy writing ; for 
the subject lies open to us all. No- 
thing, as our authority says, is more 
common than Jes bonnes choses 
(things worth noting and saying). 
They are all within our reach, and 
even known to everybody. People 
strain after excellence; expect to 
find it in things strange and ex- 
traordinary. They should rather 
stoop and look close. It is near at 
hand. The only question is how to 
distinguish it; and this is precisely 
what ordinary people do not miss 
in themselves—a keen discernment ; 
an eye to see what lies before them. 
When a thing is said to them or 
read by them which they have had 
equal opportunities of finding out, 
they suppose it a mere accident that 
they never thought it before ; or per- 
haps they do not recognise it to be 
new as well as true. And yet what 
excellence is more distinctive and 
incommunicable than insight, the 
quality constituting the worth and 
charm of the author now lying be- 
fore us, who himself has written, 
“After the spirit of insight and dis- 
cernment, the rarest things in this 
world are diamonds and pearls,” and 
has warned people especially against 


acting on the impression that to 
write of what passes under their 
eyes is easy; counselling then, if 
they condescend to be imitators at 
all, to take any style and subject 
for their model rather than the writ- 
ers who spin out of themselves, 
tirent de leurs entrailles, all that they 
express upon paper? The warn- 
ing is needed, for there is this 
especial temptation to imitate them, 
that it is on the trite and threadbare 
(under common hands) that these 
writers gui ecrivent par humeur, que 
le ceur fait parler, leave their mark 
—as, for instance, these two French- 
men, The sombre genius of Pascal 
added a new sadness to death in 
the reflection, Je mourrai seul. The 
social spirit of La Bruyére derives 
comfort from death’s universality. 
We are all in the same boat. It 
might have been worse. “If of all 
men some died and others not, to 
die would then be a desolating 
affliction.” Both are alike removed 
from the conventional, Justice-Shal- 
low recognition of a fact they can- 
not grasp. ‘Certain, ’tis certain, 
very sure, very sure, death, as the 
Psalmist saith, is certain to all. All 
shall die. How a good yoke of 
oxen at Stamford fair.” 

It is, in truth, the characieristic of 
all good books of this class, and that 
in a special sense, that nobody could 
have written them but their authors. 
Wherever we find them they are 
models and masterpieces of style. 
This, indeed,is an essential of their ex- 
istence. Good writing is exact writ- 
ing. It is delineation and thought 
sensitively true in touch and outline ; 
and to express a man’s own concep- 
tions, he has in a certain sense to 
invent his own medium. Every 
good style is instinct with a double 
truth—the thing drawn and the 
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artist who draws it. He does not 
—that is, he ought not—to aim at 
anything but the rendering of his 
subject; but he can only do this in 
his own way. His truth becomes a 
truism in another’s wording ; his dis- 
coveries vanish unless he himself de- 
clares them. For, old as is the study 
of humanity, nothing is tolerable 
that can be written about it unless 
it has flashed on some mind as a 
new thought, and been delivered 
with that close, careful rendering 
which makes style and thought in- 
separable and almost convertible 
terms. ‘Horace or Despreaux have 
said it before you,” was the criticism 
La Bruyére had to combat. It was 
through his style that he justified 
himself. “I believe it on your 
‘ word,” is his answer; “but I have 
said it (comme mien) in my way. 
May not I think true thoughts 
after them as others will think them 
after me ?”’ It is not so much the 
thought he values himself upon 
as its clear expression, the art con- 
cealing art, the labour of composi- 
tion. ‘What art is needed to 
be natural (rentrer dans la nature) ! 
What time, what rules, what at- 
tention, what labour to dance with 
the liberty and grace with which 
we walk, to sing as easily as we 
talk, to speak and express one’s self 
as one thinks!” And itis on this 
art, this perfection of style, that his 
fame now mainly rests with his 
countrymen. Foreigners must study 
him chiefly for the truth, vivacity, 
and variety of his observations, and 
the caustic humour of his characters ; 
but M. Charles Asselineau, the edi- 
tor of the present new and handsome 
edition (itself a testimony in these 
troubled times for France), gives, 
in his introduction, the successive 
stages, the three points of view,which 
three centuries have taken of his 
great work. ‘‘ By his contemporaries, 
at the time of his election into the 
Academy, 1693, he was viewed 
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mainly as a satirist. The following 
age regarded him as a moralist: it 
was as a moralist that he interested 
and occupied men’s thoughts. And 
this preoccupation lasted into the 
early years of this present century. 
In our own time men regard him 
as a writer, and more than a writer, 
as an artist.” 

There are reasons in these days 
why we should all turn to these 
classical writers with a particular 
inclination and interest, from the 
importance they attributed to dic- 
tion, and the sense of duty they 
attached to it. A thing was not 
said at all until it was put in a well- 
fitting and graceful garb. They felt 
obscurity which any pains of theirs 
could obviate—an obscurity not in 
the nature of the subject—as a crime 
and disgrace. They would not de- 
sist or think their work complete 
till it had received the last touch. 
Writing needed as much training as 
a delicate handicraft. “It is as 
much a trade—a métier—to write 
a book as to make a watch.” The 
one exacts as fine finish as the 
other. They were pioneers to their 
readers, the mountains and rough 
places were to be made smooth for 
them; the desert of arid discussion 
must blossom as the rose before 
they would invite them to walk in 
it. Mr. Browning’s argument — in 
favour of burrs of expression—that 
they stick—had not yet crossed the 
brain of writer or reader. Thought 
was not thought in the rough. Zout 
est dit, all has been said already, 
are La Bruyére’s opening words. 
It was only through the medium of 
a transparent style that he ventured 
to add his gleanings to the rich 
harvest of past thought. As his 
sentences arranged themselves he 
felt they were worth something. 

Perhaps all this bears on the fact 
that he wrote in the period when 
readers represented society, and so- 
ciety represented, to the literary 
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mind, mankind, A fine style was 
part of good manners. A man 
writes to be read by somebody. A 
writer of that day knew to a nicety 
who would be his readers. They 
were represented by the friends or 
small gatherings assembled to hear 
him read his own performance. We 
can scarcely estimate the effect that 
this ceremony of reading his own 
works to an assemblage of critics 
would have on an author’s system of 
composition; but we are very sure 
that it would make him mind his 
p’s and q’s. Some it would tempt 
to affectation, some to epigrammatic 
terseness. No one could wholly 
forget the manner in the matter, 
nobody would dare to be diffuse 
from mere hurry and precipitation 
with such an ordeal in imme- 
diate view. Where there was sta- 


mina and well-founded self-reliance, 
we can believe the result to be a 
fineness and grace, a felicity of 
adaptation of words to thought (¢ant 
de sens dans une phrase, tant d idées 
dans un mot), such as we find in 


these pages. But, hard as La 
Bruyére laboured after perfection of 
style and the character of artist, we 
yet give him such credit for hon- 
esty in the profession of higher aims, 
as to believe that the title of moral- 
ist would have answered best to his 
own designs, as well as pleased him 
best; but a moralist careful to utter 
no platitudes and few hard sayings, 
almost too hopeless of mending men 
to be indignant at their errors and 
vices. ‘‘ Why should we be angry,” 
he asks, “‘on seeing their hardness, 
their ingratitude, their injustice, their 
pride, their self-love, their forgetful- 
ness of others ? They are made so; it 
is theirnature. We might as well be 
angry on seeing the stone fall or the 
flame rise.” ‘Men are not light and 
changeable in great matters. They 
do indeed change their dress, their 
language, their manners—some- 
times their taste changes; but they 
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keep their vices, still constant in 
wrong and in their indifference to 
virtue.” But men being such as 
they are, he knew himself to be one 
of them ; there is the keenest sense 
of brotherhood. It is not what 
they do, but what we do. The fol- 
lies, weaknesses, vanities of men, he 
read through his own sympathy in 
them. Nor could he imagine a keen- 
er interest, a worthier labour, a more 
lasting diversion, than men such as 
he saw them supplied to him. If 
men are to be mended, it must be 
by showing them what they are. 
His book was a mirror. He formed 
no system, founded no school. It 
is all very well to de a philosopher, 
but he objected to be called one. 
He recognised his subject and his 
genius, and left the issue to work 
itself out. 

Not much is known of La Bruy- 
ére as a man, but what is known 
adds an interest to his work. He 
had his singularities and eccentri- 
cities. He was honest and disin- 
terested ; his friedns esteemed him. 
Nobody had any harm to say of 
him beyond the discrepancies of an 
awkward brusque manner, with the 
exquisite finish of his style. He is 
supposed never to have married ; nor 
can any amount of research trace to 
him any less creditable connection. 
He lived in the house of the great 
Condé as preceptor of his grandson, 
the Duc de Bourbon. Here the 
court and the great world were open 
to his observation; he knew every- 
body worth knowing. The editor 
draws a comparison between him 
and St. Simon, both engaged in the 
same task, at the same moment, of 
painting their own age—the one in 
what he calls his shop (boutique) 
at Versailles, La Bruyére in I’ Hotel 
de Condé: St. Simon more occupied 
with the acts of men than their 
characters, his object the machine of 
state rather than the men engaged in 
working it; La Bruyére interesting 
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himself less with the machine than 
the workmen. St. Simon, the sur- 
vivor, wrote of him warmly: “The 
ublic soon after” (La Bruyére died 
1696) “lost a man illustrious for 
his genius, for his style, and for his 
knowledge of men. I would say La 
Bruyére, who died of apoplexy at 
Versailles, after having surpassed 
Theophrastus in taking him for his 
model, and having painted the men 
of our time in his Nouveaux Carac- 
teres in an inimitable manner. He 
was besidesa very worthy man, 
(fort honnéte homme), a pleasant 
companion, simple, with nothing of 
the pedant, very disinterested. I 
knew him well enough to regret him.” 

This summary of good qualities 
scarcely satisfies the demands of 
modern research, and M. Edouard 
Fournier, in his Comédie de Bruyére, 
has found material for a psychologi- 
cal study in the passing notices of the 
day. Boileau, for instance, writing to 
Racine (May 1687,) speaks of a visit 
he had received from the author of 
the Characters, ‘‘ who would want 
nothing if nature had only made him 
as agreeable as he wishes to be.” He 
seems to have dreaded the charge of 
pedantry, and did not always suc- 
ceed in playing the fine gentleman. 
People who could not appreciate his 
talents found something to ridicule 
in his manner. He had sallies of 
somewhat awkward liveliness, alter- 
nating with fits of silence and ab- 
straction. All accounts agree that 
he was without the talent for conver- 
sation ; and his life seems to have 
alternated between an eager curiosity 
to see, to hear, to know all that was 
passing, and a profound rumination 
upon what he had observed in this 
busy activity of eye and movement. 
Some of his characters of men, un- 
equal, hasty, inquisitive, capricious, 
fanciful, are supposed to be self- 
portraiture. He was, in fact, as per- 
haps genius itself implies, two men, 
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one for thought and one for action; 
the genius seldom affording the man 
much aid in the commerce of life. 
His present editor, in summing up 
these chance indications of a char- 
acter, adds his view, that in the 
grave matter of religion, morals, and 
politics, he was “wn prudent.” “He 
had the prudence of men much occu- 
pied with their own thoughts, to 
whom all external disturbance is an 
evil. A settled state of things (une 
extreme décence au dehors) is a neces- 
sary condition for independent think- 
ers of this class.” In one rare in- 
stance he was fortune’s favourite, 
that from the first his book was ap- 
preciated and read with avidity. The 
form helped this early popularity. 
Society was eager to give names to 
his characters. Malignity, as it was 
said, contributed to the early success 
of his work. He seems to have been 
anxious to disown this personal ap- 
plication in many instances, which is 
no wonder; but the cap fitted too 
close for the world, once put on the 
scent, to leave its hold, and the keys 
which were immediately circulated 
are lasting authorities. It is never 
made clear how the subjects of these 
caustic representations took it. Nor 
do we observe that any inconvenience 
ensued from them to their author. 
The romance of La Bruyére’s his- 
tory very properly attaches itself to 
his great work. Through jt a young 
girl’s name is indissolubly asso- 
ciated with his own. Everything he 
writgs on woman shows the senti- 
ment that youth is the period, not 
only for the graces of her body, but 
of her mind. Society, frivolity, 
vanity, hypocrisy, spoilt her after a 
time in his eyes. He is cynical to- 
wards the woman of fashion; but 
woman in early girlhood is depicted 
by him with an exquisite apprecia. 
tion. As his present editor says, the 
child represented to him the tru. 
ideal woman. What she grew in 
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to was the fault of the world, of her 
ill fortune, of husband, of lovers. 
There entered into his love of woman 
something of paternal tenderness. 
Those who know the story of his 
manuscript will bear its repetition 
for the sake of others who do not. 
It chanced that Michallet, the book- 
seller to whose shop he daily re- 
paired to hear the news and turn 
over the new books, had a little 
daughter, “fort gentille,” with whom 
he made friends and amused him- 
self. Playing one day with this 
child, he took out of his pocket the 
manuscript of his Caractéres, and 
offered it to Michallet, saying, “ If 
vou get anything by it, let it be 
the dét of my little friend here.” 
In a pamphlet dated i701, which 
gives the portraits and reputed 
wealth of the financiers of the day, 
there is a notice of Remi de Jully, 
Jermier général, who married Michal- 
let’s daughter, La Bruy?re’s little 
riend, receiving with her a fortune 
of ahundred thousand livres. Never, 
says M. Asselineau, was a girl 
dowered with so much wit and wis- 
dom in money’s* worth. An anec- 
dote like this gives a body to the 
often vague and merely ornamental 
term disinterested. 

It is our object to give to the 
reader not familiar with the original 
some idea of a French writer in the 
truest sense a classic; whose work, 
as far as we know, has not been 
translated into English, probably 
because its essence has been felt too 
volatile for translation. Perhaps this 
may especially be said of the style 
of all humorists, amongst whom 
we class La Bruyére, rather than 
with wits. Humour is flavoured by 
the personality of the writer almost 
more than wit. A striking felicity, 
whether of thought, of penetration, 
of satire, may change its whole char- 
acter with its vehicle of expression ; 
it may shock us as outré ; itmay sink 
into common-sense, or even common- 
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place, in an uncongenial diction. We 
wiil therefore first justify our own 
appreciation by the testimony of a 
great modern critic, Sainte-Beuve. 
who thus apostrophises the genius of 
his countryman after two hundred 
years of fame: “‘ Happy La Bruyére! 
(Heureux homme que La Bruyére!) 
when so many more lofty glories 
have sunk, when the eighteenth cen- 
tury has passed away, and men speak 
of it as of an old fashion—when the 
seventeenth itself is exposed to 
attack on all sides, to the irreverence 
and incredulity of new schools—he, 
as if by a miracle, is alone respected, 
he alone holds his own, he is spared. 
What do I say? He is read, he is 
admired, he is praised, precisely for 
the marked incisive manner, a little 
too strong perhaps for his own time, 
but which is no more than we re- 
quire now. Of this style he remains 
the first model. Fénélon, aJl Fénélon, 
pales and vanishes; but his colours 
stand as bright as when first laid on 
the canvas. ‘Time has deprived his 
solid and vigorous manner of no ex- 
cellence. The artist has not ceased 
to reverence him. ... He is still 
everybody’s classic (classique de tout 
le monde). ‘“ Happy La Bruyére!” 
adds the editor, in conclusion. 
“Whilst other and greater names 
compromised their destinies and 
their genius in the miserable agita- 
tions of public life and social entangle- 
ments (relations mondaines), he led 
an obscure life, the more surely to 
secure future fame. Having lived 
worthily, he has immortalised his 
name by a unique work, and has left 
to posterity nothing of himself but 
his genius.” 

Of the sixteen subjects into which 
La Bruyére classes his thoughts and 
characters, he chooses to begin with 
that which touches upon his own re- 
lation with his readers, Des Ouv- 
rages de V Esprit—prefacing all with 
the words, “I restore to the Public 
what it has lent me. From it I have 
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borrowed the matter of this work: 
it is just that having finished it with 
all the attention to truth of which I 
was capable, and that it deserves from 
me, I shoulc restore it to the Public 
again, that it may scrutinise at its 
leisure this portrait which I have 
taken after nature, and if it owns to 
any of the faults I have touched up- 
on, to correct itself of them. . . . It 
is the only end an author ought to 
propose to himself.” He writes with 
the consciousness at once of merit 
and of care. He would not have 
his readers neglect the order of his 
chapters. All is done with design. 
Nor must they restrict his range to 
his own countrymen or the Court of 
France. His was a wider field—his 
subject was human nature itself. 
And after this exordium he enters 
upon the subject of books—book- 
making ancient and modern— 
authors and critics; betraying some 
personal experiences, while hinting 
at the vicissitudes of feeling that 
accompany the supreme effort of 
thought. He is curiously candid, and 
lets us know that he turns his 
phrases as solicitously as a poet his 
lines. There is nothing of the mo- 
dern laisser aller, letting the style 
take care ofitself. In fact, a thought 
is not presentable, or worthy to be 
called one, till put in the best form. 
“Among all the different expres- 
sions which can render a_ single 
thought, there is,” he says, “‘ but one 
good one. We do not always hit 
upon it in speaking or writing. Tis 
true, nevertheless, that it exists. 
Anything else is feeble, and does not 
satisfy a man of wit and intelligence 
who wants to make himself under- 
stood.” It isa question of conscience 
with him. “If you would write 
naturally, vigorously, delicately, you 
must express the truth.” “A good 
author who writes with care, often 
finds the expression long sought for 
and found at last is the simplest 
and most natural one; which seems 
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as if it should have presented itself 
first of all.” This must be true in a 
sort of all writing whose praise is its 
simplicity: we cannot imagine it 
otherwise with much of Addison, 
or of certain inimitable examples of 
the naif in the Lettres Provinciales, 
Yet this care is mostly its own 
reward; for “Fools read a book 
and don’t understand it. Com- 
monplace readers (/es esprits mé- 
diocres) assume that they under- 
stand it perfectly. Men of large 
intelligence do not therefore under- 
stand everything—what is obscure 
they find obscure, and what is 
clear they find clear. Persons of 
showy parts (les beaux esprits) pro- 
fess to see difficulties where there 
are none, and won’t understand 
what is perfectly easy.” To under- 
stand with him means a_ fuller 
apprehension than the ordinary 
reader or listener supposes. “ Cer- 
tain poets,” he observes, “ are sub- 
ject in their dramas to long strains 
of pompous verse, which seem full 
of vigorous, elevated, and noble 
sentiments. The people listen greed- 
ily, eyes uplifted, mouth open, and 
believe themselves charmed. The 
less they understand the more they 
admire. Scarcely do they take time 
to breathe, or to clap and applaud. 
I used to believe in my early youth 
that these passages were clear and 
intelligible to the actors, to the pit 
and amphitheatre—that their authors 
knew what they themselves meant, 
and that, with all the attention I 
could bestow, it was my own fault 
that I could not follow. I am un- 
deceived.” His opinion of popular 
tasteis on a par with its intelli- 
gence. ‘ Wherever you go,” he re- 
marks, “ whether to a sermon a, con- 
cert, or a picture-gallery, you hear 
diametrically opposite opinions of 
the same thing, and may safely set 
good and bad side by side. The 
good will please some, the bad 
others. You risk nothing in putting 
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the worst along with them. The 
worst has its partisans.” 

The next subject, Du Mérite Per- 
sonnel, opens with a reflection which 
Johnson, too, has put into words. 
‘““Who, whatever his merits, how- 
ever rare his talents, but must be 
convinced of his uselessness when he 
considers that in dying he leaves 
a world which does not feel his 
loss, and where there are so many 
to replace him?’ Still he has an 
intense appreciation of success, and 
merit unrecognised pressed upon 
his sympathy as a constant pain. 
It was one of the evils of the sys- 
tem under which he lived. ‘How 
many men of admirable genius 
have died without the world know- 
ing anything of them; how many 
live still of whom no one speaks, 
of whom no one ever will speak ?” 
“What horrible labour for a man 
without party or backers who stands 
alone, with only merit for his recom- 
mendation, to lift himself out of his 
obscurity into daylight, torise to the 
level of the prig (fat) in credit!” 

“It needs in France,” he ob- 
serves, ‘“‘much strength and large- 
ness of mind to give up all thought 
of place and office, and to live at 
home and do nothing. Very few 
have merit enough to act this part 
with dignity, or weight! (fond) 
enough to fill the void of time, 
without what the vulgar call 
business. The idleness of the wise 
man only wants another name—that 
thinking, talking, reading, and being 
quiet should be called work.” After 
personal merit he recommends less 
individual distinctions. “If a man 
can’t be Erasmus, let him think of 
being a bishop.” ‘Some people, to 
get themselves a name, heap upon 
their persons titles, orders, primacies, 
the purple. Scarcely would the 
tiara accomplish their end ; but what 
need has 7ropvhimus (Bossuet) to bea 
cardinal?’ In illustration of his sub- 
ject he gives at length a fine portrait 
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of the greatondé, his patron ; “ great 
in prosperity, greater still when for- 
tune failed him :” “whom the raising 
of a siege ennobled more than his 
triumphs, and got him more honour 
than battles won and cities taken; 
who could say ‘Je fuyois with the 
same grace as nous les battimes.’ A 
man—true, simple, magnanimous— 
who wanted nothing but the lesser 
virtues.” In another character he 
shows the value of personal merit 
through the want of it. Menippus 
(according to the keys the Maré- 
chal de Villeroy) is the bird in fine 
feathers that don’t belong to him. 
He does not talk, he does not think; 
he repeats what other people say and 
think, and makes use so naturally 
of the mind of others, that he is the 
first deceived, and constantly sup- 
poses himself to be declaring his 
own taste or explaining his own 
view when he is but the echo of the 
person he has just left : for a quarter 
of an hour, so long as his memory 
holds out, he passes tolerably, then 
flags, degenerates, and betrays the 
machinery. He alone is ignorant 
how far he sinks below the sublime 
or heroic; and, incapable of esti- 
mating mind in others, does not 
suppose anybody can be cleverer 
than himself.” 

By what process of the reason 
he makes Des Femmes his next 
subject is not very clear, but pro- 
bably it was one his pen was 
very ready to exercise itself upon. 
We do not know how far it is 
reasonable to suppose affectation a 
vice of any particular date. Every 
age has its leaders and imitators— 
those who set the fashion in man- 
ners, and those who follow. Yet 
we imagine there was a certain de- 
liberation and audacity in the affec- 
tation’ of La Bruyére’s date which 
was particularly exasperating to the 
penetrating faculty. He must tell 
the ladies his mind, and that not 
with Addison’s amusing lightness of 
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touch, as if he was charmed in spite 
of himself, but taking their paint, 
and the manners that go along with 
a daubing of white and red, in grave 
earnest, and letting them know how 
very disagreeable they are to a man 
of sense. He views woman not in her 
home and domestic relations, but in 
the scene of her display, of her efforts 
and her ambitions, and especially 
in the idle love-making which seems 
to have constituted the one interest 
of society. He begins his subject 
by distinguishing between the real 
and the sham in this question of 
manner. The real, great lady is an 
object of his revererice. ‘There is in 
some women an artificial distinction 
(grandeur), due to the movement of 
the eyes, the pose of the head, to 
step and motion, which goes no 
further ; and a superficial brilliancy 
in conversation which imposes on us 
till we detect its shallowness. There 
isin others a simple and natural noble- 
ness of air, independent of step and 
gesture, which has its source in the 
heart, and, as it were, is a natural 
consequence of their high birth; an 
intellect calm and solid, enhanced 
by a thousand graces which all their 
modesty cannot hide, which tran- 
spires, and which those who have 
eyes cansee.” “If young girls only 
knew the advantage of a natural man- 
ner,” he cries, ‘‘ and knew how much 
it is for their interest to abandon 
themselves to it ; but they will weaken 
these rare and fragile gifts of heaven 
by affectation. Voice, step, every- 
thing is borrowed; they study their 
mirrors to secure a sufliciently wide 
departure from nature, and take 
pains to please less.” So keenly did 
he feel the evil influences that sur- 
rounded woman in society, that there 
is pity in his severest strictures. 
He regards her as a victim—spoilt 
after two-and-twenty by the com- 
bined injuries to her moral sense of 
lovers and directors. In his short 
analyses of characters, as the Coquette, 


the Femme Galante, the Femme In 
constante, the Femme Injfidelle 
we have indications of a very 
frivolous and corrupt state of 
manners; but all culminates in 
the Femme Devote, a character 
which combined itself easily with 
all the rest, adding that varnish of 
hypocrisy, which seems to have been 
a very prevalent fashion in the last 
years of the Grand Monarque. He 
shows a high opinion of the intel- 
lect of women, considering them 
the best letter-writers, and seems 
to reproach them for not cultivating 
their gifts. ‘‘What laws are there 
to prevent their opening their eyes, 
their reading, and showing that they 
read in their conversation? Is not 
this custom of knowing nothing 
their own fault, either from the 
weakness of their temperament, or 
indolence of mind, or care of their 
beauty, or their taste for works of 
hand, or a natural repugnance for 
things serious and difficult?” But 
to whatever cause men owe their 
iznorance of women, he congratu: 
lates his sex upon it, as saving them 
from an absolute. and complete 
subjugation. Let us take a few 
thoughts at random, as results of 
his observation on society, and the 
attitude of fine gentlemen and ladies 
towards each other, from this chap- 
ter :— 


“Tt costs little to women to say what 
they do not fecl. It costs less to men 
to say what they do feel.” 

“Women are in extremes. They 
are better or worse than men.”’ 

“A beautiful woman, with the 
qualities of a man of worth (honnéte 
homme), is the most delightful com- 
panion in the world. She has the 
merit of both sexes.”’ 

“How many girls there are whose 
great beauty has done nothing more 
for them but lead them to hope for a 
great fortune!” 

‘“‘There are few women so perfect 
as to prevent a man repenting once a- 
day that he was ever married, or envy- 
ing those who are not.” 
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“People look on a learned woman 
as they do on some finely-wrought 
weapon out of vogue. It is chased 
artistically, admirably polished, of 
choicest workmanship. Its place is 
in a collection to be shown to the 
curious as something for which there 
is no use. Good neither for war nor 
the chase, any more than a circus 
horse, though trained to the highest 


point in its own line.” 

‘Tt sometimes happens that a woman 
eonceals from a man all the passion 
she feels for him; while, on his side, 
he feigns for her what he does not 
ee” 


“I would that I might cry aloud 
with all my might to those holy men 
who have once felt the dangerous in- 
fluence of women, ‘Fly from them; 
do not direct them; leave to others 
the charge of their soul’s health.’ ”’ 


There is so much in the admir- 
able chapter on Conversation—De 
la Société et de la Conversation— 
that choice of examples is difficult. 
It contains the celebrated, and, as 
contemporaries knew, just character 
of M. d’Aubigné, brother of Madame 
de Maintenon, who figures as an 
outrage upon every rule of social 
intercourse :— 


Theodectus from the ante- 
chamber. He raises his voice as he 
approaches. He comes in; he lauglis, 
he shouts, he bawls; one stops one’s 
vears—it is a thunder-clap. He is not 
less terrible in the things he says than 
in his way. of saying them; he only 
subsides out of the first din of his 
entrance to stutter out empty absurd- 
ities. He has so little respect for 
time, or persons, or good manners, that 
everybody comes in for his share of 
this impertinence without his mean- 
ing it. Before he has taken his seat 
he has unknowingly offended the 
whole company. Is dinner served? 
He sits down first, and in the first 
_. ladies on his right and left. 
le eats, he drinks, he tells stories, he 
jokes, he interrupts all at once; he 
has no sense of the claims either of 
master or guests; he abuses the absurd 
deference people show him. Does he, 
or Eutidemus, give the entertain- 
ment? He assumes the direction of 
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everything; and it is less trouble to 
leave him alone than to dispute the 
matter with him. Wine and good 
cheer make no difference in him. If 
play is introduced he wins, laughs at 
the loser, and offends him; but the 
laughers are all on his side; there js 
no fatuity which is not allowed to 
pass. I give in at last, and disappear, 
incapable of tolerating Theodectus any 
longer, or those who tolerate him.” =~ 


His advice on the subject of con- 
versation is mainly repressive, as 
addressing a nation of talkers whose 
object is success, “The spirit of 
conversation,” he says, ‘consists far 
less in shining yourself than in lead- 
ing others to talk. He who leaves 
you content with himself and the 
part he has played, will be perfectly 
satisfied with you. Men do not 
care to admire you, they want to 
please, and care less to be instructed, 
or even amused, than to be appre- 
ciated and applauded ; and the most 
refined of all pleasures is that of 
making the pleasure of others.” He 
is especially indignant at all tricks 
with the language and efforts at 
fine speaking, and breaks out, in start- 
ling remonstrance: ‘* How! what do 
you say? I donot follow you. Be 
so good as to begin again. Still I 
don’t understand. I guess at last; 
you wish, Acis, to tell me it is cold: 
why didn’t you say itis cold? You 
want me to know. that it rains or 
snows—say it rains, it snows; 
you think me looking well, and 
wish to felicitate me upon it; say 
you look well. But you answer, 
that is very straightforward and 
commonplace, everybody could say 
as much. What does that signify, 
Acis? is it so great an evil to be 
understood when one speaks, and to 
talk like everybody else? One thing 
you want, Acis—I am going to as- 
tonish you—one thing you want, 
that is sense (esprit),” &e. 

In all excess of phrase he sees 
some form of weakness. “To say 
modestly of anything, it is good or 
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it is bad, and to give reasons why it 
is so, needs good sense and correct 
expression, and is one affair, It is 
much shorter to pronounce in deci- 
sive tone, which carries the proof 
with it, either that it is execrable 
or miraculous.” He dwells on the 
talkers who keep sensible people 
silent, and reflects what a misfor- 
tune (grande misére) it is not to have 
sense enough to talk well, nor judg- 
ment enough to hold your tongue. 
This, he concludes, is the root of all 
impertinence. His analysis of the 
dogmatic tone accords with our ex- 
perience. It is inspired by profound 
ignorance. ‘ He who knows nothing 
undertakes to teach others what he 
has just learnt himself. He who 
knows much scarcely realises that 
others can be ignorant of what he 
tells them, and speaks very differ- 
ently.” 

La Bruyére’s disinterested spirit 
privileged him to treat the gifts of 
fortune—des Biens de Fortune—as a 
philosopher, and men’s subservience 
to wealth, with contempt; though in 
no subject does he affect an entire 
superiority to the general sentiment. 
His conclusions in every case are 
formed as much from _introspec- 
tion as observation. The enormous 
inequalities of condition, the pro- 
digious fortunes rapidly accumulat- 
ed in his day by farmers of the 
revenue, and the disposition of the 
Church’s wealth, offered a spectacle 
and suggested contrasts calling for 
the honest truth of his pen :— 

“Contractors (les partisans) make 
us feel all the passions in turn. We 
begin by contempt for their obscurity, 
then follow envy, hatred, fear. Some- 
times we esteem and respect them. 
They live long enough for us to regard 
them with compassion.” 


He likens the growth of these 
large fortunes to the cooking of a 
great dinner—the results may be 
appetising and exquisite, but if you 
could only see the ingredients in 


preparation and the hands employed, 
what disgust and loathing! 

“* Champagne [recognised by the keys 
as one Mounerot| leaving the dinner- 
table, his stomach agreeably inflated, 
pleasant fumes of wine in his head, 
signs an order which is presented to 
him, and which would have deprived 
a whole province of bread if the mis- 
take had not been found out. He is 
excusable. How can you expect a man 
in the first hour of digestion to under- 
stand that others may die of hunger?” 


In the same strain our own poet 
moralises— 


‘““And wretches hang that jurymen may 
dine.”’ 


“ Arfura [a certain Madame de Beli- 
zani|] used to go alone and on foot to- 
wards the great portico of St —, 
heard from a distance the sermon of 
a Carmelite or doctor, seeing him at 
cross corners, and losing many of his 
words. Her virtue is obscure, and her 
devotion as little known as her person. 
Her husband enters into a lucrative 
contract. What a monstrous fortune 
in less than six years! She must go to 
church now in a coach, Some one 
carries her heavy train. The orator 
interrupts himself till she is seated in 
full front of him. She does not lose a 
word or least action. Priests intrigue 
to be her confessor; everybody wants 
to absolve her. The curé carries off 
the prize. 

‘hat gay bachelor [gargon—Charles 
Maurice de Tellier, Archbishop of 
Rheims] so fresh and florid, and in such 
beaming health, is lord of an abbey and 
six other benefices, which altogether 
bring him in a hundred and twenty 
thousand livres a-year, paid in gold 
pieces. Elsewhere there are a hundred 
and twenty indigent families who never 
warm themselves in winter, who have 
not clothes to cover them, who often 
want bread; their poverty is extreme 
and shameful. What a division! And 
does not this tell us clearly of a future 
—un avenir ?” 


He uses an Oriental force of hy- 
perbole in denouncing ‘the oppres- 
sor :— 


“Fly, retire; you are not far enough 
off. I tell you I am under the other 
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tropic; pass under the pole and into 
another hemisphere; mount to the 
stars, if you can; m’y voild. Very well; 
then you are safe. discover upon the 
earth a man greedy, insatiable, inex- 
orable, determined, at the expense of 
whoever crosses his path and whatever 
it may cost others, to look after him- 
self alone, swell his own fortune, and 
gorge himself with gold.” 


He consoles the reader with his 
experience that as nothing /asts but 
a moderate (médiocre) fortune, you 
may expect to see the end of all 
overgrown ones. Features, he ob- 
serves, indicate the temperament and 
manners. It is the mine—the set 
of them—which tells us a man’s 
wealth. The more or the less than 
a thousand livres a-year is written 
on the countenance. As for rising 
in the world, there are but two 
modes of doing it—either through 
your own industry or the imbecility 
of others. But after all, what a 
trouble! “If you have forgotten 
nothing, and make your fortune, 
what labour! if you neglect the 
smallest thing, what regrets !” 

Attractive as it is, we must not 


linger on the chapter De la Cour, of 
which he truly says, as we may now 
say of its successor, High Society. 
“‘]It does not make us happy, but it 
prevents our being happy anywhere 


else.” He meditates on Les Grands, 
grudging them not their luxury 
and parade, their apes and their 
dwarfs, but the fact that they 
have at their service the best and 
highest intelligences—men who not 
only equal them in heart and sense, 
but les passent quelque fois. He is 
severe on a certain false modesty 
affected by the great. It is pure 
hypocrisy in men of a certain rank 
not to take the place due to them, 
and which everybody yields to them. 
“For it costs him nothing to be mod- 
est, to mix in the crowd which opens 
a way for him, to take a low place 
in an assemblage which nobody will 
allow him to keep. Modesty is of 
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much harder practice to men of or- 
dinary condition. If they throw 
themselves into the crowd they get 
elbowed; if they choose an incon- 
venient place they must even stay 
there.” It is from this point of view 
that he surveys life—the ordinary 
mediocre condition; mixing with 
the great and wealthy, but person- 
ally neither one nor the other. How 
is a man to hold his own and retain 
his self-respect under the circum- 
stances ? 


The chapter De [Homme opens 
with the argument already quoted 
—that it is no use being angry with 
men for their vices. The way, of 
course, not to be angry with these 
things is to make their analysis your 
business. La Bruyére would have 
found his time heavy on his hands 
upon any root and branch reforma- 
tion in the human family. Yet 
surprise is sometimes struck out by 
thought. Things approved and fa- 
miliar, which only remotely refer to 
human frailty, force the fact upon 
him: as when he exclaims, ‘‘ Parch- 
ments (deeds) invented to make 
men remember, or to convince men 
of their word. Shame of hv- 
manity!” In this chapter he re- 
views humanity from childhood to 
old age; speculates on life and 
death, on man’s sins, frailties, eccen- 
tricities. From this section Addi- 
son borrows his portrait of the 
absent man, “which La Bruyére 
has pushed to an agreeable extra- 
vagance :”— 


“Menalecas comes down in the morn- 
ing, opens his door to go out, but shuts 
it again, because he perceives that he has 
his night-cap on; and, examining him- 
self further, finds that he is but half- 
shaved, that he has stuck his sword on 
his right side, and that his stockings 
are aboit his heels. When he is 
dressed he goes to court, comes into the 
drawing-room, and, walking bolt-up- 
right under a branch of candlesticks, 
his wig is caught up by one of them, 
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hings danviing in ‘the air. All 
the courtiers fall a-lauzhing. Menal- 
eas Inugas londer than any of them, 
end looks about for the person that is 
the jest of the company jor, as the ori- 
ginal has it, ‘who shows his ears’). 
Coming down to the court-gate, he 
finds a coach, which, taking for his own, 
he whips into it, and the coachman 
drives off, not doubting he carries his 
master. As soon as he stops, Menal- 
eas throws himself out of the coach, 
crosses the court, ascends the staircase, 
and runs through all the chambers 
with the greatest familiarity, reposes 
himself upon a couch, and fancies him- 
self at home. The master of the house 
at last comes in. Menaleas rises to 
receive him, and desires him to sit 
down. He talks, muses, and then 
talks again. The gentleman of the 
house is tired and amazed. Menaleas 
is no less so, but is every moment in 
hopes that his impertinent guest will 
at last end his tedious visit. Night 
comes, When Menalcas is hardly unde- 
ceived, 

“When he is playing at backgam- 
mon, he calls for a full glass of wine 
and water. ’Tis his turn to throw; he 
has the box in one hand and his glass 
in the other; and being extremely dry, 
and unwilling to lose time, he swallows 
down both the dice, and at the same 
time throws his wine into the tables. 
. . « He came once from his coun- 
try house, and his own footmen under- 
took to rob him, and succeeded. They 
held a flambeau to his throat, and bade 
him deliver his purse. He did so, and 
coming home, told his friends he had 
been robbed. They desired to know 
the particulars. ‘Ask my _ servants,’ 
said Menaleas, ‘for they were with 


and 


There is much more, every trait 
finding some response in our own 
experience, or illustrating the man- 
ners of the day. In Del’Homme he 
moralises on life. His is, in con- 
trast with many writers, a cheerful 
view. Thus Pascal dwells with 
his whole soul on the common 
heritage of misery, scarcely relieved 
by vain struggles after forgetfulness 
and distraction. La Bruyére has 
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observed, what all experience will 
confirm, that “There are frightful 
and horrible calamities which we dare 
not think of, and the mere sight of 
which makes us shudder:—if it 
happens to a man to encounter them, 
he finds resources in himself of 
which he was not aware, he stiffens 
himself against his misfortune, and 
bears it better than he could have 
hoped.” His estimate of the effi- 
cacy of distractions upon those less 
severely tried is a high one: “ Some- 
times it needs only the bequest of a 
pretty house, to find yourself master 
of a fine horse or a dog, but a piece 
of tapestry or a watch, to diminish 
the sense of a great loss.” The only 
grief, he tells us, that time does not 
soften, is the loss of property. He 
finds some whom no trials touch,, 
who may be said to go through life 
incapable of them ; feeling them by; 
deputy :— 


“* Ruffinus shows some grey hairs, but. 
he is healthy; his ruddy face and quick 
eye promise him twenty years more of. 
vigorous life. He is gay, jovial, famil- 
iar, indifferent. He Jaughs heartily— 
laughs by himself without a subject. 
He is satisfied with himself, his belong- 
ings, and his small fortune. He says he 
is happy. He loses his only son, a youth. 
of high promise, and who might one 
day have been an honour to his family. 
He turns over to others the task of 
grieving for him, and says, my son is 
dead, it will kill his mother; and he 
is consoled. He has no passions. He- 
has neither friends nor enemies, No- 
thing disconcerts him, nothing puts 
him out. Everybody suits him. He 
talks as freely to strangers as to those 
he calls old friends. The first man he 
meets is told all his jokes and good 
stories. People come and go without 
his observing it; and the story he begins 
to one listener, he finishes to another: 
who happens to take his place.” 


In the chapter Des Jugemens, he- 
analyses the fool in all his varieties. 
Elsewhere he has observed that 
there is in manner nothing so slight, 

27 
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simple, and almost imperceptible, 
which does not disclose something of 
the man. “A fool neither comes in 
nor goes out, nor sits down nor gets 
up, nor holds his tongue, nor stands 
on his legs like a man of sense.” 
Into the distinction of sot and fat 
our language can hardly convey us; 
for fat is not prig, nor fop, nor simple- 
ton. La Bruyére reduces fatuity to 
a scale. A fool (sot) is one who has 
not sense enough to bea fat. A fat 
is one whom fools take for a man 
of merit. The impertinent is an 
extreme fat. The fat tires, wearies, 
disgusts, repels; the impertinent 
repels, exasperates, enrages, offends 
—he begins where the other ends. 
Dhomme ridicule is he who, only so 
long as he is one, has the appearance 
of a fool. The fool is always ridicu- 
lous; it is his character. ‘‘ Some- 
times he enters into it with spirit, 
but he never comes out of it.” 
“Folly is in the fool, fatuity in 
the jut, and impertinence in the 
impertinent.” Sometimes the ridi- 
culous lies in a man being really 
ridiculeus, and sometimes in the 
imagination of those who think 
they see it where it is not and 
cannot be. The stupide is a silent 
fool, and so far more sufferable 
than the talkative fool. ‘Fools and 
provincials always think you are 
laughing at them. You must never 
risk the mildest, most permissible 
pleasantry, except with persons of 
sense and politeness.” ‘It would be 
a hopeless project to attempt turning 
a great fool, also very rich, into ridi- 
cule—-the laughers are on his side.” 
Passing from fools, he speculates, 
among other strange things, on the 
genius that sometimes wears the 
appearance of folly or stupidity, and 
gives the portraits of La Fontaine 
and Corneille :— 

‘There is a man rough, heavy, stu- 


pid. He does not know how to talk, 
or to relate what he has just seen; 


but if he sits down to write it, it is 
the model of good stories. He makes 
animals, trees, stones, all silent things 
talk. All is lightness, elegance, ex- 
quisite nature and delicacy. Another 
is simple, timid, wearisome in his talk, 
He uses one word for another, and 
estimates the value of his work by the 
money it brings him. He can neither 
recite nor read his own writings. See 
him inspired by composition,—he is 
not below Augustus, Pompey, Hera- 
clius! He is a king, and a great king; 
he is a politician, a philosopher. He 
undertakes to make heroes speak, to 
make them act. He paints Romans; 
they are greater and more Roman in 
his verses than in their history.” _ 


We have no space for the larger 
portrait of Theodas—his friend San- 
teuil—a greater anomaly than any, 
who took the caricature of himself 
in good part which describes him 
one “who speaks like a fool, and 
thinks like a man of sense,”’ remind- 
ing one of many subsequent epi- 
grams. In La Mode he dwells on 
the caprices and tyrannies of fashion 
—touches on the men’s dress and the 
ladies’ heads ; but his examples are 
taken from other exhibitions of sub- 
jection to a reigning taste. When 
he placed his Onuphras, a rival hypo- 
crite to Moliére’s Tartuffe, in this 
division of his great subject, it was 
to let his reader understand that he 
viewed much of the religion of the 
day (the latter part of Louis XIV.'s 
reign), as purely a fashion ; or, as he 
elsewhere puts it—‘* Un faux dévot 
is he who, under an atheistical king, 
would be an atheist.” We prefer 
taking as an example, from this sub- 
ject, his innocent tulip-fancier, one 
Caboust, an avocat employed in the 
house of Condé. 


“The florist has a garden in the fau- 
bourg; he hastens to it as the sun 
rises, and only returns when it sets. 
You see him transfixed, as though he 
had taken root in the midst of his tu- 
lips, and before the Solitaire. He 
surveys it with all his eyes; he rubs 
his hands, he stoops, he looks close, he 
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has never scen it so beautiful; his 
heart swells with joy. He leaves it 
for the Orientale—he turns to the 
Veuve, he passes on to the Drap @ Or, 
from thence to Ul’ Agathe, from whence 
he returns to the Solitaire, where he 
stands till he is tired, where he sits, 
where he forgets his dinner; so perfect 
is its shape, so exquisitely are the 
colours disposed. He contemplates it, 
he admires it. In all this it is not 
God of nature he admires; he does not 
go beyond the bulb of his tulip, which 
he would not part with for a thousand 
crowns, and which he would give 
away for nothing when tulips are out of 
fashion and pinks take their place, 
This man, endowed with reason—who 
has a soul, a worship, a religion—re- 
turns to his home weary and hungry, 
but well satisfied with his day: he has 
seen some tulips.” 


In the chapter Sur quelques Usages, 
he begins by ridiculing the suc- 
cessful efforts of roturiers to provide 
themselves with arms and an ances- 
try. He has known the crown 
transferred from the bourgeois’ shop- 
sign to the panel of his coach. He 
notes the power that lurks in hu- 
manity to believe its own lies. <A 
rustic, by dint of saying that he has 
seen a miracle, persuades himself 
that he has seen one. He who per- 
severes in concealing his age, ends 
by believing himself young. In the 
same way the roturier who habitu- 
ally derives his origin from some 
ancient baron, from whom in truth 
he does not descend, has the plea- 
sure at length of believing that he 
does. ‘I take this opportunity to 
declare,” says our author—‘ that the 
world may be prepared, and nobody 
taken by surprise if it should hap- 
pen that some great man takes me 
under his wing, or if I make a great 
fortune—that there is a Geoffrey de 
la Bruyére whom all the chronicles 
rank among the greatest seigneurs 
of France, who followed Godfrey de 
Bouillon to the Holy Land, from 
whom I descend in a direct line.” 


The same section has comments on 
the monstrous anomalies prevalent in 
the Church, and taken as a matter of 
course; on the strange inconsisten- 
cies of domestic life and marriage ; 
on the abuses and tyrannies of the 
law,—-which lead him to remark, “I 
might say pretty certainly of myself 
that I shall never be a thief or a 
murderer—but it is a bold word 
to say I shall never be punished as 
such”; on the vexed question of 
medicine, ‘“‘ Neither satire nor the 
theatre,” he observes, ‘‘ diminish the 
doctors’ incomes. They marry their 
daughters, and place their sons in 
Parliament and the prelacy, and the 
laughers and satirists themselves 
furnish the money. The day ar- 
rives when the healthy become 
sick ; they want people whose busi- 
ness it is to tell them they will not 
die. So long as men may die who 
want to live, the doctor will be 
laughed at and paid.” In this sec- 
tion we find the strange character 
of Hermippus, the man who runs 
counter to custom in all his habits— 
one, we imagine, which will find re- 
sponse in every one’s experience :— 


‘‘Hermippus is the slave of what he 
calls his little conveniences. To them 
he sacrifices received usage, custom, 
fashion, and politeness, He is always 
contriving for them, and changing a 
small improvement for what he thinks 
a greater. He neglects nothing in this 
line, but makes it his great study; not 
a day passes without some discovery. 
He leaves to other men the ceremonics 
of dinner and supper, and scarcely ac- 
knowledges such terms; for him, he 
eats when he is hungry, and only what 
he particularly fancies. He stands by 
while his bed is made; for where is 
the hand skilful and happy enough to 
enable him to sleep exactly as he likes 
to sleep? He rarely goes out, and pre- 
fers to all other places the room where 
he is neither idle nor industrious— 
where he does not act, but bustles and 
muddles all day long in his dressing- 
gown. Most people depend servilely 
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on the locksmith or the joiner, as they 
may need their services: but with Her- 
mippus, if anything has to be filed, he 
has a file; to be sawn, he has a saw; 
if any nails have to be taken out, he 
has pincers at hand. You can’t ima- 
gine the tool he has not got, and to his 
mind, much better and more conve- 
nient than those in common use. He 
has new and unknown ones of his own 
invention, for which he himself has 
almost forgotten the use. Nobody can 
compare with him in a facility for 
making useless things. At one time 
it took ten steps from his bed to his 
closet: it takes but nine since some 
changes he has made. How many 
steps saved in a lifetime! Elsewhere 
people must needs turn a key, push 
outward or draw towards them, and a 
door opens. What a trouble! He has 
contrived to spare one of these move- 
ments; but how? This is a mystery 
not to be revealed. He is, in truth, a 
great master of mechanical expedients 
n those things nobody else cares about. 
Hermippus lets the daylight into his 
room by other means than through the 
window ; he has found the secret of 
getting up and down otherwise than by 
the stairs, and goes out and comes in 
much more conveniently than through 
the door,” 


We must not indulge ourselves in 


more characters at length. Gladly 
would we give Gnathon, the selfish 
man, in all his intercourse with his 
kind—at table, in church, and the- 
atre, on the journey — who pities 
nobody, recognises no ills but his 
own, his repletion and his bile— 
who weeps for no other death, and 
only dreads his own, which he would 
gladly redeem by the extinction of 
the human race ;—or Cliton, the glut- 
ton—who only seems born to digest 
—who has never been known to ex- 
pose himself to the horribie misfor- 
tune of an ill-cooked ragout or an 
indifferent glass of wine. ‘But he 
exists no longer. He had himself 
carried to the table up to his last 
sigh, and gave a dinner the day he 
died. Wherever he is, he eats still ; 
and, if he returns to this world, it 
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will be to eat again.” <A few sen- 
tences, taken at random, are all we 
have space for :— 


‘“*A bad man has it not in him to be 
a great man; admire if you will his 
views, his projects, his conduct—exag- 
gerate his cleverness in finding the best 
and shortest means to his ends, If 
these ends are bad, prudence has no 
part in them; and where prudence js 
wanting, show me the greatness if you 
can.”’ : 

‘* People do not fly with the same 
wings in search of fortune as for trifles 
and fancies. There is a sense of free- 
dom in following your caprices, and, 
on the contrary, of servitude in pursu- 
ing your advancement. It is natural 
to long for it, und yet not to labour 
after it—to believe yourself worthy to 
find without the effort of search.”’ 

‘** Liberality consists less in giving 
much than in giving what is wanted 
(@ propos).”’ 

“There is pleasure in meeting the 
eyes of one on whom you are going to 
confer a benefit.”’ 

‘*We must laugh before we are happy, 
for fear of dying without laughing at 
all.’ 

*Regretting those you love is happi- 
ness compared with living with those 
you hate.” 

‘“‘The Court is like an_ edifice built 
of marble. It is composed of men hard 
and polished.” 

“It is much less rare to meet with 
intellect than people who use what 
they have got, or who know how to 
apply that of others and put it to some 
use,”’ 

‘‘Tt would seem, on first thoughts, 
that part of the pleasure of princes was 
to inconvenience other people ; but no, 
Princes are like other men—they think 
of themselves, follow their taste, their 
passions, their conveniences. This is 
natural.”’ 

‘People [against general invitations] 
invite, offer their houses, their table, 
their services; nothing costs anything 
(ne coute) but keeping your word.” 

‘Men do not begin to think of mak- 
ing their fortune till thirty—at fifty it 
is not made. They begin to build in 
their old age, and die at the point of 
painting and glazing.” 

‘The pleasure of criticism deprives 
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us of the other pleasure of being keenly 
touched by beautiful things.” 

“To think only of yourself and of 
the present is one great source of error 
in politics.” 

“The flatterer has neither a suffi- 
ciently good opinion of himself nor of 
others.” 

“How do you amuse yourself? how 
do you pass your time? is the question 
alike of fools and men of intelligence. 
If I reply, I open my eyes and see, I 
open my ears and hear, I seek health, 
repose, liberty, it is saying nothing—it 
is no answer. Solid pleasures, great 
joys, the only real satisfactions of life, 
are not reckoned, do not make them- 
selves felt. Do you play? do you 
mask? One must find an answer.” 

“The spirit of moderation, anda 
certain wisdom in conduct, leave men 
jn obscurity; it needs great virtues to 
be known and admired, or perhaps 
great vices.” 


Would-be-wits, buffoons—maurais 
plaisants—are objects of his particular 
disgust. Perhaps he suffered from 
them; but we find something of the 
same feeling in Pascal in the start- 
ling saying—‘Diseur de bons mots, 
maucais caractére.” 


“So thick upon the ground are 
buffoons,’”’? says our author, ‘‘that one 
treads on them. It rains this sort of 
insect in all countries. Real fun is a 
rare thing. To a man born with it, the 
gift needs delicate handling. It is not 
often that the man who makes us laugh 
wins our esteem.”’ 


The book closes with these reflec- 
tions :-— 


“A certain inequality of condition, 
which shall keep up order and subvr- 
dination, is the work of God, and im- 
plies a divine law. <A too great dis- 
proportion, such as we observe among 
men in their work, is the law of the 
strongest. 

‘* All extremes are vicious, and come 
from men. All compensation is just, 
and comes from God. 

“Tf people don’t relish these char- 
acters, I am surprised; if they do relish 
them, Iam surprised all the same.”’ 


La Bruyére was emphatically a 
believer--holding a sense of a God 


to be innate—an obedient son of the 
Church, accepting all its teaching, 
but tempering the national confor- 
mity, and by implication his own, by 
the observation that each man se- 
lected for himself an inner creed, 
according to his particular bent, from 
the great body of dogmatic formula. 
His criticisms and strictures are con- 
fined to the practical religion of the 
day, to modern abuses and develop- 
ments, to ecclesiastical fopperies and 
worldliness, with intimations of fur- 
ther and darker departures from the 
spirit of the Gospel. But this world 
occupied his own mind and intellect ; 
and he wrote for men of the world, 
with the honest intention of show- 
ing them the way to live wisely and 
well in it. It was not man in his 
domestic and more private relations, 
but man in society, who employed 
and filled his thoughts; not, of 
course, stopping there—his penetra- 
tion reached beyond the scene of his 
scrutiny ; but he does not follow men 
home. It is as they show them- 
selves to the world that he paints 
them, convicting them of meanness, 
pride, arrogance, self-seeking, and 
all the train of vices fostered by 
luxury, idleness, and vanity, in the:r 
intercourse with one another. 

All his art, all the graces of his 
style, go to set forth the attractive- 
ness as well as virtue of honesty, 
simplicity, truth, and independence. 
He sees the ugliness of vice and 
selfishness, under whatever disguise, 
and makes us see it too. Les 
Caractéres is one of the books 
from which the reader ought to rise 
a wiserman. And he will scarcely 
rise a sadder one; for the humours, 
the inconsistencies, the harmless pe- 
culiarities of men furnished so much 
matter, and are hit off with a truth 
so keen, a wit of felicitous expres- 
sion so rare, that these qualities 
seem to transfer themselves to his 
own mind, illuminating it with a 
sudden sense of insight and percep- 
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tion. As a friend of bright intel- 
ligence (introduced to the book for 
the first time) wrote, after a delight- 
ed glance through its pages: “Thank 
you for introducing us to La 
Bruyére. Most excellent I think he 
is—so true, so simple, so natural. 
Exactly what I should have said 
myself.” 

Those of our readers who are 
familiar with this classic are likely 
to reproach us, under the disappoint- 
ing unsatisfactory veil of translation, 
with not having chosen our extracts 
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well. They will certainly miss many 
of their most favourite thoughts and 
characters ; but the work is so varied 
runs through so wide a range of sub. 
jects, all treated with the same happy 
conscientiousness, the same mind 
busy upon them, that it is impossi- 
ble to convey any adequate idea in 
a few pages. We shall be satisfied 
if, by what we have said and quoted, 
we tempt those who have only hith- 
erto known La Bruyére as a name, 
to procure his ‘Characters’ in the 
original and read for themselves. 


THE END OF THE BANQUET. 


FarEwELL, my friends !—I hear the call 
I cannot but obey ;— 

Farewell! for I rhust leave you all, 
Had I the wish to stay. 


And yet—forgive me——I rejoice, 
For I am old and tired ;— 

Worn by the talk, the lights, the noise, 
And all I once desired. 


After a time life’s very best 
Begins to stale and pall: 

I go to silence and to rest, 
And so— Farewell to all! 
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Our Autumn Maneutres. 


OUR AUTUMN 


Wer have now finished our second 
attempt to afford the army some 
practical instruction in the art of 
campaigning, and in the higher 
science of war, by the manceuvring 
of one force against another. Has 
it been successful? have we judi- 


ciously expended the money voted’ 


for it by Parliament? Are _ the 
answers to these questions such as 
to warrant our repeating the experi- 
ment next year? A few pages may 
be profitably allotted to the con- 
sideration of these points. 

It is not necessary to disprove 
the commission of numerous blun- 
ders on the part of both executive 
and administrative officers in order 
that we should be able to pronounce 
our second attempt a success; for 
one of the great objects to be attain- 
ed was to discover our weak points, 
to find out what was amiss, and 
where there was friction in the 
working of our military machine. 
But if, after having incurred the 
expense, these faults thus ascertain- 
ed are not corrected, not only shall 
we have wasted our money, but our 
military rulers will have proved 
themselves culpably negligent of 
the public interests. 

There is no desire on the part 
of generals or staff officers to hide 
defects ; they are only too anxious to 
bring them forward with a view to 
their being corrected. Many in our 
army dislike changes because they 
are changes, so that military reform- 
ers can only hope to succeed by enlist- 
ing the public opinion on their side. 
The volunteer movement has direct- 
ed attention so generally to military 
subjects, that the public is now fully 
competent to form sound opinions 
upon army questions that are argued 
out fully and fairly in the current 
literature of the day. 


MANCUVRES. 


The following remarks are written 
in no captious spirit ; the writer has 
no pet hobby to advocate. His 
object is to let John Bull know 
frankly the opinion of a large class 
of military men as to the shortcom- 
ings of our army, when viewed as a 
machine for the purposes for which 
all armies exist. It is believed 
that the following views upoy the 
purely military part of the subject 
are regarded by some old generals 
as akin to revolutionary. These 
views are not, however, very new; 
and their great claim to considera- 
tion is, that they are not original. 
being shared by the thinking men 
in every well-instructed foreign 
army, and by the great bulk of our 
rising officers. If the following con- 
clusions are concurred in, it is for 
the reader to appraise the amount of 
blame—rather let us say of crimin- 
ality—to be attached to rulers who 
do not change those tactics that 
have become obsolete, and to an 
administrative machinery that has 
proved so unsuited for the exigen- 
cies of war that, when recently 
tested by the French, it became the 
primary cause of their disasters. 

In attempting to answer the ques- 
tions with which we have begun 
this article, it will be well to. divide 
the subject into two heads: Ist, The 
fitness of our executive system to 
the requirements of modern war, as 
well as the manner in which that 
system has been carried out; 2d, 
The fitness of our administrative 
system for the purpose of feeding 
and of otherwise supplying the 
wants of our army during war. 

The men who have to win our 
battles may be the bravest and most 
highly instructed of soldiers; but 
unless a machinery exists by means 
of which they shall be kept, whea 
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in the field, well fed, clothed, paid, 
and supplied with ammunition, &c., 
the army had better not exist at all, 
as far as the nation is concerned. 

The subject really resolves itself 
into combatant and non-combatant 
considerations. It must never be 
forgotten that the non-combatant 
class attached to the army exists 
solely for the service of combatants ; 
it is not of the army but jer the 
army. This would seem to be fre- 
quently forgotten by right honour- 
able, gentlemen in framing admin- 
istrative regulations, and by those 
who have to carry them out. The 
attention of all military organisers 
should be steadily fixed upon our 
sabres and bayonets, remembering 
that victory depends upon their 
efficiency: their interests must be 
considered first. 

In sending an army into the 
field, one of the most important 
functions of a War Minister is the 
selection of division and_ brigade 
commanders to be employed. Judg- 
ing from the selections made for our 
operations of both years, a stranger 


would be led to think that England 
was not rich in talented generals. 


Is it considered that the posses- 
sion of a general’s commission car- 
ries with it the gifts of ability and 
fitness for command? With a few 
brilliant exceptions, it will be gen- 
erally admitted that the great ma- 
jority of generals and brigadiers em- 
ployed this year were not men to 
whose care the lives of soldiers could 
be intrusted in war. The troops 
engaged know this well. Why, 
therefore, should there be any 
squeamishness in letting the public 
know it also? But few possessed 
any qualifications for command be- 
yond long service and their position 
in the army list. What a recent 
writer said of the French generals 
during the late war, may with truth 
be said of the large majority of 
those employed during both years’ 
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manoeuvres: “ Par une étrange ano- 
malie, il n’existait aucune corréla- 
tion entre le grade et la science, 
mais seulement entre lage et le 
grade.” With us it is not those 
who are known to be the best men 
that are selected for commands, but 
those who possess what is termed 
“the best claims.” The vested inte 
rests of officers have still great weight 
at the Horse Guards ; and as long as 
it is considered that all vacant posi- 
tions of importance must be given 
to the seniors, so long shall we 
suffer as an army and as a nation. 
Nine times out of ten the most im- 
portant appointments are bestowed 
upon men as a reward for long, and 
perhaps meritorious, service. 

Until the country is prepared to 
come forward and provide for its 
old generals, by giving them good 
life-pensions, we cannot hope to see 
their services dispensed with, nor 
military commands bestowed upon 
the best men for them. 

It is most desirable that the 
youngest possible officers should be 
employed during our manceuvres in 
all high positions ; at all events, the 
divisions should be organised as 
regards their generals, brigadiers, 
and staff, as they would embark in 
the event of its becoming necessary 
to send an army to Belgium. Sure- 
ly no one with any pretence to a 
knowledge of war, or of the merits 
and reputation of the officers in our 
army, would contend that any War 
Minister would suffer our troops to 
leave England for real warfare under 
such generals as have recently been 
employed, there being, as already 
stated, some brilliant exceptions. 
Why, therefore, employ them dur- 
ing the manceuvres? The majority 
were incapable of affording instruc- 
tion to others from their ignorance 
of the science of their profession, 
and they were beyond the age, and 
mostly too wedded to old ideas to 
learn themselves. New military 
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ideas assimilate as badly with the 
brains of our generals and older 
officers as does a patch of new cloth 
with an old garment. 

Those who now hold the rank of 
general in our army, entered it when 
the reputation of being a good officer 
was easily obtained. Few of them 
have ever studied their profession 
scientifically ; and those who have 
had war experience have gained it 
when the tactical requirements of 
the present day were undreamt of. 
They have grown old in the prac- 
tice of what is now an obsolete sys- 
tem, and their scientific attainments 
are not of an order enabling them 
to rise to the increasing military 
requirements of the day, rendered 
necessary by the application of 
modern inventions to war purposes. 
The standard of military efficiency 
that is now essential for the well- 
being of an army is not recognised 
by them; they wrap themselves in 
the illusory, but to them comforting 
reflection, that the tactical system 
that was good enough for Welling- 
ton, is good enough for them, for- 
getting the improvements effected 
in arms since the great Duke’s days, 
and ignoring the altered conditions 
of fighting they have given rise to. 

Before dismissing this subject, let 
us remind the reader that we are 
now working slowly and against 
great opposition towards the estab- 
lishment of a high standard of mil- 
itary knowledge for all the junior 
ranks in the army, but we are doing 
nothing to insure our lieutenant- 
colonels, colonels, and generals pos- 
sessing any knowledge of strategy, 
tactics, or the science of their pro- 
fession as applicable to those grades. 
In our junior ranks and in the 
erades of field officer, we have a 
large number of highly-instructed 
soldiers who are devoted to the 
acquisition of military knowledge. 
Many of these are on half-pay, and 
likely to be unemployed until, in 


the course of nature, they have be- 
come sufficiently old and infirm to 
reach the grade of general, when, 
owing to rheumatism and disap- 
pointed hopes, they also may per- 
haps be little fitted for the command 
of men in war. In the mean time 
they must be content to rust in 
idleness, seeing appointment after 
appointment given away to men 
ignorant of their profession as a 
science, but possessed of what is 
termed by the authorities ‘good 
claims for employment.” 

Our rulers fail to appreciate how 
essential it is that military know- 
ledge should keep pace pari passu 
with the increased responsibility 
attached to each step of military 
rank. Until we insist that all offi- 
cers commanding regiments, all col- 
onels and generals, shall possess .a 
high scientific knowledge of their 
business, we shall see displayed at 
every succeeding autumnal manceu- 
vres that same professional ignor- 
ance, and inability to understand 
the tactical requirements of modern 
war, that characterised the move- 
ments and dispositions made during 
the last two autumns by the ma- 
jority of the generals and brigadiers 
employed. 

Running through our whole mili- 
tary hierarchy, there is, on the part 
of officers, a curious want of con- 
fidence in those holding the grade 
immediately below them. The gen- 
eral commanding a division has no 
reliance upon the ability of his 
brigadiers, nor the brigadier upon 
that of the officers commanding 
corps, nor they in their turn upon 
their captains. This is very in- 
jurious to efficiency ; and the result 
is, that we find generals amongst 
the skirmishers, interfering with 
colonels and captains, to the general 
confusion of every one. If we would 
all content ourselves with perform- 
ing the duties pertaining to our 
grades and functions, things would 
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go on much smoother; but when 
we interfere with juniors in the 
performance of their ordinary duties 
or their movements in the field, in 
the amiable hope that we are help- 
ing a dull or stupid officer, we 
puzzle him all the more. If left to 
himself, he might not be brilliant 
certainly, but he would do much 
better, and have a chance of learn- 
ing to do still better in the future. 
This fussiness and desire to inter- 
fere is the proverbial failing of our 
commanding officers; and during 
any field-day it is no uncommon 
occurrence to see generals of high 
rank taking command of regiments, 
and even of companies, to the great 
detriment of the service generally. 
This fault has been most glaring 
during both years’ manoeuvres. 

Without attempting to introduce 
competitive examinations into our 
army, let us trust that, in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the age, and 
in order that our army may keep 
pace with that of other nations, 
some system may be devised for 
insuring to the country and to the 
soldiers to be commanded, that our 
superior officers are possessed of the 
military knowledge now required by 
those holding high military positions. 
We hope the day is near when ap- 
pointments will no Jonger be given 
as heretofore, but will be bestowed 
upon men whose talents and pro- 
fessional attainments warrant their 
being intrusted with the command 
of soldiers under fire. 

It is hoped that the reader has read 
the Wellington prize essay of this 
year. The tactical proficiency now 
required by an army is fully describ- 
ed, and the important study of how 
battles will be fought henceforth 
is well argued out in it. Those 
views accord with the opinion of 
the best foreign military writers of 
the day, and, as far as general prin- 
ciples are concerned, may therefore 
be accepted unhesitatingly. Many 
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may differ upon points of detail, but 
all are agreed in condemning our 
present formations as unsuited for 
fighting purposes. The public has 
of late heard so much about the 
“Scientific Corps” (the officers of 
which do not hide their light under 
a bushel), that we are in danger of 
forgetting the most important arm 
of the service—the infantry. So 
much has_ recently been written 
about the importance of artillery, 
of the crushing effects of the Prus- 
sian guns at Sedan, that an impres- 
sion seems to have taken hold of 
the non-professional public, that to 
be strong in artillery, without regard 
to the efficiency of your infantry, 
means being strong on the day of 
battle. This alleged increased im- 
portance of artillery is amyth. The 
subject is too large for this article; 
but let the practical-minded English 
man remember, according to the 
returns recently published by the 
Prussians, that out of every hun- 
dred wounds, over ninety had been 
made by the rifled musket. The 
overwhelming victories won by the 
Prussians in 1866 and 1870 were 
not due to any superiority in artil- 
lery: it is an admitted fact that 
King William’s guns in Bohemia 
were badly handled tactically, and 
played a minor part throughout the 
whole campaign. Their success has 
from first to last been attributable 
to the superior efficiency of their 
infantry; and no one truth comes 
out more strongly from the recent 
experience of war, than that, with 
equal numbers, the side whose in- 
fantry is best will surely win. A 
French marshal once said that ours 
“was the finest infantry in the 
world; but that, thank heaven, 
there was not much of it.” If ap- 
plied to war under the conditions 
upon which battles were fought when 
this was said, the same might with 
still greater truth be said of it now, 
for we have gone on perfecting it to 
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fit it for those conditions. Breech- 
loading and rifled arms have altered 
those conditions, but we still go on 
preparing for a species of war that 
never can be repeated. 

An army cannot stand still as re- 
gards its efficiency, and its value as 
a fighting instrument. To be effi- 
cient it must march with the times. 
There are few mechanical inventions 
or scientific discoveries having any 
practical bearing upon social pro- 
gress that fail to react more or less 
directly upon the art of war. The 
great military successes of the world 
have been gained by men who, as 
if by inspiration, having availed 
themselves of the science and in- 
ventions of their age to provide 
their troops with the best arms, 
were able, through their genius, to 
perceive the system of tactics most 
suited to develop their use. Hav- 


ing thus brought their forces into 
a condition of fitness for war unat- 
tained, perhaps unappreciated, by 
their neighbours, they won victory 
after victory over these, who, easy- 
going people—like us at present— 
had let their armies fall asleep in 


pleasant but fatal ignorance of their 
inefficiency. 

Our old officers, who still pin 
their faith to the tactics of Welling- 
ton, forget that his victories were 
due to his thorough appreciation of 
the requirements of war in the age 
in which he fought. His line-for- 
mation in two deep was the inspi- 
ration of a military genius of the 
highest order ; and when his tactics, 
based thereon, were practised in the 
field against the column-formation 
of the previous era, the result was 
a series of victories that placed our 
army on the highest pinnacle of 
military renown. In fact, he won 
because his tactical conceptions were 
as far in advance of his contem- 
poraries as they now are behind 
those practised recently by the 
Prussians. The Prussians have 
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been successful from having ap- 
preciated that the tactics of Wel- 
lington were no longer applicable to 
war when made with the present 
arms of precision, and from having 
adopted a system of attack in loose 
order to counteract their murderous 
effects. As Wellington won great 
victories by being ahead of his 
rivals in appreciating the tactical 
requirements of his time, it may 
with certainty be assumed that were 
he now living in all the vigour of 
his youthful mind, he would at once 
forsake the old theories, and strike 
out for usa system of tactics in 
consonance with the military neces- 
sities of the day. 

Soldiers with a knowledge of 
their profession, as taught by recent 
wars, felt sad as they witnessed the 
engagements near Salisbury, where 
the slow, rigid formations of an 
obsolete system of tactics were prac- 
tised under the approving eyes of 
so many of our generals. Since 
then the army has been anxiously 
expecting to receive official instruc- 
tions directing attacks in skirmish- 
ing order to be tried, so that we 
may be spared in future having to 
drill our men upon false principles, 
and to inculcate erroneous ideas as 
to what actual fighting is like, and 
how it is best to be carried out. 

The other arms of the service may 
be as fine as possible, and the phy- 
sigue of our men may leave us 
nothing to desire; but as it is in- 
fantry alone who can win battles, it 
is dreadful to think that if dragged 
into war to-morrow, our national 
honour—ay, even our fate as a 
nation—would have to depend upon 
an infantry instructed in the art of 
fighting as practised in an age that 
is no more,—upon an infantry whose 
proficiency in unpliable and ponder- 
ous movements would only enable 
it to die in a disciplined manner. 
Individuals learnt a great deal by 
the manceuvres of 1871, and the 
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rigidity and slowness of our move- 
ments was then fully appreciated by 
most men. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, we have again this year seen 
brigades deployed for attack into 
stiff lines, where each man felt the 
trouser-seams of his comrade to his 
right and his left. If the object 
was to give us a fair idea of what 
war was when both sides were armed 
with smooth-bores, the battles on 
the Wily were good; but if the 
British tax-payer imagines that they 
afforded the army any instruction in 
the art of fighting nowadays, he is 
very much mistaken. The soldier- 
angels must have wept with grief as 
they looked down and saw our mag- 
nificent Guardsmen slowly advanc- 
ing up bare hills to attack lines 
dressed with a regularity that would 
have gladdened the heart of Frede- 
rick the Great’s most zealous ser- 
geant-major. Had the game been 
in earnest, we know that our Guards 
would never have surrendered, but 
they would most certainly have died 
en masse. 

“The general idea,” or outline 
for the operations on the plains of 
Salisbury, has recently been pub- 
lished in one of the newspapers. 
It had previously been made known 
only to the two opposing leaders. 
What the reason was for keeping it 
secret we know not; forin order that 
x proper interest should be taken in 
the operations by all engaged, it is 
very essential that even the rank 
and file should be told as much as 
possible regarding the object aimed 
at, and the movements intended to 
accomplish it. 

The Northern Commander assumed 
throughout the campaign a strict, 
passively-defensive réle, scattering 
his troops over an extent of country 
that could not have been defended 
by an army six times his strength. 
He was consequently weak every- 
where, affording his opponent daily 
opportunities for that brilliant offen- 
sive which he adopted from the 
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first, and which, if the opinion 
formed of him at the Cape be true, 
is so much in consonance with his 
active, fiery disposition. 

The general idea was a very good 
one, and was calculated to afford 
instructive lessons to all thinking 
officers in its execution. Why the 
programme laid down for the third 
day’s fighting was altered has never 
been satisfactorily explained: the 
thread of the operations was broken 
by introducing into them a badly- 
designed Wimbledon field - day. 
Camp rumour assigned the well- 
known good-nature of the Duke as 
a reason, it being said that he was 
anxious if possible to force the Nor- 
thern side into a victory by ordering 
it to assume the offensive. Some 
said it was to be accounted for by 
the irrepressible love on the part of 
the public for sham fights executed 
on restricted spaces. Every one can 
certainly see well upon such occa- 
sions, but no one learns anything. 
The result of the third day’s fight- 
ing was as unfortunate to the Nor- 
thern side as that of the two pre- 
ceding engagements, and its com- 
mander proved himself to be as 
unhappy in this, his only attempt at 
an offensive operation, as he was 
throughout in his defensive com- 
binations. 

For Control purposes, it is, we are 
told, absolutely necessary that the 
officers of that department should 
know beforehand where the troops 
are to encamp each evening. In 
order to secure their being at the 
places decided upon, it is necessary 
to have upon the theatre of war 
in the rear or on the flanks of the 
opposing armies, imaginary forces 
that can be brought up at any phase 
of an action, for the purpose of 
counteracting any great success won 
by either side in advance of the 
position previously selected for Con- 
trol purposes as its camp for the 
night. Itis only by means of sre? 
imaginary forces that the require 
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ments of the Control Department can 
be satisfied without in any way 
fettering the freedom of commanders, 
and arranging beforehand which side 
is to be successful in each action. 
The first day’s fighting on the river 
Wily is a good example. Both 
generals had the most unlimited 
freedom of action. Sir R. Walpole 
took up a defensive position behind 
the river, with a view to preventing 
the invaders from crossing it. He 
failed signally, as all generals have 
done in real war who have attempted 
a similar feat by remaining strictly 
on the defensive. Sir John Michel 
carried half of his force across at 
an unguarded point, with which he 
pounced down upon the flank of the 
enemy at Codford, whilst the other 
half assailed him in front. There 
being only a small part of the Nor- 
thern army at that point, and as the 
remaining brigades were too distant 
to render timely assistance, the re- 
sult of the day’s fighting was pro- 
nounced to be a Southern victory. 
But the Control, or rather the con- 
tractors who sail under the Control 
colours, had provided for feeding the 
invading army some miles south of 
the river from Codford. Sir John 
Michel ought to have been beaten, 
us he would have been had his op- 
ponent been areal general; but he 
had won, and to prevent the arrange- 
ments of the firm of Control, Con- 
tractors, & Co. from collapsing, it 
was essential that the invaders 
should retire from the position they 
had won. What was to be done? 
Unexpected as the result was, it 
had been provided for beforehand, 
by having an imaginary force march- 
ing from the west through Warmin- 
ster to the defenders’ assistance. It 
was at once announced that these 
reinforcements were advancing upon 
Sir John Michel’s flank; so he had 
nothing for it but to fall back be- 
hind the river, giving up the advan- 
tage he had gained. 

By this plan two opposing forces 
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can be really moved about a country 
by a skilful player as pieces are on 
a chess-board, without in any way 
whatever restricting the comman- 
der’s liberty of action as regards the 
combinations of any one day’s opera- 
tions. 

Much has recently been written 
in the daily press condemnatory of 
these “paper armies;” but if the 
reporters who deprecated their use 
so strongly had to arrange for the 
operations of two hostile armies on 
a restricted area, so as to secure that 
they shall come into collision at 
least four times without interfering 
with the contractor’s arrangements 
for feeding them, “our specials” 
would find it impossible, without 
the assistance of imaginary forces, to 
give to the operations the cohesive 
resemblance of a real campaign. 

It is to be regretted beyond mea- 
sure that the result of each day’s 
operations was not published every 
evening, comments being made at 
the same time by the Commander-in- 
Chief upon the mistakes committed, 
and upon all movements or com- 
binations that seemed to be worthy 
of favourable notice. It is difficult 
to do this when the troops march 
every day; but if they only did so 
every alternate day, it might be 
easily effected. It is believed that 
if this was done, the manceuvres 
might be made most interesting to 
even the rank and file engaged: the 
soldier would understand the game 
he was helping to play, and would 
take a pleasure in it. No nation 
is so fond of outdoor amusements, 
and of everything approaching to 
sport, as we are; and all who watch- 
ed our men when the opposing sides 
had now and then approached one 
another too closely, must have re- 
marked how strongly the schoolboy 
instincts came out in the man; in- 
deed, upon these occasions it was 
only by the efforts of the officers on 
both sides that the tussles of a 
football-match were prevented. 
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Explain évery day to all ranks 
exactly what has been done, and 
what the position of the game is, 
and what are to be the conditions 
for the next fight, and we feel sure 
that our men will become as inter- 
ested in it as in their cricket—in 
fact, that the game of war, as prac- 
tised during the manceuvres, would 
soon be reckoned amongst their 
athletic sports. 

It is also thought that by halting 
a day between each fight the oppos- 
ing sides would have admirable op- 
portunities for practising outpost 
duty in presence of one another. 
As the manceuvres have been car- 
ried on hitherto, our soldiers have 
not had sufficient opportunities for 
practising the operations of what is 
known as “little war.” Our com- 
manders and their staff learn a great 
deal in the larger combinations, but 
regimental officers can only be taught 
the functions of war belonging to 
their grades by our working the out- 
posts of one army against those of 
the other. It is not necessary to 
keep the men out at night; but cer- 
tain hours being fixed, say from 6 
A.M. until 6 or 7 P.m., each army 
should during that tite be covered 
with outposts, to be conducted in 
every respect as if on active service, 
reconnaissances on a small scale be- 
ing made at will by both sides. A 
large extent of country should be 
covered as if each force to be pro- 
tected was an army of, say 50,000 
wen. The ordinary plan hitherto 
followed for affording instruction in 
these most important duties has 
been by sending out a brigade or 
division to take up a line of out- 
posts in a certain named direction, 
having only an imaginary enemy in 
front. But little is learnt thus, as 
it is necessary to have an enemy in 
the flesh, to Jet all see what they 
could and could not do under simi- 
lar circumstances in real war. 

The number of umpires employed 
was not sufficient: to each brigade 


one should be attached daily, to re- 
main throughout the day’s opera- 
tions at the brigadier’s side. Dur- 
ing both autumnal manceuvres an 
umpire, like the typical policeman, 
was never to be found when wanted. 
The duties of an umpire are very 
difficult; and upon the manner in 
which they are performed everything 
depends when one force is to operate 
against another. Artillery-fire is the 
greatest element of difficulty in their 
work, as with guns firing at long 
ranges it is impossible to discern 
from a distance what they are direct- 
ed upon. To estimate their imag- 
inary effect upon troops is never an 
easy matter; but when they are 
themselves being hammered by hos- 
tile batteries the calculation becomes 
still more perplexing. The tendency 
throughout has been to over-estimate 
their effect. The effect of a well- 
directed artillery-fire upon dense 
masses of troops at 2500 yards, or 
upon lines and battalion columns 
at 1500 yards, is most serious; but 
upon skirmishers, upon small com- 
pany columns on the move, or upon 
cavalry at the trot over undulating 
ground, it is very slight indeed. 

All who studied the positions 
taken up, and the manner in which 
they were attacked, must have re- 
marked that open ground destitute 
of cover was avoided by the assail- 
ants. We have all learnt from our 
fights near the Wily that the parts 
of a position in front of which no 
cover exists, and which can be 
swept by both infantry and artillery 
fire, are with our present arms im- 
pregnable. Formerly, the strongest 
portions of a position were those 
where the country being close, the 
hedges, ditches, trees, &c., provided 
cover, enabling you to dispute the 
ground inch by inch: such ground 
will still enable you to make an 
assailant pay dearly for the pos- 
session of every field. It has not 
lost its actual, but its relative 
strength—it is as formidable as ever; 
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but from the fact of an assailant 
being unable to move over the open 
parts of a position, he is forced 
to attack now where formerly the 
existence of those natural parapets 
and obstacles would have deterred 
him from attempting. Formerly, 
this strong ground was only weakly 
occupied, whilst the bulk of the 
defender’s force was massed to await 
the enemy’s attack over the open 
country, where all arms could 
maneeuvre freely. Positions will 
henceforth be occupied in just the 
opposite way. The open ground 
will be held by a small force, whilst 
the serious work wi!’ be expected 
in those places where undulations of 
the ground, woods, &c. &c., would 
enable the assailants to approach the 
position without being too seriously 
exposed to fire. 

The county militia from each of 
the three kingdoms showed to ad- 
vantage this year, being in every re- 
spect vastly superior to the metro- 
politan battalions employed last 
autumn. 
our reserve forces is their officers. 
Few of them possess that faculty 
for command which the bulk of our 
officers in the army acquire after a 
few years’ service almost without 
knowing it. It is difficult to de- 
scribe it, and it is impossible to 
acquire it from the study of books, al- 
though to some it comes by intui- 
tion. Apart from this most important 
qualification, the militia and volun- 
teer officer possesses none of that 
special and scientific knowledge of 
his profession to which so much 
importance is now so justly attached 
in armies. As long as these sham 
reserves are maintained, it is diffi- 
cult to see how this their funda- 
mental weakness can be obviated. 
Non-military men were surprised to 
see such a long line of stragglers 
behind each militia regiment, not 
being aware that marching, equip- 
ped as a soldier, is an art that prac- 
tice only can impart. The country 
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labourer who spends his days on his 
legs in the fields, and who walks 
daily some distance to and from his 
work, marches at first very little 
better than the city recruit. Dur- 
ing the manceuvres, the marching 
of the best county militia corps 
was far below that of the worst 
regiment in the army that had been 
recruited chiefly in a manufacturing 
district. Of the Irish militia, the 
stories that floated about camp of 
amusing incidents occurring in the 
ranks of a certain battalion made 
one think of Charles O’Malley, and 
regret that we had now no Lever to 
make us laugh at the droll wit of 
his Jrish soldiers. The following 
anecdote might have emanated from 
Mr. Mickey Free. During a change 
of front in one of the day’s opera- 
tions, a staff officer, seeing a com- 
pany of their regiment straying from 
the right direction, galloped up, 
calling out, “Go fours right, sir!” 
Seeing that no notice was taken 
of his order, he said to a sergeant 
who happened to be beside his 
horse, ‘“* Why doesn’t your captain 
give the word, ‘fours right’ ?’ The 
instant reply was, “ Plaze sur, he 
isn’t on spaking terms with his 
men.” 

There is a feature peculiar to 
manceuvres that must ever distin- 
guish them from real war—it is the 
rapidity with which ground is got 
overin action. There is no death 
staring the eager soldier in the face 
to cool his impetuosity: the silenc- 
ing effects of appalling horror that 
has struck the bravest heart as 
comrades to the right and left fall 
beside you groaning masses of muti- 
lated humanity, horrible even to re- 
member in after-years, has no ex- 
istence in a sham fight. The assail- 
ants of the strongest positions push 
on regardless of the imaginary hail 
of bullets around them. This will 
always give the attacking side the 
advantage in mimic war, and the 
only way in which it can be coun- 
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teracted is by the wnpires halting 
the assailants constantly, so as to 
delay them in advancing about as 
long as they consider the strength 
of the defence would have done if 
the rifles carried bullets. If this 
were intelligently done, the defen- 
sive side would, as in actual war, be 
able to bring up reinforcements to 
the point attacked. This disregard 
of fire was displayed throughout all 
the recent fights, but most glaringly 
so during the last day’s operations, 
when one of Sir R. Walpole’s divi- 
sions hurried on, regardless of a 
cross-fire upon it, to attack the bri- 
gade covering the passage of the 
Avon by the Southern force in its 
advance towards London. 

The manner in which our cavalry 
was handled this year, and the 
superior knowledge of their work 
evinced by all ranks in it, proves 
that last year’s manoeuvres were not 
in vain. ‘The lessons then learnt 
have borne fruit ; and when brigades 
under Colonels Marshall or Baker 
shook themselves free from the 
thraldom entailed upon them by 
their cautious commanders of the 
barrack-yard school, no cavalry in 
the world could have shown to 
greater advantage. There can be 
little doubt that Sir John Michel 
owed much to his cavalry for the 
manner in which he was kept con- 
stantly informed of his opponent's 
movements and whereabouts, and 
for the way. in which his own 
doings were screened from hostile 
observation. One cavalry regiment 
went through the campaign without 
horse-blankets, and none turned out 
stronger at the march past or with 
horses in better condition. As far 
as instruction is concerned, our 
cavalry has only to go on in its 
present course of teaching the offi- 
cers and non-commissioned officers 
the multitudinous duties that would 
fall to their lot in war, to make it 
all that can be desired; but it is 
necessary that our best cavalry men 
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should now turn their attention to 
their equipment. The weight car- 
ried by the horse is excessive ; 
every dragoon carries a portmanteau 
of clothes behind him, and _ his 
saddle, bridle, and accoutrements 
are cumbrous and heavy. Listen 
to the noise of a hussar as he trots 
along a road, and one would think 
that he had a lot of chains and tin 
kettles dragging to his horse’s tail. 

Artillery learn less than the other 
arms by these manceuvres: its 
power being in its fire alone, it is 
unable to estimate its effects when 
blank ammunition only is used. As 
already remarked, owing to the long 
ranges at which guns now open, it 
is difficult to impress upon the dis- 
tant troops that they are the targets 
aimed at. The only arm of the ser- 
vice that can never get “out of 
hand” in an action now is the artil- 
lery. It was essential that its move- 
ments should be no longer tied to 
those of the infantry ; but there is 
a good deal of nonsense talked about 
the necessity for giving it “‘ greater 
independence and freedom of action.” 
As guns will now be moved very little 
after they have once opened fire, and 
as their position must henceforth be 
to the rear of the infantry, they will 
be more than ever, and more than the 
other arms, under the immediate 
orders and at the disposition of the 
general commanding throughout an 
action. Our artillery is as perfect as it 
can be ; but maintaining during peace 
the large number of horses per bat- 
tery that we do, is a reckless waste 
of money, that might be employed 
in keeping up more gunners. Fifty 
horses per battery would be ample 
for all purposes during peace. 

It is not easy to find work for any 
large number of engineers at these 
manoeuvres, for we cannot loophole 
walls, make abatis of woods, or im- 
prove the picturesque appearance 
of country houses and villages by 
placing them in a state of defence. 
The destruction and repair of bridges 
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can only be imaginary ; and in Eng- 
land it is difficult to include un- 
fordable rivers in the theatre of 
operations, so as to afford practice in 
pontooning, and in the construction 
of trestle or improvised bridges. 
During the last two days’ fighting 
on the lower Wily and on the Avon, 
pontoon-bridges were thrown over 
those rivers most admirably and 
very quickly. ‘The new pontoon 
equipment fulfilled the purposes for 
which it is required to the satisfac- 
tion of all; and it may, we think, 
be said with truth, that we are cer- 
tainly ahead of all other armies in 
the pontoons now used in our ser- 
vice. Last year a defensive position 
was strengthened by field-works at 
Chobham that gave the engineers 
plenty to do: this year, the plan of 
campaign adopted did not admit of 
repeating this practice ; and besides, 
the ground was badly suited for 
hastily-constructed field-works, the 
soil being generally little more than 
six inches in depth, below it lying 
the hard chalk. 

The tools allotted to each bat- 
talion for intrenching purposes were 
distributed throughout the baggage- 
waggons this year, in order to econo- 
mise transport ; the construction of 
rifle-pits or shelter-trenches was 
therefore, as a rule, out of the ques- 
tion. Last year these tools were 
carried in a car: allowed to each 
regiment for the purpose, and, fol- 
lowing immediately in its rear, were 
always available for use. 

The engineers of old who laid 
out Yarnbury Castle and Old Sarum, 
must have had a thorough know- 
ledge of their profession. If they 
were as skilful in attack as in their 
defensive works, the engineer’s 
science must have been well taught 
in those ages long past. As these 
and others of their fortifications in 
the neighbourhood were the admira- 
tion of all, so they were also a puzzle 
to the ablest, as to where they got 
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water for the large numbers that 
must have been required to defend 
works of such magnitude. The 
water-supply for all our camps 
was admirably arranged by our 
engineers; in one instance, the 
water was forced up a considerable 
height over half a mile’s distance 
by means of a little traction-engine, 
that has now been regularly intro- 
duced into our service for field use. 
It can draw great loads up steep 
hills, is not too heavy to go over 
bridges constructed of our pontoons, 
and can be used as a stationary 
engine to pump water, cut timber, 
&e. &e. 

The use of the field-telegraph 
was still further developed this year 
than last autumn. The equipment 
for it is all that can be desired, and 
the manner in which it was worked 
throughout was most creditable to 
all concerned. 

When anything peculiar or out of 
the ordinary routine has to be done, 
the first idea occurring to every one 
is, “‘send for the engineers:” no 
matter what it may be that is re- 
quired, no difficulty is ever made by 
them—the work is done, and done 
well. When at Chatham or any 
other station, the repair of all 
material is done by the Control 
Department; or rather, if it is a 
telegraphic implement, it is sent to 
a London instrument-maker—if a 
waggon, it is sent to the carriage 
department at Woolwich. The 
controllers pay the bills for the 
work done; but as regards all scien- 
tific or warlike stores, they cannot 
be expected to know whether it is 
well or badly done. Having within 
the corps no establishments pre- 
pared to meet such wants, their only 
resource is the Arsenal at Wool- 
wich, and failing that a London 
firm, This expensive routine is 
clung to most tenaciously by Control 
officers at stations, but in the field 
the practice,is abandoned ; and dur- 
20 
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ing the recent manceuvres not only 
did the engineers look after their 
own equipment, but at the request 
of the controllers they actually re- 
paired the Control waggons as they 
broke down from time to time, thus 
giving one more proof of how un- 
suited the Control system and De- 
partment is for the rough work of 
actual service. 

Space prevents us from enlarging 
further upon combatant subjects. 
Let us briefly sum up, therefore, the 
advantages afforded to the fighting 
troops by these manceuvres :— 

ist, We have had the soldier-like 
qualities and ability of a few proved 
as clearly as the incapacity of the 
majority of the generals employed 
has been made patent to all. 

2d, We have been able to corro- 
borate in our sham fights the views 
proclaimed by the ablest soldiers 
after the war experience of 1866 
and 1870—viz., that to fight in the 
tactical formations of the last gene- 
ration, as laid down in our drill- 
books, is to insure destruction in 
the day of battle. 

3d, Our staff officers have had 
admirable practice in moving troops, 
and in the numerous duties devoly- 
ing upon the staff in war, upon the 
able performance of which success 
must ever depend. 

4th, All officers who were anxious 
to learn the practical work of their 
profession have done so, the amount 
being, it is believed, in all instances 
proportional with their desire for 
knowledge. 

5th, About 30,000 men, shaking 
themselves clear of barrack life, be- 
ca me a mobilised little army, com- 
p/ete in its regimental transport, and, 
after the first few days’ experience, 
fit to have taken the field as far as 
its capacity to move together as an 
armed force was concerned. Every 
one employed acquired practice in 
the duties involved in the by no 
means easy work of collecting to- 
gether individual battalions, regi- 
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ments, and batteries from their sta- 
tions scattered over Great Britain 
and Ireland, and organising them 
into brigades and divisions. In 
Prussia, where everything is local— 
where the same regiments always 
form the same brigade, the same 
brigades always the same division, 
and so on—the operation is simple 
enough : every one knows his own 
place, and knows the men who have 
to fill the various positions as com- 
manders, as staff officers, and as ad- 
ministrative functionaries. With us 
it is the reverse; we are and always 
must be scratch packs swept to- 
gether from all directions, with 
huntsmen knowing nothing of their 
horses, their hounds, or their whips. 
This is the work that would fall 
upon us in case of war, and it is 
most desirable that our officers 
should have practice at it. That 
practice is beneficial is evidenced 
by the improved manner in which 
this duty has been performed re- 
cently over our first attempt last 
autumn. 

In fine, it is impossible to esti- 
mate in money, or even to describe 
fully in words, the advantages accru- 
ing to the combatants of our army 
from these manceuvres. 

The non-combatants in our army 
are the chaplains, the doctors, the 
veterinary surgeons, and the officers 
of the Control Department. The 
last named is the only one of these 
departments regarding which it is 
now intended to say a little. In 
doing so, we feel how impossible it 
is to avoid wounding the suscepti- 
bilities of men who are the most 
susceptible of any attached to our 
army. As our sole object is to let 
John Bull know what he gets for 
his money, we must only ask their 
pardon and proceed to our task. 

It is with the system, not with 
the officers who carry it out, that 
we find fault. In the Department 
there are many able men, and all 
employed during these manceuvres 
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worked zealously and with the best 
intentions. 

It may be assumed that few of 
our readers have waded through the 
very able but voluminous report of 
Lord Strathnairn’s committee, the re- 
sult of which was the present Con- 
trol Department. Although it may 
officially claim such a parentage, 
there can be no doubt that as an 
infant it was changed at nurse, and 
bears no resemblance whatever to 
the reputed authority for its exist- 
ence. The summing up of the com- 
mittee may be described in a few 
words to be a recommendation to 
concentrate all the transport of the 
army under one department, and to 
divide the charge of stores into two 
departments—one to have the cus- 
tody of the warlike, the other of 
what is generally known as provi- 
sion for both man and beast. To 
prove how widely these recommenda- 
tions have been departed from, it is 
enough to say that the transport of 
all regimental stores—such as bag- 
gage, tents, cooking utensils, in- 


trenching tools, and the 1st reserve 


of small-arm ammunition--was carried 
out regimentally during the recent 
manoeuvres, whilst the staff baggage 
and reserves were carried by the 
Control; «and that all stores, the 
munitions de bouche and the muni- 
tions de guerre, were united under 
the custody of one department—viz., 
the Control. In fact, not only have 
the committee’s recommendations 
been departed from, but they have 
been reversed, and the very opposite 
course has been pursued. 

Stories without end, that would 
be amusing if they were not told of 
public duties badly performed, might 
be repeated of commissaries who had 
been all their lives issuing pork and 
biscuit being suddenly called upon 
to take charge of, and to issue, as re- 
quested, such complicated material 
as percussion fuses, galvanic bat- 
teries, electrical apparatus, &c.; or 
of men who, having been educated 
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as purveyors to the care of hospital 
stores and utensils, finding them- 
selves responsible for the purchase 
of hay and oats for the cavalry. 
These facts might be related ad 
nauseam; but as our business is 
more with the system than with 
the manner in which it is worked, 
we shall pass on to consider the 
fundamental imperfections in the 
Control—imperfections so great that 
it would be impossible for an army 
to make war successfully whilst it 
had to depend for food, clothes, and 
stores of all sorts, upon it. 

The Control system is based upon 
the dogma that all officers belonging 
to the Department are men of vast 
knowledge and information ranging 
over all subjects, so that the officer 
who is to-day in charge of the 
slaughter-yard, with his attendant 
train of butchers, may to-morrow be 
in charge of intricately-constructed 
warlike stores—that every man is 
equally well fitted for all com- 
missariat and store duties. Accord- 
ing to the Control regulations, if a 
corps receives bad bread or beef, it 
is obliged to complain to the man 
who issued it, who generally pooh- 
poohs the complaint; or, if he does 
send it on to higher authority, sends 
it forward with his own version of 
the story, so that by the time it 
reaches the general, it has received 
such a Control gloss, that it. is fre- 
quently dismissed as frivolous. Now 
it is essential to protect the soldier 
from his butchers and his bakers, as 
he has no voice in selecting them. 
Armies have more than once been 
ruined by its commissaries; and’ 
there have been many instances in 
war where, whilst the soldier was 
nigh starving upon bad and insuffi- 
cient rations, the commissary grew 
rich: the country paid largely all this 
time for this disastrous condition of 
affairs. It is all very well to say 
that the Control officers are under 
the general, but the general cannot 
be everywhere; nor is it possible for 
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the most highly gifted of soldiers to 
command an army or even a division 
in the field with success if his mind 
is to be upon all sorts of occasions 
distracted by inquiring into com- 
plaints as to the mustiness of oats 
or the quality of salt pork. He can 
only exercise a control over details 
by means of a body of efficient staff 
officers, who, having no status apart 
from him, and being as it were a 
portion of himself, supplementing 
his powers of eyesight and of hear- 
ing, and developing the inspirations 
of his brain, putting them into 
shape by painting in backgrounds 
and details to the outlines he 
sketches for them, are enabled to 
represent him in all disputes be- 
tween departments, and in all com- 
plaints made by the soldiers of 
those employed to purvey to their 
wants. These staff officers have the 
welfare of no special department at 
heart; they are soldiers themselves, 
and know a soldier’s wants, un- 
derstand his prejudices, and are 
thoroughly acquainted with what 


is and what is not necessary for his 


comfort and wellbeing. On _ the 
other hand, those who have to pro- 
vide and issug the food and stores 
. yequired by troops during war, 
whether you call them commissaries, 
controllers, purveyors, or by any 
other name yet to be invented in 
the shady side of Pall Mall, belong 
to a department in which they hope 
to rise; and that is to them what 
the regiment is to the combatant 
soldier: its welfare and its repu- 
tation occupies the first place in 
their thoughts, and its interests 
are considered first. Fault is not 
found with them on this account— 
it is but human nature that they 
should do so; but fault is found 
with those who have, by framing 
ihe existing Control regulations, 
deprived our soldiers of the pro- 
tection formerly secured to them 
by the supervision over the adminis- 
trative departments formerly exer- 
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cised by the staff of the army. We 
know positively that during the 
recent manceuvres there were irregu- 
larities in the hours of issue, and in 
the quality of the articles issued, that 
were never reported to the generals, 
The Control Department is fast 
getting beyond ail control; it has 
thrown aside the check that was 
formerly exercised over commissariat 
expenditure by the Treasury, as it 
now audits its own accounts, and, ia 
breaking free from all staff super- 
vision, its officers can do as they 
please. They acknowledge a nom- 
inal allegiance to the general com- 
manding, but their real chief sits in 
the War Office, to whom all their 
reports are addressed, from whom 
alone they expect promotion and re- 
ward, and to whom they write private- 
y upon all subjects. The general, 
who is responsible for the successful 
working of the whole machine com- 
mitted to his care, may write what- 
ever he desires to the Commander- 
in-Chief; but if he wants to com- 
municate with the War Department, 
he has to do it through his control- 
ler, who may, in forwarding it, give 
any opinion he wishes, officially 
pooh poohing, if he likes, the views 
expressed by the general command- 
ing on the spot. The Control 
officials at the War Office, to whom 
this correspondence is addressed, 
belonging to the interested Depart- 
ment, imbued with its ideas and 
instincts, having the desire for “ts 
reputation and interests uppermost 
in their thoughts, naturally take the 
views of their own officer in pre- 
ference to those of the general. This 
is the most complete example of an 
imperium in imperio that it is pos- 
sible to exhibit. General officers 
are forced to submit to this during 
peace, or resign their employment; 
but surely even the controller most 
ignorant of war cannot believe it 
possible ‘that any commander of re- 
putation in the field would submit to 
such a system during actual warfare. 
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That the duties of supply may be 
effectually carried out on service, it 
is essential for the proper efficiency 
of the soldiers to be fed that those 
duties should be performed by an 
administration closely watched over 
and supervised by the general 
through his staff officers. Supply 
duties are of a purely executive 
nature; the supply officers buy, 
store, and issue food, &c. Staff 
officers, on the other hand, have 
no executive functions to perform ; 
thev are the eyes, ears, and mouth- 
pieces of the general they represent ; 
without him they have no position 
or authority. They can give no 
orders of themselves; they are bits 
of the general spread out at different 
points through the force he com- 
mands, multiplying his powers of 
vision and voice. They supervise 
the work performed by subordinate 
generals to see that the commander’s 
orders as to discipline and comba- 
tant duties are duly and properly 
executed; and it is as essential for 
the wellbeing and success of an army 
that they should also supervise the 
civil departments, enabling the gen- 
eral-in-chief to check their irreg- 
ularities, and to keep their officers 
up to the proper mark, so that he 
may be certain that his men are 
well fed and their wants well 
supplied. These supervising duties 
“an never be performed effectively, 
or to the satisfaction of the army, 
by officers of the Department, or 
by any officers springing from the 
civil departments concerned. All 
who have had experience in the 
ways of soldiers—who, from hay- 
ing shared the same bivouac fire 
with them on service, know their 
views and mode of reasoning— 
know well how essential it is that 
they should be satisfied, and that 
they should feel that their com- 
plaints are attended to, and that 
they should trust those who;have to 
watch over the supply of their wants. 
A soldier is always suspicious about 


what he terms “his rights,” and the 
great bond that exists between the 
British private and his officer is 
based upon the implicit trust that 
the former has in the latter’s honour. 
The tradition of the army has taught 
him from the first day he donned 
her Majesty’s uniform, that his offi- 
cer was a man belonging socially to 
a class above all petty temptations, 
and every day’s subsequent expevi- 
ence taught him to look upon him 
as his protector from the frauds of 
all classes or departments intrusted 
with supplying his wants. There is 
not the remotest intention here of 
bringing any charge against any civil 
branch belonging to the army; but 
no matter how unjust the accusation 
is, it is well known to all comba- 
tant officers in the army, and even 
amongst them the feeling is shared 
by many, that what is known to 
them as *‘ War Office authorities,” in- 
cluding all the civil departments be- 
longing to it, are ever on the look- 
out to defraud the soldier of what is 
his due. Where is the soldier in 
the army, be he general or private, 
who does not believe most sincerely 
that he has been cheated over and 
over again upon the score of barrack 
damages? The Control Depart- 
ment contains officers of as high 
a moral standard as can be found 
elsewhere, and far be it from us 
to cast any slur upon their honour ; 
but traditions of frauds committed 
in olden times by commissaries 
still hang round all supply de- 
partments, and it is difficult to dis- 
abuse the military mind of belief in 
such stories; they have given rise 
to a rooted suspicion that is still 
felt by the soldier in all his dealings 
with those who furnish him with 
food. As long as he had the power 
of complaining to his officers, who 
could complain direct by the nearest 
general or staff officer, he knew that 
as they had no possible interest in 
either giving him short weight or 
inferior rations, they would see that 
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he got “his rights;” but now that 
he knows his complaints go to offi- 
cers of the department by which the 
rations are issued, he believes that 
he can be injured with no chance of 
redress. Some may perhaps think 
that the British soldier is such a 
dull fellow that he does not under- 
stand this peculiarity in the working 
of the new system. This is a great 
mistake; for whatever is known 
and much commented upon by the 
officers, is soon universally known 
to the men; and the grievance as 
expressed in modified terms by the 
officer, does not lose in magnitude 
when translated into the private’s 
language. That the Control De- 
partment is distrusted by the army 
is a fact to be ascertained by ques- 
tioning the first officer you meet. 
This mistrust has given rise to such 
dislike, that, in one of the oldest 
and largest military clubs this year, 
when, at a general meeting, some 
hundreds of members being present, 
it was proposed to substitute the 
words ‘Control officers” for ‘‘ Com- 
missariat officers” in the enumera- 
tion of those who were eligible to 
become members, there was only 
one member besides the proposer— 
a Control officer—and the seconder 
who voted for it; the proposition 
was, in fact, received by groans of 
disapproval from all sides. This 
most unprecedented expression of 
feeling on the part of the officers of 
the army is a fair indication of what 
they think of this new department 
that has come of late so mysteri- 
ously into existence. Intended for 
the use of the army, it has been 
created in opposition and in wanton 
disregard to the wishes of all ranks, 
and in violation of its most cherished 
traditions. 

We have recently heard a great 
deal of the privileges of the House- 
hold troops; and the levellers, in 
sweeping away some abuses, have 
insisted upon pulling down also the 
honorary peculiarities that are the 


distinctive marks of the sovereign’s 
body-guard in all countries. 

One of those distinctions was, that 
orders could only be given to our 
Guards by their own officers. We 
have, however, only taken this dis- 
tinction from these time-honoured 
troops to confer it upon the Control. 
A staff officer can convey his general’s 
orders either verbally or in writing 
to any one under that general’s com- 
mand, no matter what may be his 
position in the combatant hier- 
archy ; but he cannot do so to the 
controller, who will receive orders 
only from his general, and from him 
even only in writing. This is a sys- 
tem that it may be just possible 
to carry on peace manceuvres under, 
but not even a Napoleon could make 
war under it, even should it be 
possible to find any able general 
who would attempt to do so. To 
arrange the details connected with 
moving troops, and to issue instruc- 
tions so as to carry out the views 
of the general commanding, is one 
of the most important duties de- 
volving upon a staff officer. He 
has to secure that at all times during 
the operation the several columns 
are in a position to fight; the least 
hitch may cause confusion, ending 
in disaster. In making these ar- 
rangements, administrative consid- 
erations crop up everywhere, so 
that it is ridiculous to hope that 
they can be well and efliciently 
made, unless the officer intrusted 
with this most responsible duty can 
convey orders to the Control De- 
partment in the same manner as he 
can to the medical department, and 
to all generals commanding corps or 
divisions. 

To have with an army in the field 
a department that wishes to control 
everything, to interfere with mili- 
tary movements, assuming to itself 
military functions that can only be 
properly- and effectively performed 
by combatant officers, whilst at the 
same time it rebels against any 
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military control being exercised over 
its officers, or the manner in which 
they perform their duties, is to court 
disaster. The department is a mon- 
strosity, a fungus that must be cleared 
off before the stem can be brought to 
a healthy condition. 

There were a few who fondly 
hoped that the establishment of 
this Department would be an eco- 
nomical measure. Their hopes 
have been sadly disappointed. Its 
numbers are increasing steadily. 
This year the number of Control 
officers employed for the manoeuvres 
was, we believe, above 120—that is, 
in round numbers, 8 Control officers 
for every 2000 menemployed. Last 
year the number was far less, al- 
though the baggage of regiments 
was then carried by that Depart- 
ment ; whereas this year it was, 
as already stated, carried by the 
regiments themselves, who found 
the drivers and the officers to look 
after it. Those who have campaigned 
in India, where we are told that 
columns consisting of several thou- 
sands take the field with only one com- 
missariat officer to perform for them 
all the duties now devolving upon 
the Control Department —the cus- 
tody and issue of all military stores 
excepted—will be astonished when 
they learn, that to administer to 
the wants of less than 30,000 men, 
divided into two forces, it was found 
necessary to have over 120 Control 
officers. If it was necessary to have 
8 Control officers to,every 2000 men 
in the richest of countries, inter- 
sected in every direction by roads 
and railways, and in railway and 
telegraphic communication with 
the metropolis and all the great 
markets in the kingdom, and when 
the troops were supplied with 
rations by contract made before the 
manceuvres began, we are curious 
to know how many would be neces- 
sary in an enemy’s country, where 
contracts would be impossible, and 
where, perhaps, there would be few 
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roads and no railways? A pean 
of praise has been sung over the 
Control exploits at these manoeuvres, 
as if the supply of our small force, 
circumstanced as already described, 
was a matter of any great difficulty. 
It was not as if the movements were 
unfettered by supply considerations, 
and as if the Control had to feed 
the divisions wherever the generals 
chose to encamp, or as if the Con- 
trol arrangements depended upon the 
military situation of the moment ; but 
it must be remembered that the gen- 
erals had to make their operations 
accord with and fit into the arrange- 
ments made before the operations 
began by the Control with contract- 
ors for feeding the men each day at 
certain indicated spots. It was not 
as if these 120 Control officers had to 
scour the country to purchase sup- 
plies according as the troops moved. 
With the exception of a couple of 
days or so of bread baked in com- 
missariat ovens, when the troops 
were close to Amesbury and Wily, 
the whole affair of supplying them 
with food was one of contract. 

This being the case, and as we 
may presume it is to be the estab- 
lished system for our manceuvres in 
future, it would be a great economy 
if the affair was put into the hands 
of men like Messrs. Spiers and Pond, 
who, without any Control officers to 
look on, would, we feel sure, carry 
out the supply arrangements with 
just as much satisfaction to the men 
to be fed, and would give them fresh 
meat and bread every day, instead of 
the salt pork and biscuit issued so 
many days whilst they were march- 
ing. 
If it was desired that the depart- 
ment that is responsible for feeding 
the army, whether it be called Con- 
trol or Commissariat, should obtain 
some real practice in the duties that 
would devolve upon it, a very differ- 
ent system should be pursued; its 
officers should be practised in mak- 
ing local purchases and contracts, 
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and in drawing the supplies required 
as much as possible from the dis- 
tricts operated in. This might be 
a little more expensive; and as it 
would entail labour and great trouble 
upon the department concerned, it is 
to be feared that its officers would not 
advocate its being tried. 

As the troops are now fed during 
the manceuvres, the Control officers 
learn less of the work that would 
devolve upon them in war than any 
others— doctors, of course, excepted. 
The country is therefore put to a 
very needless expense in having so 
many of them employed. They are 
highly paid, and have to be supp ied 
with Government horses. 

We maintain that the Control 
Department has been put to no suf- 
ficient test during these manceuvres ; 
the duties that have devolved upon 
its officers have been of the lightest 
possible kind. We have not been 
able to prove whether its officers 
really could or could not feed an 
army in war; but the majority of 
officers outside the Department, and 
some good ones in it, who have 
given administrative subjects much 
attention, have been able to arrive 
at a conclusion as to the Control 
system, and few will deny the state- 
ment that, as organised at present 
under its published regulations, it 
cannot be employed for the supply 
of an army in the field, if war is to 
be carried on successfully. This is 
a most serious matter for the coun- 
try, and it is to be hoped that the 
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system may soon be made the sub- 
ject of inquiry by a Royal Commis- 
sion, so that opinions may be ob- 
tained from practical officers who 
have no departmental interests to 
serve, and no ends but the welfare 
of the army to aim at. 

In answer to the questions with 
which we began this article, after 
duly considering the events of the 
past manoeuvres, we believe them 
to have been successful; and that 
as an army, and consequently as a 
nation, we have had over and over 
again our money’s worth in the 
amount of practical instruction ac- 
quired by the combatants. Every 
one that was desirous of learning has 
learnt much—far more even than he 
is aware of. The dullest, and even 
those who did not wish to learn, 
have learnt despite themselves, and 
without knowing they have done 
so. We trust, therefore, that Par- 
liament may annually provide the 
money required for such a useful 
object. If, in addition to the in- 
struction afforded, our manceuvres 
of this year lead to a reform being 
effected in the Control Department, 
and to the institution of a system 
of tactics suited for war as now 
carried on, the expenditure of ‘the 
£99,000 voted for them will have 
been the means, whenever our next 
war may be thrust upon us, of sav- 
ing millions of, money, and of saving 
what we can spare far less, the lives 
of thousands, and perhaps the hon- 
our of our-arms. 








